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TO HIS MAJESTY, 



THE EMPEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 



Sire, 

Your Imperial Majesty, in his just solicitude for all that can 
contribute to the progress and the propagation of the sciences^ deigned to 
order the translation into the Russian language of my Treatise upon 
Grand Military Operatjons, /or tlie institutes of the crown. 

Eager to respond to the benevolent views of Your Majesty, I believed 
it my duty to augment this work by an analytical compend, which 
would serve as a compliment to it. This first essay^ published m 1830, 
accomplished the object for which it had been written : but I have since 
thought that by enlarging somewhat its frame, it would be possible to 
render it more useful and to make of it a work complete in itself: I trust 
I have obtained that result, 

Notwitlistanding its small compass, this Summary now contains all the 
• combinations which tlie general of an army and the statesman can make 
for the conduct of a war : never was so important a subject treated within 
limits at the. same time more compact and more in the reach of all readers, 
I take the liberty of doing homage through this Summary to Your 
Imperial Majesty, begging him to be pleased to receive it with indul- 
gence. My wishes would be crowned if this work could merit the suffrages 
of a judge so enlightened, of a monarch so versed in the important art 
which elevates and preserves empires. 

I am, with veneration, 
Sire, 
Your Imperial Majesty's 

Most humble and faithful servant, 

GENERAL JO^^l^V 
St. Prtersburo, 6th March, 1837. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thebe is perhaps some temerity in publishing a work upon war, at the moment 
when the apostles of perpetual peace alone are heard. But the industrial fever and 
the increase of riches expected from it, will not always be the only divinities to which 
societies "Will sacrifice. War is ever a necessary evil, not only for elevating or saving 
States, but yet for guaranteeing even the social body from dissolution, as the illustri- 
ous Ancillon has so judiciously observed in his brilliant picture of the revolutions of 
the European political system. 

I am decided then upon the publication of this Summary, preceding it by some ex- 
planations upon the divers metamorphoses which it has undergone, and upon the mo- 
tives which have prompted them. 

His Majesty the Emperor having ordered the translation of my Treatise upon grand 
military operations, which had never been terminated as a complete work, I resolved 
first to fill the omissions in it by writing, in 1829, the Analytical Compend of the 
principal combinations of war. Executed rather precipitately, and conceived with 
the only object of serving as an appendant to my aforesaid Ti*eatise, this first essay 
ought not to be considered as a separate work. 

Called last year to give it some developments in order to make it serve for the in- 
struction of an august prince, I rendered it sufficiently complete to accord it a bi^evet 
d'emancipaiion and to make of it a work independent of every other. 

Several new articles on wars of opinion and national wars, upon the supreme direc- 
tion of the operations of war, upon the moral of armies, upon lines of defense, upon 
zones and lines of operations, upon strategic reser\'es and transient bases, finally 
upon strategy in mountain warfare, on the manner of judging of the movements of 
the enemy and on grand detachments, have made of it an altogether new work, with- 
out speaking of the numerous ameliorations made in the other articles. Despite 
tho:^ changes, however, it appeared at first under its old title ; but, yielding to &e 
opinion of the publishera themselves, I was convinced of the necessity of giving it a 
new one in order to distinguish it from the partial essays which had preceded it. I 
named it then Summary of the art ofvoar, or new analytical compend y {precis de Vari 
de la guerre on nouveau tableau analytique,) &c. 

I give the second edition of this Snmmary, as my last word upon the great specu- 
lative combinations of war ; it will be augmented still by several interesting articles 
on the bases and fronts of operations, on logistics {la logistique) or the practical art 
of moving armies, on remote grand invasions, on strategic lines, and manoeuvres for 
taming lines of battle. Besides that, almost all the other «itl\dfta \ia.Nft xwman^ 'MS* 
derelopments. 



6 ADYEBTISEMENT. 

Not having been able to extend farther investigations upon the practical details 
the art to which my limits and my object are equally opposed, I have indicated tl 
works in which those details are found tanght as far as feasible. It is to the prop 
application of the speculative combinations of grand warfare that all those detai 
ought to tend ; but every one will naturally proceed to this application according 
his character, his genius, hip capacity ; here precepts become dif&cult and serve on 
as approximate landmarks. 

I shall be happy if my readers find in this book the essential bases of those comt 
nations, and if they accept it with kindness. I ask pardon for its style, above all f( 
the constant repetition of technical expressions ; now that the art of making phrast 
has become so common, every one has the right to be difficult ; but the real merit < 
■a didactic work, full of complicated definitions, is incontestably that of being pe 
BpicuouB : now, to succeed in this, it is necessary to make up one's mind to those fi\ 
quent repetitions of words and even of ideas which nothing could replace, and not 1 
aim at elegance of phrases. 

I shall be reproached perhaps with having pushed rather far the mania for defin 
tions ; but I own I make a merit of it : for in order to lay down the basis of a scienc 
nntil now little known, it is essential to have an understanding before all upon tb 
different denominations that must be given to the combinations of which it is con 
posed ; otherwise it would be impossible to designate them and to qualify them, 
do not dissemble that some of mine might yet be ameliorated, and as I have no pn 
tension to infallibility, I am quite ready to be the first to admit those which should h 
more satisfactory. Finally, if I have often cited the same events as examples, I hat 
decided to do so for the convenience of readers who have not all the campaigns i 
their memory or in their library. It will suffice thus to.be acquainted with the event 
cited in order to render the demonstrations intelligible ; a greater series of proof 
will not be wanting to those who are acquainted with modem military history. 

G.J. 

Mabch 6th, 1837. 



TRANSLATORS' PREFACE. 



In ofifering to the pnblic a translation of the " Precis de. Part de la Guerre " of 
General Jomini, the undersigned are conscious that thej have assumed a respeosibili* 
ty which should have devolved upon some officer of acknowledged professional at- 
tainments and experience, and the only motive they can plead in excuse of an enter- 
prise so worthy of abler pens, is an earnest desire to see placed within the reach of 
every military reader, a book from which they themselves have derived so much in- 
teresting and valuable instruction. 

It is indeed strange that the works of the greatest military historian and critic of 
the age, have not, long since, all been translated into the English language ; and the 
undersigned can only account for this omission upon the supposition that these works 
are necessarily very expensive, owing to the little encouragement they receive from 
the general reader. Otherwise, the circumstance that no one has yet been found in 
either the British or United States Army to undertake a labor which would reflect so 
much credit upon himself and render such an important service to the profession, 
must be regarded as reflecting upon the industry and enterprise of the officers of those 
armies. 

It is possible that the undersigned are mistaken in their assumption that Jomini's 
works are not translated into English, but if so, they can only reply that, after the 
most careful inquiries of the book sellers in this country, they have been able neither 
to find, nor hear of any such translations. 

It has often been urged, in discouragement of such enterprises, that those who are 
the most hkely to read foreign military books prefer the originals to translations. 
This objection is opposed to our experience and common sense, and is founded at best 
upon the assumption that a translator is less capable and less careful to render the "^ 
author's meaning than will be the majority of his readers. It is true that the French 
language, particularly, is a part of the course of instruction of every military school ; 
but it is equally true that it is lost almost as soon as it is attained when the necessity 
or the will for its acquisition ceases to operate. Moreover, military studies are by no 
means confined to military colleges ; and in this country, especially, students in the 
art of war are to be found in nearly aU the occupations of life. 

To those students, whether in the military profession or not, the undersigned feel 
confident that they risk nothing in commending the book of which the following 
pages are an nnpretending, but, as they trust, a faithful translation. Nothing has 
been added to, or subtracted from tiie original except a smaAi ma;^ mXfexA^^ Nft '^^iSi- 
tnte the author's views opoa lines of operations. T\ub maiv «iSi<^ ^^ ^fim^^ -^^assat 
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graph in the text referring thereto, have been omitted ; the former increauing tl 
cost of the work without a corresponding benefit The same information can be co 
veyed to the intelligent reader by the ordinary school atlases of the country. 

It id not for the undersigned to go into any particular details as to the merits of t] 
author, either as a writer or as a soldier ; they have been recognized by the bighe 
military authorities in Europe, and rewarded in a conspicuous manner by the greatc 
military power in Christendom ; a power remarkable for discovering this kiud • 
merit and for turning it to its own account, whether found in a native or a foreigne 

General Jomini learned the art of war in the school of experience, the best ai 
only finishing school of the soldier. He served with distinction in nearly afl the car 
paigns of Napoleon, and it was mainly from the gigantic military operations of th 
matchless master of the art, that he was enabled to discover its true principles and t 
ascertain the best means of their application in the infinity of combinations whic 
actual war presents. Those principles, he has Isud down with so much clearness an 
precision, has illustrated them ynth so much force, and has supported them by e 
many incontestable facts drawn from the military history of all ages, that the read* 
rises from the perusal of his arguments with an irresistible conviction that he is i 
last possessed of the true secret of success in war, and that heuceforth the chances < 
this great game of nations can be calculated with something approaching to ce 
tainty. 

With such a guide then as Jomini, the military student is in no danger of beiu 
lost in the labaryuth of coni'used and conflicting maxims and systems of war ; ft 
with him ever}i;iung is tried by the touchstone of a few distinct regulating principlef 
and whatever does not stand this test is unceremoniously rejected. 

In conclusion, the most that the undersigned have to apprehend Is, that they ma 
not in every instance have rendered the author's ideas in all their force and integrity 
If they shall be found to have succeeded in this, they will have accomplishe<l all the 
could desire and more than they have a right to expect. Meanwhile they are nc 
without hope that this, their first undertaking of the kind, will at least have the efi'ec 
to stimulate their brother officers of the army and militia to similar and more impoi 
tant enterprises. We may then reasonably expect to see, ere long, those vast store 
of military science and literature which are hoarded up in the French and Germa 
languages, opened in all their rich and varied profusion to the American student, j 
consummation all the more to be desired that the policy of our government, in a< 
cordance with the universal sentiment and practice of the Anglo-Saxon race, confide 
the defense of our territory to the citizen soldiery ; thereby rendering it imperativ 
to have choice works upon all the branches of the military art, in order, as far a 
possible, to make science supply the place of practical skill and experience in actua 

war. 

0. F. WTNSHIP. 

E. E. McLEAN. 
Troy, N. Y., August 15th, 1853. 



NOTICE OF THE PRESENT THEORY OF WAR, 
AND OF ITS UTILITY. 



Thb summary of the airt of war, which I submit to the public, was writ- 
ten originally for the instruction of an august prince, and in view of the 
numerous additions which I have just made to it, I flatter myself that 
it will be worthy of its destination. To the end of causing its object 
to be better appreciated, I believe it my duty to precede it by a few lines 
upon the present state of the theory of war. I shall be forced to speak a 
little of myself and my works ; I hope I shall be pardoned for it, for it 
would have been difficult to explain what I think of this theory, and the 
part which I may have had in it, without saying how I have conceived it 
myself. 

As I have said in my chapter of principles, published by itself in 
1807, the art of war has existed in all time, and strategy especially waa 
the same under Caesar as under Napoleon. But the art, confined to the 
understanding of great captains, existed in no written treatise. The books 
all gave but fragments of systems, born of the imagination of their authors, 
and containing ordinarily details the most minute (not to say the most 
puerile,) upon the most accessory paints of tactics, the only part of war, 
perhaps, which it is possible to subject to fixed rules. 

Among the moderns, Feuquires,* Folard and Puysegur had opened the 
quarry : the first by very interesting, critical and dogmatical accounts ; 
the second by his commentaries upon Polybua and his treatise upon the 

♦ FeuqulerotJ was not sHfficw'rit'v ftpprcni.ilod hy his cotcwpoYj\T\o*. ivWtv?^^. «^^ «*'S(T\V.«t\ 
be hftd tlie inntinct ofstrntr^y as- Ff>].ir(I. tliat of tivot \C4, and Vuy- ©jwt VV\»\, ot \a \oRUl\<r*»% 
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colamn ; the third by a work which was, I believe, the first logistic essa; 
and one of the first applications of the oblique order of the ancients. 

But those writers had not penetrated very far into the mine which the 
wished to explore, and in order to form a just idea of the state of the ai 
in the middle of the 18th century, it is necessary to read what Marshi 
Saxe wrote in the preface to his Reveries. 

" War," said he, " is a science shrouded in darkness, in the midst o 
which we do not move with an assured step ; routine and prejudices ar 
its basis, a natural consequence of ignorance. 

" All sciences have principles, war alone has yet none ; the great caj 
tains who have written do not give us any ; one must be profound to con 
prehend them. 

" Gustavus Adolphus has created a method, but it was soon deviate 
from, because it was learned by routine. There are then nothing bu 
usages, the principles of which are unknovm to us." 

This was written about the time when Frederick the Great preluded th 
Seven Years War by his victories of Hohenfriedberg, of Soor, &c. An 
the good Marshal Saxe, instead of piercing those obscurities of which h 
complained with so much justice, contented himself with writing systems fo 
clothing soldiers in woolen blouses, for forming them upon four ranks, tw 
of which to be armed with pikes ; finally for proposing small field piece 
which he named amusetteSy and which truly merited that title on accouii 
of the humorous images with which they were surrounded. 

At the end' of the Seven Years War, some good works appeared 
Frederick himself, not content with being a great king, a great captain, 
great philosopher and great historian, made himself also a didactic authc 
by his instructions to his generals. Guichard, Turpin, Maizeroy, Meni 
Durand, sustained controversies upon the tactics of the ancients as well a 
upon that of their own time, and gave some interesting treatises upo 
those matters. Turpin commented Montecuculi and Yegetius ; the Ma] 
quis de Silva in Piedmont, Santa Cruz in Spain, had also discussed som 
parts with success ; finally d'Escremeville sketched a history of the ar 
w^hich was not devoid of merit. But all that by no means dissipated tt 
darkness of which the conqueror of Fonteuoy complained. 

A little later came Grimoard, Guibert and Lloyd : the firet two cause 
progress to be made in the tactics of battles and in la logistique* This la 
ter raised in liis interesting memoirs important questions of strategy, whic 



* &nibert. in an excellnnt chapter upon marches, touckes upon strategy, but he did m 
r4?»/fse whet this chapter promised. 
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he anfortonately left buried in a labyrinth of minate details on the tactics 
of formation, and upon the philosophy of war. But although the author has 
resolved none of those questions in a manner to make of them a connected . 
system, it is necessary to render him the justice to say that he first pointed 
out the good route. However, his narrative of the Seven Years War, of 
which he finished but two campaigns, was more instructive (for me at 
least,) than all he had written dogmatically. 

Germany produced, in this interval between the Seven Years War and 
that of the Revolution, a multitude of writings, more or less extensive, on 
different secondary branches of the art, which they illumined witii a faint 
light. Thielke and Faesch published in Saxony, the one, fragments upon 
castrametation,the attack of camps and positions, the other a collection of 
maxims upon the accessory parts of the operations of war. Scharnhorst did 
as much in Hanover ; Warnery published in Prussia a pretty good work 
on the cavalry ; Baron Holzendorf another on the tactics of manoeuvres. 
Count Kevenhuller gave maxims upon field warfare and upon that of 
sieges. But nothing of all this gave a satisfactory idea of the elevated 
branches of the science. 

Finally even Mirabeau who, having returned from Berlin, published an 
enormous volume upon the Prussian tactics, an arid repetition of the regu- 
lation for platoon and line evolutions to which some had the simplicity 
to attribute the greater part of the successes of Frederick ! If such books 
have been able to contribute to the propagation of this error, it must 
be owned however that they contributed also to perfecting the regulations 
of 1791 on manoeuvres, the only result which it was possible to expect 
from them. 

Such was the art of war at the commencement of ihe 19th century, 
when Porbeck, Yenturini and Bulow published some pamphlets on the 
first campaigns of the Revolution. The latter especially made a certain 
sensation in Europe by his Spirit of the System of Modern Warfare, the 
work of a man of genius, but which was merely sketched, and which 
added nothing to the first notions given by Lloyd. At the same time ap- 
peared also in Germany, under the modest title of an introduction to the 
study of the military art, a valuable work by M. de Laroche-Aymon, verit- 
able enclyclopedia for all the branches of the art, strategy excepted, 
which is there scarcely indicated ; but despite this omission, it is none the 
less one of the most complete and recommendable of the classic works. 

I was not yet acquainted with the last two books, when, after having 
quitted the Helvetic service as chief of battalion,! fto\)L^\.\» \\i&\xvs>sjX'saJi- 
aelf b/ reading, with avidity, all tho5^e contTOveTSveB 'siViic^ ^v«A ^>X»>R^ 
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the military wcrld in the last half of the 18th century; commencing 
with Puysegur, finishing with Menil-Durand and Guibert, and finding 
every where but systems more or less complete of the tactics of battles, 
which could give but an imperfect idea of war, because they all contra- 
dicted each other in a deplorable manner. 

I fell back then, upon works of military history in order to seek, in 
the combinations of the great captains, a solution which those systems 
of the writers did not give me. Already had the narratives of Fred- 
erick the Great commenced to initiate me in the secret which had caused 
him to gain the miraculous victory of Leuthen (Lissa). I perceived that 
this secret consisted in the very simple manoeuvre of carrying the bulk of 
his forces upon a single wing of the hostile army ; and Lloyd soon came 
to fortify mo in this conviction. I found again, afterwards, the same cause 
in the first successes of Napoleon in Italy, which gave me the idea that by 
applying, through stralesry, to the ivhole chess-table of a war (d tout 
Vechiquier d'une gicerre), this same principle which Frederick had applied 
to battles, we sliould luive tfte key to all the science of war. 

I could not doubt this truth in raoding again, subsequently, the cam- 
paigns of Turenne, of Marlborough, of Eugene of Savoy, and in compar- 
ing them with those of Frederick,vwhich Tempelhoff had just published 
with details so full of interest, although somewhat heavy and by far too 
much repeated. I comprehended then that Marshal de Saxe had been 
quite right in saving that in 1750 there were no principles laid down upon 
the art of war, but that many of his readers had also very badly inter- 
preted his preface in concluding therefrom that he had thought that those 
principles did not exist. 

Convinced that I had seized the true point of view under which it was 
necessary to regard the theory of war in order to discover its veritable 
rules, and to quit the always so uncertain field of personal systems, I set 
myself to the work with all the ardor of a neophyte. 

I wrote in the course of the year 1803, a volume which I presented, at 
first, to M. d'Oubril, Secretary of the Russian legation at Paris, then to 
Marshal Ney. But the strategic work of Bulow, and the historical nar- 
rative of Lloyd, translated by Roux-Fazillac, having then fallen into my 
hands, determined me to follow another plan. My first essay was a di- 
dactic treatise upon the orders of battle, strategic marches and lines of 
operations ; it was arid from its nature and quite interspersed with histori- 
cal citations which, grouped by species, had the inconvenience of pre- 
senting together, in the same chapter, events often separated by a whole 
century; Lloyd especiadly convinced me that the critical and argumenta- 
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tive relation of the whole of a war had the advantage of preserving con- 
nection and unity in the recital and in the events, without detriment to 
the exposition of maxims, since a series of ten campaigns is amply sufiS- 
cient for presenting the application of all the possible maxims of war. I 
burned then my first work, and re-commenced, with the project of giving 
the sequel of the seven years war which Uoyd had not finished. This 
mode suited me all the better, as I was but twenty-four years old and had 
but little experience, whilst I was about to attack many prejudices and 
great reputations somewhat usurped, so that there was necessary to me 
the powerful support of the events which I should allow to speak, as it 
were, for themselves. I resolved then upon this last plan, which appeared 
moreover, more suitable to all classes of readers. Doubtless a didactic 
treatise would have been preferable, either for a public course, or for re- 
tracing with more ensemble the combinations of the science somewhat 
scattered in the narration of those campaigns ; but, as for myself, I con- 
fess I have profited much more from the attentive reading of a discu^ed 
campaign, than from all the dogmatic works put together ; and my book, 
published in 1805, was designed for officers of a superior grade, and not 
for schoolboys. The war with Austria supervening the same year, did not 
permit me to give the work all the care desirable, and I was able to exe- 
cute but a part of my project. 

Some years afterwards, the Arch Duke gave an introduction to his fine 
work by a folio volume on grand warfare, in which the genius of the 
master ah-eady showed itself. About the same time appeared a small 
pamphlet on strategy by Major Wagner, then in the service of Austria ; 
this essay, full of wise views, promised that the author would one day 
give something more complete, which has been realized quite recently. 
In Prussia, General Scharnhorst commenced also to sound those questions 
with success. 

Finally, ten years after my first treatise on grand operations, appeared 
the importai^ work of the Arch Duke Charles, which united the two 
kinds, didactic and historic ; this prince having at first given a small vol- 
ume of strategic maxims, then four volumes of critical history on the 
campaigns of 1796 and 1799, for developing their practical application. 
This work, which does as much honor to the illustrious prince as the bat- 
tles which he has gained, put the complement to the basis of the strategic 
science, of which Lloyd and Bulow had first raij-ed the veil, and of which 
I had indicated the first principles in 1805, in a chapter upon lines of oi^ 
erations, and in 1807, in a chapter upon the f undam^ii\fiX \iv\stfsv'^^s^ Q^^'^aa 
art of war, pnntod by itself at Giogau in Silesia. 
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The fall of Napoleon, by giving ap many studioas officers to the leisui 
of peace, became the signal for the apparition of a host of milita 
writings of all kinds. General Rogniat gave matter for controversy 
wishing to bring back the system of the legions, or of the divisions of i 
republic, and in attacking the somewhat adventurous system of Napole< 
Germany was especially fertile in dogmatic works ; Xilander in Bavaf 
Theobald and Muller of Wurtemberg, Wagner, Decker, Hoyer and V 
intini in Prussia, published different books, which presented substantia 
but the repetition of the maxims of the Arch Duke Charles and mi 
with other developments of application. 

Although several of these authors have combatted my chapter on o 
tral lines of operations with more subtlety than real success, and oth 
have been, at times, too precise in their calculations, we could not ref 
to their writings the testimonials of esteem which they merit, for they 
contain more or less of excellent views. 

In Russia, General Okounief treated of the important article of 
combined or partial employment of the three arms, which makes the be 
of the theory of combats, and rendered thereby a real service to yoi 
officers. 

In France, Gay-Yernon, Jacquinot de Presle and Roquancourt, p 
lished courses which were not wanting in merit. 

Under these circumstances, I was assured by my own experience, t 
there was wanting, to my first treatise, a collection of maxims like t 
which preceded the work of the Arch Duke ; which induced me to p 
lish, in 1829, the first sketch of this analytical compend, adding to it • 
interesting articles upon the military policy of States. 

I profited of this occasion to defend the principles of my chaptei 
lines of operations, which several writers had badly comprehended, 
this polemic brought about at least more rational definitions, at the si 
time maintaining the real advantages of central operations. 

A year after the publication of this analytical table, the Prussian C 
eral Clausewitz died, leaving to his widow- the care of publisl 
posthumous works which were presented as unfinished sketches. 1 
work made a great sensation in Germany, and for my part I regret 1 
it was written before the author was acquainted with my summary of 
Art of War, persuaded that he would have rendered to it some justice 

One cannot deny to General Clausewitz great learning and a fs 
- pen; but this pen, at times a little vagrant, is above all too pretent 
/or a didactic discussion, the simplicity and clearness of which ougb 
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be its first merit. Besides that, the author shows himself by far too 
skeptical in point of military science ; his first volume is but a declamar 
tion against all theory of war, whilst the two succeeding volumes, full of 
theoretic maxims, proves that the author believes in the efficacy of his 
own doctrines, if he does not believe in those of others. 

As for myself, I own that I have been able to find in this learned 
labyiinth but a small number of luminous ideas and remarkable articles ; 
and far from having shared the skepticism of the author, no work would 
have contributed more than his to make me feel the necessity and utility 
of good theories, if I had ever been able to call them in question ; it is 
important simply to agree well as to the limits which ought to be 
assigned them in order not to fall into a pedantry worse than ignorance ;* 
it is necessary above all to distinguish the difference which exists between 
a theory of principles and a theory of systems. 

It will be objected perhaps that, in the greater part of the articles of 
this summary, I myself acknowledge that there are few absolute rules to 
give on the divers subjects of which they treat ; I agree in good faith to 
this truth, but is that saying there is no theory ? If, out of forty-five 
articles, some have ten positive maxims, others one or two only, are not a 
150 or 200 rules sufficient to form a respectable body of strategic or tacti- 
cal doctrines ? And if to those you add the multitude of precepts which 
suffer more or less exceptions, will you not have more dogmas than neces- 
sary for fixing your opinions upon all the operations of war ? 

At the same epoch when Clausewitz seemed thus to apply himself to 
sapping the basis of the science, a work of a totally opposite nature ap- 
peared in France, that of the Marquis de Ternay, a French emigre in tlie 
service of England. This book is without contradiction, the most com- 
plete that exists on the tactics of battles, and if it falls sometimes into an 
excess contrary to that of the Prussian general, by prescribing, in doctrines 
details of execution often impracticable in war, he cannot be denied a 
truly remarkable merit, and one of the first grades among tacticians. 

I have made mention in this sketch only of general treatises, and not of 
particular works on the special arms. The books of Montalembert, of 
Saint-Paul, Bousmard, of Carnot, of Aster, and of Blesson, have caused 
progress to be made in the art of sieges and of fortification. The writings 
of Laroche-Aymon, MuUer and Bismark, have also thrown light upon 
many questions regarding the cavalry. In a journal with which, unfortu- 

• An ignorant man. endowed with a natural genius, can do gT«&t l\uxi\^« \ "HiXjXNJtkft «»xca 
man stuffed with false doctrines studied at school, and CTaTame^ V\Wi "yft^%i^\.Nft vs'eX.^aA'* 
will do nothiDgrgood ualeaa be forget what he had learned. 
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nately, I was not acquainted until six years after its publication, the lat- 
ter lias believed it his duty to attack me and my works, because I had paid, 
on the faith of an illustrious general, that the Prussians had reproached 
him with having copied, in his last pamphlet, the unpublished instructions 
of the government to its generals of cavalry. In censuring my works 
General Bismark has availed himself of his rights, not only in virtue of his 
claim to reprisals, but because every book is made to be judged and con- 
troverted. Meanwhile, instead of replying to the reproach, and of giving 
utterance tcr a single grievance, he has found it more simple to retaliate by 
injuries, to which a military man will never reply in books, which should 
have another object than collecting personalities. Those who shall com- 
pare the present notice with the ridiculous pretensions which General 
B imputes to me, will judge between us. 

It is extraordinary enough to accuse me of having said that the art of 
war did not exist before me, when in the chapter of Principles, published 
in 1807, of which I have before spoken, and which had a certain success 
in the military, world, the first phrase commenced with these words : " the 
art of war has existed from time immemorial." * * * AVTiat I have said 
is, that there were no books which proclaimed the existence of general 
principles, and made the application of them through strategy to all the 
combinations of the theatre of war : I have said that I was the first to 
attempt that demonstration, which others improved ten years after me, 
without, however, it being yet complete. Those who would deny this 
truth would not be candid. 

As for the rest, I have never soiled my pen by attacking personally 
studious men who devote themselves to science, and if I have not shared 
their dogmas, I have expressed as much with moderation and impartiality : 
it were to be desired that it should ever be thus. Let us return to our 
subject. 

The artillery, since Gribeauval and d'Urtubie has had its Aide-Memoire, 
and a mass of particular works, in the number of which are distinguished 
those of Decker, Paixhans, Dedon, Hoyer, Kavichio and Bouvroy. The 
discussions of several authors, among others those of the Marquis de 
Chambray and of General OkounieflP upon the fire of infantry. Finally, the 
dissertations of a host of ofiicers, recorded in the interesting military jour- 
nals of Vienna, of Berlin, of Munich, of Stutgard and of Paris, have contri- 
buted also to the successive progress of the parts which they have discussed. 

Some essays have been attempted towards a history of the art, from 

thi* /iHeients down to our time Tranchant Laverne has done so with 

^/j/r/t and sagacity, but incompletely. Cario Nisas, too verbose with 
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regard to the ancients, mediocre for the epoch from the revival to that of 
the Seven Years War, has completely failed on the modern system. 
Boquancourt has treated the same subjects with more success. The 
Prussian Major Ciriaci and his continator have done still better. Fi- 
nally, Captain Blanch, a Neapolitan officer, has made an interesting ana- 
lysis of the different periods of the art as written and practised. 

^ After this long list of modern writers, it will be judged that Marshal de 
Saxe, if he were to return among us, would be much surprised at the 
present wealth of our military literature, and would no longer complain of 
the darkness which shrouds the science. Henceforth good books will not 
be wanting to those who shall wish to study, for at this day we have prin- 
ciples, whereas, they had ij>the 18th century only methods and systems. 

Meanwhile, it must be owned, to render theory as complete as possible, 
there is an important worl^ wanting, which, according to all appearances, 
will be wanting yet a long time ; it is a thoroughly profound examination 
of the four different systems followed within a century past : that of the 
Seven Years War ; that of the first campaigns of the Eevolution ; that 
of the grand invasions of Napoleon ; finally, that of Wellington. From 
this investigation it would be necessary to deduce a mixed system, proper 
for regular wars, which should participate of the methods of Frederick 
and of those of Napoleon ; or, more properly speaking, it would be 
necessary to develop a double system for. ordinary wars of power 
against power, and for grand invasions. I have sketched a view of this 
important labor, in article 24, chapter III : but as the subject would 
require whole volumes, I have been obliged to limit myself to indicating 
the task to him who should have the courage and the leisure to accom- 
plish it well, and who should at the same time be fortunate enough to find 
the justification of those mixed doctrines, in new events which should serve 
him as tests. 

In the meantime, I will terminate this rapid sketch by a profession of 
faith upon the polemics of which this compend and my first treatise have 
been the subject. In weighing all that has been said for or against, in 
comparing the immense progress made in the science for the last thirty 
years, with the incredulity of M. Clausewitz, I believe I am correct in con- 
cluding that the ensemble of my principles and of the maxims which are 
derived from them, has been badly comprehended by several writers ; that 
some have made the most erroneous application of them ; that others 
have drawn from them exaggerated consequences which have never been 
able to enter my head, for a general officer, after l^av\i\^aaa\&\ft^va. ^^^t«2^ 
campaigns, ought to know that war is a great drama, in toKicH atyus^>Aw^^ 
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physical or moral causes operate more or less powerfully, and which cannt 
be redticed to matJiematical calculations. 

But, I ought equally to avow without circumlocution, that tweut 
years of experience have but fortified me in the following convictions : 

" There exists a small number of fundamental principles of war, whic 
could not be deviated from without danger, and the application of whicl 
on the contrary, has been in almost all time crowned with success. 

^ The maxims of application which are derived from those principle 
are also small in number, and if they are found sometimes modified at 
cording to circumstances, they can nevertheless serve in general as a con 
pass to the chief of an army to guide him in the task, always diflScu 
and complicated, of conducting grand operations in the midst of tl 
noise and tumult of combats. 

" Natural genius will doubtless know howf by happy inspirations, i 
apply principles as well as the best studied theory could do it ; but 
simple theory, disengaged from all pedantry, ascending to causes withoi 
giving absolute systems, based in a word upon a few fundamental ma: 
ims, will often supply genius, and will even serve to extend its develo] 
ment by augmenting its confidence in its own inspirations. 

" Of all theories on the art of war, the only reasonable one is thj 
which, founded upon the study of military history, admits a certain nui 
ber of regulating principles, but leaves to natural genius the greatest pa 
in the general conduct of a war without trammeling it with exclusi^ 
rules. 

" On the contrary, nothing is better calculated to kill natural geii 
and to cause error to triumph, than those pedantic theories, based up* 
the false idea that war is a positive science, all the operations of whi 
can be reduced to infallible calculations. 

" Finally, the metaphysical and skeptical works of a few writers tv 
not succeed, either, in causing it to be believed that there exists no rule 1 
war, for their writings prove absolutely nothing against maxims support 
upon the most brilliant modern feats of arms, and justified by the reas( 
ing even of those who believe they are combatting them." 

I hope, that after these avowals, I could not be accused of wishing 
make of this art a mechanism of determined wheelworks, nor of pretei 
ing on the contrary that the reading of a single chapter of principles 
able to give, all at once, the talent of conducting an army. In all 1 
arts, as in all the situations of life, knowledge and skill are two allogetl 
different things, and if one often succeed through the latter alone, it 
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never but the union of the two that constitutes a superior man and 
assures complete success. Meanwhile, in order not to be accused of 
pedantry, I hasten to avow that, by knowledge, I do not mean a vast 
erudition ; it is not the question to know a great deal but to know well ; 
to know especially what relates to the mission appointed us. 

I pray that my readers, well penetrated with these truths, may receive 
with kindness this new summary, which may now, I believe, be offered as 
the book most suitable for the instruction of a prince or a statesman* 



I have not thought it my duty to make mention, in the above notice, of 
the military historical works which have signalized our epoch, because 
they do not in reality enter into the subject which I have to treat. However, 
as those of our epoch have also contributed to the progress of the 
science, in seeking to explain causes of success, I shall be permitted to 
say a few words on them. 

Purely military history is of a thankless and difficult kind, for, in order 
to be useful to men of the art, it requires details not less dry than 
minute, but necessary in order to cause positions and movements to be 
judged accurately. Therefore, until the imperfect sketch of the Seven 
Years War which Lloyd has given, none of the military writers had come 
out of the beaten track of official narratives or of panegyrics more or less 
fatiguing. 

The military historians of the 18th century who had held the first rank 
were, Dumont, Quincy, Bourcet, Pczay, Grimoard, Ketzow and Tempel- 
hoff ; the latter especially had made of it a kind of school, although his 
work is a little overcharged with the details of marches and encampments : 
details very good, without doubt, for fields of combat, but very useless in 
the history of a whole war, since they are represented almost every day 
under the safne form. 

Purely military history has furnished, in France as in Germany, wri- 
tings so numerous since 1792, that their nomenclature alone would form a 
pamphlet. I shall, nevertheless, signalize here the first campaigns of the 
Revolution by Grimoard ; those of General Gravert ; the memoirs of 
Snchet and of Saint-Cyr ; the fragments of Gourgaud and of Montho- 
loQ ; the great enterprise of victories and conquests under the direction of 
Geoeral Beauvais ; the valuable collection of battles "b^ CoVyc^!^^ ^^« 
and tiiat of 'hiajor Kanssler ; the Spanish War \i7 "X^^^Sst \ ^i^^ 's^^ 
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Egypt by Reynier ; the campaigns of Suwaroff by Laverne ; the paril 
narratives of Stuttcrhein and of Labaume.* 

History at once political and military oEFers more attractions, but - 
also much more difficult to treat and does not accord easily with il 
didactic s^wcies ; for,4« order not to destroy its narration, one should an 
press precisely all those details which make the merit of a military nair 
tive. 

Until the fall of Napoleon, politico-military history had had for mai 
centuries but a single rjemarkable work ; • that of Frederick the Grea 
entitled History of my time.f This species, which demands at the san 
time an elegant style and a vast and profound knowledge of history ai 
politics, requires also a military genius sufficient forjudging events ace 
rately. It would be necessary to describe the relations or the interei 
of states like Ancillon, and recount battles like Napoleon or Frederick, 
produce a chef-d'omvre of this kind. If we still await this chef-d'cmv 
it must be owned that some good works have appeared within the If 
thirty years ; in this number we must put the war in Spain of Foy ; t 
summary of military events of Mathieu H. Dumas, and the manuscripts 
Fain ; although the second is wanting in firm points of view, and the li 
sins through too nmch partiality. Afterwards come the works of '. 
Segur the younger, a writer full of genius and of wise views, who 1 
proved to us, by the history of Charles YIII, that with a little m< 
nature in his style he might bear away from his pi'edecessors the histo 
palm of the great age which yet awaits its Polybus. In the third ra 
we shall place the histories of Toulongeon and of Servan. J 

Finally, there is a third kind, that of critical history, applied to • 
principles of the art, and more especially designed to develop the n 
tions of events with those principles. Feuquieres and Lloyd had ii 
cated the road without having had many imitators until the Revoluti 
This last species, less brilliant in its forms, is for that perhaps only 
more useful in its results, especially where criticism is not pushed to t 
rigor which would often render it false and unjust. 

* We might cite yet the interesting narratives of Saintine, of Mortonval. of Lape 
Lenoble. Lafaille, as weU as those of the Prussian Major Spahl upon Catalonia, of Bi 
Tolderndorf on the campaigns of the Bararians, and a host of other writings of the s 
nature. 

t Several political historians, like Ancillon, Segur the elder, Karamsin, Guixshat 
Archenholz, SchiUer Daru, Michaud and Salvandy, have recounted alao with talent n 
operations of war, but they cannot be counted in the number of military writers. 

$ I do not epoak of the political and military life of Napol«»on recounted by bin 
because it has been said that I was the author of it ; with regard to those of Nor 
audof Tibaudeau, they are not military. 
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Within the last twenty years, this half didactic, half critical history has 
made more progress than the others, or at least it has becin cultivated with 
more success, and has produced incontestable results. The campaigns 
published by the Arch-Duke Charles, those anonymous ones of General 
Muffling, the partial relations of Generals Pelet, Boutourlin, Clausewitz,* 
Okounieff, Valentiui, Ruble ; those of Messrs. de Laborde, Koch, de 
Chambrai, Napier ; finally, the fragments published by Messrs. Wagn6r 
and Scheel, in the interesting journals of Berlin and Vienna, have all more 
or less assisted in the development of the science of war. Perhaps I may 
be permitted also to claim a small part in this result in favor of my long 
critical and military history of the wars of the Revolution, and of the 
other historical works which I have published, for, written especially to 
prove the permanent triumph of the application of principles, those works 
have never failed to bring all the facts to this dominant point of view, 
and in this respect at least, they have had some success ; I invoke in sup- 
port of this assertion, the piquante critical analysis of the war of the Span- 
ish Succession, given by Captain Dumesnil. 

Thanks to this concurrence of didactic works and of critical history, 
the teaching of the science is no longer so difficult, and the professors who 
would be embarrassed at this day, in making good courses with a thousand 
examples to support them, would be sad professors. It must not be con- 
cluded, however, that the art has arrived at that point that it cannot 
make another step towards perfection. There is nothing perfect under the 
sun ! I ! And if a committee were assembled under the presidency of the 
Arch Duke Charles or Wellington, composed of all the strategic and tac- 
tical notabilities of the age, together with the most skillful generals of 
engineers and artillery, this committee could not yet succeed in making a 
perfect, absolute and immutable theory on all the branches of war, especi 
ally on tactics ! 

♦ The works of Claugewitz have been incontestably useful, although it is often less by 
the ideas of the author, than by the contrary ideas to which he gives birth. They would 
have been more useful still, if a pretentious aud pedantic style did not frequently render 
them unintelligible. But if. as a didactic author, ho has raissd more doubts than he has 
di5covered truths, as a critical historian, he has been an unscrupulous plaigerist. pillaging 
his predecessors, copying their reflections, and saying evil afterwards of their works, after 
having travestied them under other forms. Those who shall have rei^d my campaign of 
1799. publifhed ten years before his, will not deny my assertion, for there is not one of my 
reflections which he has not repeated. 



SUMMARY OF THE ART OF WAR. 



DEFINITION OF THE ART OF WAR. 



The art of war, as is generally conceived, is divided into five purely 
military branches : strategy, grajid tactics, logistics, (la logistique,) tlie 
art of the engineer and elementary tactics [la tactique de detail) ; but 
there is an essential part of this science which has, until now, been im- 
properly excluded from it, it is the policy of war.* Although this belongs 
more especially to the science of the statesman, than to that of the warrior, 
since we have imagined to separate the gown from the sword, it cannot be 
denied, however, that if it be useful to a subaltern general, it is indispen- 
sable to every general-in-chief of an army : it enters into all the combina- 
tions which can determine a war, and into those of the operations which 
may be undertaken ; hence it belongs necessarily to the science of which 
we treat. 

From these considerations, it seems that the art of war is, in reality, 
composed of six very distinct parts. 

The Ist is the policy of war. 

The 2d is strategy, or the art of properly directing masses upon the the- 

* There exists, to my knowledge, but a rery few works upon this matter ; the only one 
*Ten which bears the title, is the Policy of War, by Hay du Chatelet, (1769.) It is there found 
that an army, wishing to pass a stone bridge, should cause it to be visited by carpenters 
and architects, and that Darius would not have been conquered if, instead of opposing aU 
his forces to Alexander, he had fought him with but the half ! Astonishing maxim of 
military policy. Maizeroy has had some ideas quite as vague, in what he calls the dialetics 
of war. Lloyd has gone fartherest into the question ; but how much his work leaves to be 
darired, and how much it has been bt'lied by the events from 179^ to 1%\& \ 
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atre of war, whether for the invasion of a country, or for the defence 
one's own. 

The 3d is the grand tactics of battles and combats. 

The 4th is logistics, or the practical application of the art of movi 
armies.* 

The 5th is the art of the engineer, the attack and defence of places. 

The 6th is elementary tactics. 

We might even add to these the philosophy, or moral part of war ; I 
it appears more suitable to unite it in the same_section with the policy. 

We now propose to analyze the principal combinations of the first f( 
branches ; our object not being to treat on elementary tactics, nor the ; 
of the engineer, which makes a science by itself. 

In order to be a good infantry, cavalry and artillery officer, it is use 
to know all those branches equally well ; but to become a general, o 
distinguished staff officer, this knowledge is indispensable. Fortunate ; 
those who possess it, and the governments which know how to put th 
in their place I 

* I shall explain in article 41, the motives which had determined me to speak first o 
logistique under a more secondary point of view ; I shall be thanked, I hope, for the i 
relations under which I have considered it. 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE POLICY OF WAR 



We shall give this title to the combinations by which a statesman 
should judge when a war is suitable, opportune, or even indispensable, 
and to deteomine the divers operations which it will necessitate in order to 
attain its end. 

A state is led to war : 

To claim rights or to defend them ; 

To satisfy great public interests, such as those of commerce, of industry, 
and of all that concerns the prosperity of nations ; 

To sustain neighbors whose existence is necessary to the security of the 
state, or to the maintainance of the political equilibrium ; 

To fulfil stipulations of alliances, offensive and defensive ; 

To propagate doctrines, to suppress or defend them ; 

To extend its influence or its power by acquisitions necessary to the 
safety of the state ; 

To save menaced national independence ; 

To avenge outraged honor ; 

Through a mania for conquests, and through a spirit of invasion 

It is presumed that these different kinds of war have some influence on 
the nature of the operations which they will require, in order to arrive at 
tlie end proposed, upon the magnitude of the efforts which it will be neces- 
sary to make to that effect, and upon the extent of the enterprises which 
we shall be at liberty to form. 

Without doubt each of those wars can be offensive or defensive ; even 
he who should be the aggressor will, perhaps, be aji\i(ii^\«QL, wAt«ft2asftft>> 
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to defend himself, and the attacked will be able to take immediately 
iuitiative if he has known huw to prepare himself for it. But there will 
be other complicatioiH arising from the respective situation of the part 

1. War may be mudo sini^ly a^^aiust another power. 

2. It may be made sinj^ly against several states allied to each other. 

3. It may be made with a powerful ally against a single enemy. 

4. A party may be the principal in the war, or only an auxiliary. 
6. In this latter case, it may intervene from the commencement of 

war, or in the midst of a struggle already more or less engaged. 

6. The theatre of war may be transported into the enemy's couni 
into an ally's territory, or into one's own territory. 

7. If a war of invasion be made, it may be neighboring or remote, m 
and well considered, or extravagant. 

8. A war may be national, either against us, or against the enemy. 

9. Finally, there exist civil and religious wars equally dangerous i 
deplorable. 

War once decided upon, without doubt it should be made accordin| 
the principles of the aft, but it will be admitted, however, that there i 
be a great difference in the nature of the operations thkt shall be un 
taken, according to the divers chances to be run. For example, 
hundred thousand French wishing to subject Spain, aroused against tl 
as one man, would not manoeuvre like two hundred thousand French w 
ing to march upon A'icnna, or any other capital, there to dictate p< 
(1809) ; and they would not do the guerillas of Mina the honor to con 
them ill the same manner that they fought at Borodino.* Without g( 
so far for examples, could it be said that the two hundred thoug 
French of whom we have just spoken, ought equally to march upon 
enna, whatever should be the moral condition of the governments, am 
the population between the Rhine and xlic Inn, and between the Dae 
and the Elbe? It is conceived that a regiment ought always to fights 
nearly the same, but it is not so with generals-iu-chief. 

To these different combinations, which belong more or less to di 
matic policy, may be added others, which have relation only to the 
duct of armies. We shall give to the latter the name of military poi 
or the philosophy of war, for they belong exclusively neither to di 
macy, nor to strategy, and are none the less for that of the highest im 



• ThlB, in reply to Major Proketsch, who, despite his well known erudition, bell 
himself able to sustain that the policy of war could have no influence upon its opera 
m.ad that war Bhovld. always be miade in the same manner. 
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tance in the plans of the cabinet, as well as in those of a general of an army. 
Let OS commeuce by analyzing the combinations which relate to di- 
plomacy. 



AETICLB I. 



OFFENSIVE WARS FOR CLAIMING RIGHTS. 



When a state has rights over a neighbonng country, it is not always a 
reason for claiming them by main force. The convenience of the public 
interest must be consulted before determining thereto. 

The most just war ^will be that which, founded upon incontestable 
rights, shall yet offer to the state positive advantages, proportionate to the 
sacrifices and the chances to which it is exposed. But there present 
themselves unfortunately, in our day, so many rights contestable and con- 
tested, that the greater part of wars, although founded in appearance upon 
heritages, testaments and marriages, are in reality no more than wars of 
convenience. The question of the Spanish succession under Louis XIY, 
was the most natural in right, since it reposed on a solemn testament sup- 
ported by family ties, and by the general wish of the Spanish nation ; 
nevertheless it was one of the most contested by all Europe ; it produced 
a general coalition against the legitimate legaPtee. 

Frederick 11, profiting by a war of Austria against France, evokes old 
parchments, enters Silesia by main force, and seizes . upon that rich prov- 
ince, which doubles the strength of the Prussian monarchy. The success 
and importance of this resolution made it a master stroke ; for, if Freder- 
ick had not succeeded, it would have been unjust however to blame him 
for it : the magnitude of the enterprise and its opportuneness could ex- 
case such an irruption, as far as an inroad is excusable. 

In such a war, there are no rules to give ; to know how to wait and to 
projit is everything. Offensive operations ought to be proportioned to 
the end proposed. The first is naturally that of occupying the provinces 
daimed ; the offensive can afterwards be pushed according to circumr 
ftenoeB and the respective forces, to the end of olotamViv^ \X!ka c^issassvi ^^ 
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sired, by menacing the adversary at home ; all depends npon the alliaa 
which one will have been able to secure, and npon the military means 
the two parties. The essential in such an oflFensive, is to have a scro] 
lous care not to awaken the jealousy of a third party, who might come 
the succor of the power which it is proposed to attack. It is for poll 
to forsee this case, and to parry an intervention, by giving all the guan 
ties necessary to one's neighbors. 



ARTICLE II. 



WARS DEFENSIVE IN POLICY AND OFFENSIVE 
MILITARILY. 



A state attacked by its neighbor, who claims old rights upon a pr 
ince, rarely decides to yield it without combat, and through pure com 
tion of those rights, it prefers to defend the territory demanded of 
which is always more honorable and more natural. But, instead 
remaining passively on the frontier, awaiting its aggressor, it may suil 
to take the initiative or offensive ; all depends then on the reciprocal n 
tary positions. 

There is often an advantage in making a war of invasion ; then 
► often one also in awaiting the enemy at home. \A power, strongly c 
stituted within itself, which has no cause for divisions, nor fear froB 
third aggression upon its own territory, will always find a real advant 
in carrying hostilities upon the enemy's soil. In the first place, it ^ 
avoid the ravaging of its provinces, then it will carry on the war at 
expense of its adversary, finally it will put all the moral chances on 
side, by exciting the ardor of its people, and striking the enemy on 
contrary with stupor, from the commencement of the war. Meanwl 
under the purely military point of view, it is certain that an army op< 
ting in its own country, upon an echiquier of which all the natural or ar 
cial obstacles are in its favor or in its power, where all its manoeuvres 
free and seconded by the country, by its inhabitants and its authorit 
may expect great advantages. 

These truths, which sewn incontestable, are susceptible of being app 
^o every kind of war ; but if the principles of strategy are immutable, i 
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not the same with the truths of the policy of war, which undergo 
modifications through the moral condition of the people, the localities, 
and the men who are at the head of armies and of states. These are 
the divers shades which have given credit to the gross error that there 
are no fixed rules in war. We hope to prove that the military science / 
has principles that could not be violated without defeat, when a skillful 
enemy has to be dealt with ; it is the political and moral part of war 
alone which offers difierences that cannot be subjected to any positive 
calculation, but which are nevertheless susceptible of being subjected to " 
the calculations of probabilities. It is necessary then to modify plans of 
operations according to circumstances, although in order to execute those 
plans it is necessary to remain faithful to the principles of the art. It 
will be admitted, for example, that a war against France, Austria or 
Kussia, could not be combined like a war against the Turks, or any Ori- 
ental nation, whose brave but undisciplined hordes, are susceptible of no 
order, no rational manoeuvre, nor of any steadiness under reverses. "^ 



ARTICLE II L 



WARS OF CONYENIENCE. 



The invasion of Silesia by Frederick 11, was a war of convenience ; 
that of the Spanish succession equally so. 

There are two kinds of wars of convenience : those which a powerful 
state may undertake to give itself natural limits, to obtain an extremely 
important political or commercial advantage ; those which it may make 
for diminishing the power of a dangerous rival, or for hindering its in- 
crease. These latter enter, it is true, into wars of intervention ; it is not 
probable that a state will attack singly a dangerous rival ; it will do it 
scarcely but by coalition, in the course of conflicts arising from relations 
with a third. 

All these combinations being within the domain of policy rather than 
of war, and the military operations entering into the categories which we 
Bhall treat, we shall pass over in silence the littift iVi-eA, Taki^\.\» ^^ ^'^ 
this subject 
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ARTICLE IV. 



WARS WITH OR WITHOUT ALLIES. 



It is natural that every war with an ally should be preferable to a n 
without allies, supposing besides, all the other chances equal. Doubtlea 
great State will be more sure of succeeding, than two weaker States whi 
should ally themselves against it ; but yet is it better to have the re 
forcemeut of a neighbor than to struggle alone ; not only do you t 
yourself reinforced by the contingent which he furnishes you, but the ei 
my is enfeebled in a still greater proportion, for he will not have n( 
merely of a considerable corps to oppose to that contingent, he will 
obliged still to watch portions of his territory which otherwise woi 
have been secure from insult. It will be seen, in the following paragra] 
that there are no allies so insignificant as to be disdained with impun 
by a never so formidable State ; a truth which, for the rest, could not 
called in question without denying all the teachings of history. 



ARTICLE V. 



WARS OF INTERVENTION.* 



Of all wars that a State can undertake, the most suitable, the most ; 
vantageous for it, is certainly the war of intervention in a struggle alree 
engaged. The cause for it will easily be comprehended: a State wh 
thiis intervenes, puts in the balance all the weight of its power, in cc 
mon with the power in favor of which it interferes ; it enters ther 
when it wishes, and when the moment is most opportune for giving 
cisive action to the means it brings. 

* This article was written in 1829. 
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There are two kinds of. intervention : the first is that which a State 
seeks to introduce in the interior aflfairs. of its neighbors, the second is to 
intervene seasonably in its exterior relations. 

Publicists have never been agreed as to the right of internal interven- 
tion ; we shall not dispute with them upon the point of right, but we will 
say that the fact has often happened. The Romans owed a part of their 
grandeur to those interventions, and the empire of the English Company 
in India is no otherwise explained. Interior interventions do not always 
succeed ; Russia owes in part the development .of her greatness to that 
which her sovereigns knew how to bring into the affairs of Poland ; Aus- 
tria, on the contrary, came near being ruined for having attempted to inter- 
fere in the afl^irs of the French revolution. These kinds of combinations 
are not in our province. 

Intervention in the external relations of one's neighbors, is more legiti- 
mate, more natural and more advantageous perhaps. In fact, doubtful as 
it is, that a State has the right to meddle with what passes within the inte- 
rior jurisdiction of its neighbors, equally certain is it that it will be ac- 
corded the right to oppose whatever of trouble and disorder the latter may 
carry outside, which could reach it. 

Three motives may engage us to intervene in the exterior wars of onr 
neighbors. The first is a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, which 
engages us to sustain an ally. The second, is the maintainance of what 
is termed the political equilibrium : a combination of modern ages, as ad- 
mirable as it appears simple, and which was, nevertheless, too often for- 
gotten by those even who should have been its most fervent apostles.* 
The third motive, is to profit by a war engaged, not only with the object 
of preventing bad consequences from it, but also for causing the advan- 
tages of it to turn to the profit of him who intervenes. 

History offers a thousand examples of powers which have decayed for 
having forgotten these truths : " that a State declinqs when it suffers the 
immoderate aggrandizement of a rival State, and that a State, though it 
even be of the second order, can become the arbiter of the political bal- 
ance, when it knows how seasonably to put a weight in that balance." 



• To belieye in the possibility of a perfect equilibrium, would bo absurd. It can be but 
a quefltion of a relative and approximate balance. The principle of the maintainance of 
the equilibrium ought to be the basis of policy, as the art of putting in action the most 
pOflsiUe forces on the decisive point, is the rei^ulating principle of iv%x. Qt ^^^^^^.^NXia 
ourltime equilibrium ia an esseotiai portion of the European po\\Uc«\\iaL\a,\«i<i. 
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This is enongh to demonstrate the advantage of ware of intervention mid 
an elevated political point of view. 

With regard to the military point of view, it is plain that an army, a 
pearing as a third party in a struggle already established, becomes prepc 
derant. Its influence will be all the more decisive, in proportion as i 
geographical situation shall have importance relatively to the positions < 
the two armies already at war. Let us cite an example. In the wint 
of 1807, Napoleon crossed the Vistula, and ventured under the walls < 
Ronigsberg, having Austria in his rear, and the whole mass of the Bx 
sian empire before him. K Austria had caused a hundred thousand mi 
to debouch from Bohemia upon the Oder, it would have been finished, 
all probability, with the omnipotence of Napoleon ; his army would ha^ 
been too fortunate in opening itself a way to regain the Bhine, and ever 
thing leads to the belief that it would not have succeeded. Austria pi 
ferred waiting to have its army increased to four hundred thousand mei 
it took then the offensive with this formidable mass two yeare after ai 
was conquered ; whilst that with a hundred thousand men engaged at tl 
proper moment, she would have decided more surely and more easily tl 
fate of Europe. 

If interventions are of different natures, the wars which result fra 
them are also of several kinds. 

1. You intervene as an auxiliary, in consequence of anterior treatie 
and by means of secondary corps, the strength of which is determined. 

2. You intervene as a principal party, to sustain a more feeble neigl 
bor, whose States you go to defend, which carries the theatre of war if 
from your frontiers. 

3. You intervene also as principal party, when you are in the neighbo 
hood of the theatre of war, which supposes a coalition of several grei 
powers against one. 

4. You intervene, in a struggle ahready begun, or before the declaratio 
of war. 

When you inten^ene only with a moderate contingent, in consequenc 
of stipulated treaties, you are but an accessory, and the operations are d 
rected by the principal power. When you intervene by coalition an 
with an imposing army, the case is different. 

The military chances of those wars are various. The Russian army, i 

the Seven Years War, was, in reality, an auxiliary of Austria and France 

ft was, however, a principal party in the north, until the occupation o 
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Old Prussia by its troops ; but when Generals Fermor and Soltikoff con- 
ducted the army into Brandenburg, then it no longer acted but in the 
Austrian interest ; those troops, thrown far from their base, were at the 
mercy of a good or bad manoeuvre of their allies. 

Such remote excursions expose to clangers, and are ordinarily very del- 
icate for the general of an army. The campaign of 1799, and of 1805, 
furnished sad proofs of this, which we shall recall in treating of those ex- 
peditions under the military aspect, (art. 30.) 

It results from these examples, that those remote interventions often 
compromise the armies which are charged with them ; but on the other 
hand, one has the advantage that his own country at least could not be so 
easily invaded, since the theatre of war is carried far from his frontiers ; 
what makes the misfortune of a general, is here a benefit for the State. 

In wars of this nature, the essential thing is, to select a chief who is at 
once a politician and a militaryman ; to stipulate well with your allies 
the part which each is to take in the operations; finally to determine an 
objective point which shall be in harmony with the common interests ; it 
is by the neglect of these precautions that the greater part of coalitions 
have failed, or struggled with difficulty against a power less strong as a 
whole, but more united. 

The third kind of war of intervention, or of seasonableness, indicated 
above, that in a word which consists in intervening with all one's power, 
and in proximity with his frontiers, is more favorable than the others. It 
is the situation in which Austria would have been found in 1807, had she ' 
known how to profit from her position ; it is also that in which she was 
found in 1813. Adjacent to Saxony, where Napoleon had just united his 
forces, taking in reverse, even the front of the French operations on the 
Elbe, she put two hundred thousand men in the balance, with almost a 
certainty of success ; the empire of Italy and her influence over Germany, 
lost through fifteen years of reverses, were re-conquered in two months. 
Austria had, in this intervention, not only the political chances, but more- 
over the military chances in her favor : a double result, which indicates 
the highest degree of advantages to which the chiefs of a State can aspire. 

The cabinet of Vienna succeeded all the more surely, as its interven- 
tion was not merely of the nature of those mentioned in article 3, that is to 
say, sufficiently contiguous to her frontiers to permit the greatest possible 
development of her strength, but because still she intervened in a struggle 
already commenced, in which she entered with all the weight of her means, 
and at the instant which suited her. 
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This double advantage is so decisive that we have seen, not onlj i 
great monarchies, but even very small States, become preponderant, ] 
knowing how to seize this fitness of time. Two examples will suffice 
prove this. In 1552, the Elector Maurice, of Saxony, dared to decki 
himself openly against Charles Fifth, master of Spain, of Italy, and of t 
Germanic empire ; against Charles, victorious over Francis First, m 
pressing France in his firm grasp. This movement, which transported t 
war to the heart of the Tyrol, arrested the great man who menaced 
swallow up everything. In 1706, the Duke of Savoy, Victor AmecMi 
declaring against Louis XIV, changes the face of affairs in Italy, ai 
brings back the French army upon the banks of the Adige, to the wa 
of Turin, where it experienced the bloody catastrophe which immorti 
ized the Prince Eugene. How insignificant statesmen will appear 
those who have meditated upon these two events, and upon the gre 
questions to which they apply ! \ 

We have said enough upon the advantages of these opportune iaU 
ventions ; the number of examples could be multiplied, to infinity, b 
that could add nothing to the conviction of our readers. 



ARTICLE VI. 



WARS OF INVASION THROUGH A SPIRIT OF CONQUES 
OR OTHER CAUSES. 



It is important before all, to remark that there are two very difiFerei 
kinds of invasions : those which attack neighboring powers, and tha 
which ^re carried to a distance, traversing vast countries, the populatic 
of which might be more or less neutral, doubtful or hostile. 

Wars of invasion, made through a spirit of conquest, are not unfort! 

nately always the most disadvantageous ; Alexander, Caesar, and NapolecM 

in the half of his career, have only too well proved this. However, tha 

advantages have limits fixed by nature even, and which it is necessary i 

gnard against crossing, because one falls then into disastrous extremes. 
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Cambyses in Nubia, Darius among the Scythians, Crassus and the Em- 
peror Jdian among the Parthians, finally, Napoleon in Russia, furnish 
bloody testimony to those trliths. It must be owned, nevertheless, the 
mania for conquest was not always the only motive of tlie conduct of 
-the latter ; his personal position, and his struggle with England urged him 
to enterprises, the evident object of which wa^ to come out victorious in 
this struggle ; love of war and its hazards was manifest in him, but he 
was still drawn on by necessity to bend under England or to .triumph in 
'his efforts. One might say that he was sent into this world to teach gen 
erals of armies and statesmen all that which they ought to avoid ; his vie 
tories are lessons of skill, activity and audacity ; his disasters are moder- 
ating examples imposed by prudence, 

A war of invasion without plausible motives, is an outrage against hu- 
manity, like those of Zingis Khan ; but when it can be justified by a great 
interest and a laudable motive, it is susceptible of excuses, if not even of 
approbation. 

The invasion of Spain, executed in 1808, and that which had place in 
1 823, differ certainly as much in their object as in their results ; the first, 
dictated by a spirit of invasion, and conducted with cunning, menaced the 
existence of the Spanish Nation, and was fatal to its author ; the second, 
combatting only dangerous doctrines, and looking to general interests, suc- 
ceeded all the better that it found a decisive point of support in the major- 
ity of the people whose territory it for a moment violated. "We shall not 
undertake to judge them according to natural right ; such questions be- 
long to the political right of intervention. Far from discussing them, we 
merely present them here as proofs that an invasion is not always of the 
Zingis Khan species. The first which we have just cited, contributed to 
the ruin of Napoleon ; the other replaced France in the relative situation 
to Spain which she ought never to have lost. 

Let us entreat Heaven to render those invasions as rare as possible ; 
but let us acknowledge that a State docs better in invading its neighbors 
than in allowing itself to be attacked.- Let us acknowledge also that the 
most sure means against fostering the spirit of conquest and usurpation, 
is to know how to intervene at the proper moment for placing barriers 
to it. 

Supposing then, a war of invasion resolved upon and justified, not upon 
an immoderate desire of conquest, but upon sound State reasons, it is im- 
portant to measure this invasion by the object proposed and by the ob- 
stacles which may be encountered in it, either from the country itself, or 
from its allies. 
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An ioyasioii against a people exasperated and ready for all sacrifice 
who can expect to be sustained in men and money by a powerful neig 
bor, is a hazardous enterprise ; the war of Napoleon in Spain, plainl 
proves this ; the wars of the French Revohition in 1792, 1793 and 179 
demonstrate it still better ; for if this last power was taken, less unpr« 
vided than Spain, neither had it a great alliance for assisting in its defence 
it was assailed by all Europe, both by land and by sea. 

In view of such examples, of what interest could dry maxims be ? 1 
is from the history of those great events that it is necessary to draw rule 
of conduct. 

The invasions of the Russians in Turkey, presented, in some respect* 
the same symptoms of national resistance ; meanwhile it must be owne< 
that the conditions were diflFerent ; the religious hatred of the Ottoman; 
might make them fly to arms ; but settled in the midst of a Greek pop 
ulation twice *as numerous as themselves, the Turks did not find, in a gen- 
eral insurrection, that support which they would have found if all the em 
pire had been mussulman, or if they had mingled the interests of the 
Greeks with those of the conquerors, as France knew how to do with the 
people of Alsace, the best Frenchmen of the kingdom : in this case they 
would have been stronger ; but there would have been no longer any 
religious fanaticism. 

The war of 1828, has proved that the Turks were respectable only on 
their frontiers, where were found united their most warlike militia, whilst 
the interior is falling into ruins. 

When an invasion has nothing to fear from the people, and when it is ap- 
plied to a bordering State, then there are strategic laws which decide in 
regard to it and which must above all be consulted ; this is what rendered 
the invasions of Italy, of Austria, and of Prussia, so prompt. Those 
military chances will be treated of in Article 30. 

But when on the contrary, an invasion is remote and is to traverse vast 
countries to arrive at its end, it is policy much more than strategy to 
which it is necessary to have recourse in order to prepare for its success. 
In fact, the first condition of this success will always be the sincere and 
devoted alliance of a power in the neighborhood of that it is wished to 
attack, since there will be found in its frank and interested concurrence, 
not only an increase of strength, but yet a solid base for establishing 
your depots beforehand, and for basing your operations, and finally, an 
assured refuge in case of need. Now, in order to expect such an alli- 
ance, it \b necessary that the power upon which you would count, have 
tie same interest as jourself in the success of the enterprise. 
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If policy is especially decisive in remote expeditions, that is not saying 
that it is without influence even upon contiguous invasions, for a hostile 
intervention may arrest the most brilliant career of success. The inva- 
sions of Austria in 1805 and 1809, would probably have taken another 
turn if Prussia had intervened in them ; that of the north of Germany in 
1807, depended equally as much upon the cabinet of Vienna. Finally, 
that of Romelia in 1829, assured by measures of a wise and moderate 
policy, could have had fatal results if care had not been taken to remove 
every chance of an intervention by those negociations. 



ARTICLE VII 



WARS OF OPINION. 



Although wars of opinion, national struggles and civil wars are some- 
times confounded in the same conflict, they differ meanwhile suflSciently 
from each other to make it our duty to treat of them separately. 

Wars of opinion present themselves under three aspects : they are limited 
to an intestine struggle, that is to say, to civil war, or they are at the 
same time interior and exterior ; it may happen also, but rarely, that they 
be confined to a conflict with the foreigner. 

Wars of opinion or doctrine between two kS tales,* belong also to the 
class of wars of intervention, for they will always result either from doc- 
trines which a party would impose upon its neighbors through propa- 
gandism, or from doctrines which it will be wished to combat and to put 
down, which leads in every case to intervention. 

These wars, whether they arise from religious dogmas or from political 
dogmas, are not for that the loss deplorable, for, as well as national wars, 

• I fpeak here of war* between two powers and not ol \niM\\n» ii^xv '«^\0a. mi^% % 
•eparate article. 
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they always excite violent passions which render them hateful, cruel an 
terrible. 

Tlie wars of Islamism, those of the Crusades, the Thirty Years Wai 
those of the Leaprue, all offer, with more or less force, the symptoms o 
their species. Doubtless, religion was sometimes a political pretext o 
means, rather than an affair of dogmas. It is probable that the sue 
cessors of Mahomet troubled themselves more with extending their empip 
than with preaching the Koran, and it was doubtless not for making th< 
church of Rome triumph, that Philip II sustained the lieague of France 
"VVe agree even with M. Ancelot, that Louis IX, when he made his cm 
Bade to Egypt, thought more of the commerce of India than of conquer 
ing the Holy Sepulcher. 

When it is thus, the dogma is not merely the J)retext, it is also some 
times a powerful means, for it fulfills the double object of exciting th( 
ardor of one's own people, and of creating for himself a party. For ex 
ample, the Swedes, in the Thirty Years War, and Philip 11 in France 
had in the country an auxiliary more powerful- than their own armies 
But it happens also that the dogma which is combatted for has none bui 
enemies, and then the struggle is terrible. This was the case with th( 
struggles of Islamism and the Crusades. 

Wars of political opinions present nearly the same categories. It ij 
true that in 1792, extravagant societies were seen who really thought U 
spread the famous declaration of the rights of man over all Europe, anc 
governments, justly alarmed, took up arms doubtless with the only idea o: 
rolling back the lava of this volcano into its crater and of stifling il 
therein. 

But the means were not happy, for war and aggression are bad meaa 
ures for arresting an evil which lies entirely in passions excited by a mo 
mentary paroxysm, all the less durable for being the most violent. Time ij 
the true remedy against all bad passions, and against anarchical doctrines 
An enlightened nation may submit an instant to the yoke of an exasper 
ated and factious multitude, but those storms pass away and reason re 
turns. Attempting to arrest such a multitude by a foreign force is verj 
like attempting to stay a mine at the moment when the match has jusi 
reached the powder and caused its explosion. Is it not wiser to allow the 
mine to spring and to fill the funnel afterwards than to be exposed tc 
being blown up with it ? 

A profound study of the French Revolution has convinced me that ii 
tAe Girondins and the National Assembly had not been menaced bj 
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armam^its, they never woald have dared to lay a sacrilegious hand npoH 
the feeble but venerable Louis XYI. The Gironde would never have 
been crushed by the Mountain but for the reverses of Dumouriez and the 
menaces of invasion. And if the parties had been left to jostle each 
other at their ease, it is probable that the National Assembly, instead of 
giving place to the terrible convention, would have returned by degrees 
to the restoration of good monarchical doctrines tempered according to 
the wants and immemorial usages of France. 

Considered under the military relation, those wars are terrible, for the 
invading army attacks not only the military forces of the enemy^ but his 
exasperated masses. It may be objected, it is true, that the violence of a 
party will procure of itself a support by the creation of a contrary party ;' 
it is incontestable that this result is more certain still than in religious 
struggles ; but if the exasperated party hold all the resources of the pub- 
lic strength, the armies, the places, the arsenals, ^nd if it support itself 
upon masses the most numerous, what can the support of a party destitute 
of all those means effect ? What were a hundred thousand Vendeans 
and a hundred thousand federalists able to do for the coalition of 1793 ? 

History ofifers but a single example of a struggle like that of the French 
revolution, and it seems to demonstrate all the danger of attacking an ex- 
cited nation. Meanwhile, the bad conduct of the military operations 
could have contributed also to this result, and in order to be able to de- 
duce eertain maxims from this war, it would be necessary to know what 
would have happened if, after the flight of Dumouriez, the allies, instead 
of destroying the fortresses with cannon shots, and of taking possession 
of them in their name, had written to the commandants of those fortresses, 
that they wanted neither France, nor its places, nor its brave army, and 
bad marched with two hundred thousand men upon Paris. Perhaps, they 
would there have restored the monarchy, but perhaps also they would not 
have returned, unless an equal force had protected their retreat upon the 
lUiine. This is what would be diflScult to decide, since the trial was 
never made, and everything would have depended in this case upon the 
course which the French army would have taken. 

The problem then presents two equally grave hypotheses ; the campaign 
of 1793 has resolved it but in one sense : it would be diflScult to resolve it 
in the other ; it is to experience alone that like sglutions belong. Wjth 
regard to the military rules to be given for these wars, they are nearly the 
same as those for national struggles ; they differ, however, in one capital 
point ; it is that in the latter, the country ought to be occu^l^ wvd^wV 
jeeted, the plaoef ben^fed sod reduced, the wmsA dafttco*^,^ >^\x^ 
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vinces subjugated ; whereas, in afibirs of opinion, it is not so much tb 
object to subdue the country, and to occupy one's self with accessories 
there arc necessary sufficient means for moving directly to the end, with 
out halting at any consideration of detail, and endeavoring, above al 
things, to shun whatever could alarm the nation as to its independeno 
and the integrity of its territory. 

The war made in Spain in 1823, and of which we have spoken in thi 
preceding article, is an example to cite in fa^or of those truths, and ii 
opposition to that of the French Revolution. Doubtless the condition! 
were somewhat different, for the French army of 1792, was composed of 
elements more solid than that of the radicals of the island of Leon. Thf 
war of the Revolution was at once a war of opinion, a national and civi 
war, whilst, if the first war with Spain, in 1808, was altogether national 
that of 1823 was a partial struggle of opinions without nationality : hencf 
the enormous difference in the results. 

The expedition of the Duke d'Angouldme was, moreover, well conduct 
ed in regard to execution.'^ Far from amusing himself with taking places, 
his army acted conformably to the maxims above mentioned ; after hav- 
ing pushed briskly to the Ebro, it was divided here to cut off at theii 
sources, all the elements of the hostile strength, because i^ well knew that, 
seconded by a majority of the inhabitants of the country, it could Vkj di- 
vided without danger. If it had followed the instructions of the minis- 
try, who prescribed to it to subdue methodically all the country and 
places situated between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, in order to base itself 
militarily, it would, perhaps, have failed in its object, or at least, rendered 
the struggle long and bloody, by rousing the national pride with the idea 
of an occupation like that of 1807. But, emboldened by the good re- 
ception of all the population, it comprehended that it was an operation 
more political than military, and that it was a question of leading on 
rapidly to the end. Its conduct, very different from that of the allies in 
1 793, merits the reflection of all those who should have like expeditions 
to direct. It was, therefore, in less than three months under the walls of 
Cadiz. 

If what is passing at this day in the Peninsula, attests that policy 
knew not how to profit from its success, and to found a suitable and solid 



* There were some faults committed under the triple relation, political, military and ad- 

ministratiTe but they were, it is said, the work of coteries which are never wanting at 

every general head quarters. For the rest, the ensemble of the operations did honor to 

Oeaend CfuUleminot, who directed them under the prince, and who, according to the 

Spmalardaf eoald oUIm the principal part of the Buce«M. 
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order of things, the fault was neither in the army nor its chie&, but in the 
Spanish government, which delivered up to violent reactionary counsels, 
was not equal to its mission. Arbiter between two hostile interests, Fer- 
dinand blindly threw himself into the arms of that one of the parties which 
affected a great veneration for the throne, but which counted to make the 
most of the royal authority for its own profit, without troubling itself 
about future consequences. Society remained divided into two hostile 
camps, which it would not have been impossible to calm and to bring to- 
gether in course of time. Those camps have come anew to blows, as I 
bad predicted at Yerona in 1823 ; a great lesson, from which it appears 
for the rest, that no person is disposed to profit in this beautiful and too 
unhappy country, although history is not wanting in examples to attest 
that violent reactions are, no more than revolutions, proper elements for 
constructing and consolidating. God grant that there may result from 
this frightful conflict, a throne strong and respected, equally free of all 
fjEictions, and supported upon a disciplined army as well as the general in- 
terests of the country : a throne, finally, capable of rallying this incom- 
prehensible Spanish nation which, from qualities not less extraordinary 
than its defects, was ever a problem for those even whom we should have 
thought in the best condition to judge it. 



ARTICLE VIII. 



NATIONAL WARS. 



National wars, of which we have already been forced to say a few 
words in speaking of those of invasion, are the most formidable of all ; 
this name can be given only to those which are made against a whole pop- 
ulation, or at least against the majority of that population, animated by 
a noble fire for its independence ; then every step is disputed by a com- 
bat ; the army which enters into such a country holds m it only the field 
where it encamps ; its supplies can only be obtained at t\i<fc ^wxiX. Q>^ ^^ 
fword, its convoys are every where menaced or c«tt\^ ^wvj- 
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This spectacle of the spontaneous movement of a whole nati<y 
rarely seen, and if it presents something grand and generons which • 
niands admiration, the ednseqaenccs of it arc so terrible that, for the 
of humanity, we should desire never to witness it.* 

Such a movement may be produced by the most opposite causes : a 
people can be raised in mass at the voice of its government, and 
masters even set the example by putting themselves at its head, when 
are animated by a noble love for their sovereign and for their coui 
in the same manner a fanatic people arm themselves at the voice of 1 
monks, and a people excited by political opinions, or by the sacred 
they bear for their institutions, precipitate themselves to meeMhe ei 
in order to defend what they hold most dear. 

The conunand of the sea enters for much in the results of a nati 
invasion ; if the people aroused has a great extent of coast, and is mi 
of the sea, or in alliance with a power which commands it, then it 
sistance is centupled, not only through the facility had for feeding 
fire of insurrection-, of alarming the enemy on all points of the con 
which he occupies, but still by the difficulties which will be interpose 
its supplies by the maritime route. 

The nature of the country contributes also a great deal to the fac 
of a national defense ; mountainous countries are always those in w 
a people is most formidable. After those come countries cut up by 
forests. 

The struggle of the Swiss against Austria and against the Duk 
Burgundy ; those of the Catalans in 1712 and in 1809 ; the difficu 
which the Kussians experience in subduing the people of Cauca 
finally, the reiterated efforts of the Tyroleans, demonstrated sufficic 
that mountain people have always resisted longer than those of 
plains, as much through their character and manners, as from the na 
of those countries. Defiles and great forests favor, as well as clifife, 
kind of partial defense ; and the Bocage of La Vendee, becom< 
justly celebrated, proves that every difficult country, even thoug 
be but intersected with hedges, ditches and canals, produces a like 
suit when it is bravely defended.! 

* It will be seen farther on that this general rising must not be compounded witl 
oaticnal defense prefcribed by institutions and regulated by governments. 

f The hedges and ditches which separate properties in La Vendue are so large that 
make of each farm a veritable redoubt, the obstacles of which the inhabitants of 
country alone are practiced in overc(ming. Ordinary hedges and ditches, althi 
uaefalf could not hare the same importance. 
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The obstacles which a regular army encounters, in wars of opinion as 
well as in national wars, are inunense and render yery difficult the mission 
(>f the G(eneral charged with conducting it. The events which we have 
jnst cited, as also the slaruggle of the Low Countries against Philip 11, 
and that of the Americans against the English, furnish evident proofs of 
this : but the much more extraordinary struggle of La Yendee against 
the victorious Kepublic ; those of Spain, Portugal and the Tyrol against 
Napoleon ; finally those, so desperate of the Morea against the Turks, 
and of Navarre against the forces of Queen Christine, are examples 
more striking stilL 

It is especialiy when the hostile populations are supported by a con- 
siderable nudeus of disciplined troops, that such a war offers immense 
difficulties.* You have but an army, your adversaries have an army and 
a whole people raised in mass or at least in good part ; a people turning 
every thing into arms, of which each individual conspires for your ruin, 
of which all the members, even the non-combattants have an interest 
in yourperdition, and favor it by every means in their power. You oc- 
cupy little but the soil upon which you encamp ; beyond the limits of 
this camp, every thing becomes hostile to you, and multiplies by a thou- 
sand means the difficulties which beset you at every step. 

Those difficulties become especially exaggerated when the oountry is 
much cut up by natural accidents : each armed inhabitant knows the 
smallest footpaths and their terminations ; he finds every where a parent, 
a brother, a Mend, who seconds him : the chiefs are acquainted in the 
same manner with the country, and learning instantly the least of your 
movements, can take the most efficacious measures for defeating your pro- 
jects, whilst that, deprived of all information, out of condition to risk de- 
tachments of scouts for obtaining it, having no other support than your 
bayonets, nor security but in the concentration of your columns, you act 
like blind men; each of your combinations becomes an illosion, and 
when, after the best concerted movements, the most rapid and fatiguing 
marches, you think you have reached the goal of your efforts and are 
about to strike in a clap of thunder, you find no other traces of the ene- 
my than the smoke of his bivouacs. Very like Don Quixo^t, you tilt thus 



• Without the assistance of regular disciplined armies, popular risingn -vronld always be 
Matty pat down ; thej oould procrastinate, like the remnants of La Vendee, bat could 
B«T«r prermut inTadon oroonquast. 
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against wmd^nills, whilst your adversary is throwing himself upon ] 
communications, breaking ap the detachments left to goard them, 
prising yoar convoys, your dep6t8, and making npon yon a disastrous- 
in which yon must necessarily succumb in the end. 

I myself have had, in the war with Spain, two terrible example 
this nature. When Ney's Corps replaced that of Soult at Ooruni 
had cantoned the companies of the artillery train between Betanzos 
Corunna, in the midst of four brigades which were distant from them 
to three leagues ; no Spanish troops showed themselves within tw< 
leagues around ; Soult still occupied Santiago de Compostella, Man 
Mathieu's division was at Ferrol and at Lugo ; that of Marcham 
Corunna and Betanzos ; meanwhile one fine night those companies of 
train disappeared, men and horses, without our ever being able evsa 
learn what had become of them ; a single wounded Corporal esca 
and assured us that peasants, conducted by priests or monks, had nu 
cred them. 

Four months afterwards. Marshal Ney marched, with a single divii 
to the conquest' of the Asturias, and descended by the valley of the Na 
whilst Kellerman debouched from Leon by the route of Oviedo. A ] 
of the corps of Romana, which guarded the Asturias, defiled by 
slopes of the heights which enclosed the valley of the Navia, at a leagu 
most from our columns, without the Marshal knowing a word of it ; at 
moment when the latter reached Gijon, the army of Romana foil in 
midst of the isolated division of Marchand, which, dispersed to guarc 
Gralicia, came near being taken separately, and only escaped by the pro 
return of the Marshal to Lugo. The war with Spain oifered a thou£ 
scenes as lively as this. All the gold of Mexico would not have sufl 
for procuring the French any information, and all that was given t 
was but a lure to make them fall the more easily into snares. 

.No army, however inured to war it may be, could struggle with sue 
against such a system applied to a great people, unless it were by force 
formidable that it could occupy strongly all the important points of 
country, cover its own communications, and still furnish active corps i 
ciently large for beating the enemy wherever he should present him 
But when this enemy himself has a tolerably respectable regular armj 
serving as a nucleus to the resistance of the population, what forces w 
not be necessary in order to be at once superior every where, and to 
sure remote communications against numerous corps ? 

It h particularly important to study well the war in the Spanish Pc 
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sola, in order to appreciate all the obstacles which a general and brave 
troops may encounter in the conquest or the occupation of a country thus 
roused. What efforts of patience, of courage and of resignation were not 
necessary to the phalanxes of Napoleon, of Massena, of Soult, of Ney, and 
of Suchet, in order to hold out for six whole years against three or four 
hundred thousand armed Spaniards and Portuguese, seconded by the reg- 
ular armies of the Wellingtons, the Beresfords, the Blakes, the Bomanas, 
Guestas, Castagnos, Bedings and Balesteros I 

The means of succeeding in such a war are difficult enough ; to display 
in the first place a mass of forces proportionate to the resistance and to the 
obstacles which are to be encountered ; to calm the popular passions by 
all the means possible ; to use them now and then ; to display a great 
mixture of policy, of mildness and severity, and above all great justice ; 
such are the first elements of success. The examples of Henry IV in the 
wars of the League, of Marshal Berwick in Catalonia, of Suchet in Ara- 
gon and in Valencia, of Hoche in Vendee, are models of difierent kinds, 
but which may be employed according to circumstances with the same 
success. The admirable order and discipline, maintained by the armies of 
Generals Diebitsch and Paskevitch in the late war, are also models to 
cite, and contributed not a little to the success of their enterprises. 

The extraordinary obstacles which a national struggle presents to an 
army wishing to invade a country, have led some speculative minds to de- 
sire that there might never be any other wars, because then they would 
become more rare, and conquest becoming thus more difficult, would offer 
less attractions to ambitious chiefs. 

This reasoning is more specious than just, for, in order to admit its 
consequences, it would be necessary to be able always to inspire popula- 
tions with the disposition for flying to arms ; afterwards it would be 
necessary to be certain that henceforth there would be no wars but those 
of conquest, and that all those legitimate, but secondary wars, which 
have for object only the maintainance of the political equilibrium, 
or the defense of public interests, should be banished for ever. OtI\pr- 
\n8e, what means would there exist of knowing when and how it 
would be suitable to excite a national war ? For example, if a hundred 
thousand Germans passed the Rhine, and penetrated into France with 
the primitive object of opposing the conquest of Belgium by this power, 
but with no other project of ambition against it, would it be necessary to 
raise en masses all the population of Alsace, of Lorraine, of Champagne, 
of Burgundy, men, women and children, to make a Saragassa of every 
little walled town, and thus to bring about through reprisals the murder, 
pillage, and burning of the whole country? I!t]^'\MTio\.^OTA,«sA^ 
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German army oocapy those provinces at the end of certain successes, ' 
wili answer that it do not then seek to appropriate a part of them, altho 
in the beginning it had no such intention ? 

The difficulty of answering these two questions thus proposed, w( 
seem to militate in favor of national wars ; but are there no means of 
pelling such an aggression without recoui^ to risings in mass, and a 
of extermination ? Does there not exist a medium between those sti 
gles of populations, and the ancient regular wars, made only by permai 
armies ? Does it not suffice, in order to defend a country well, to or( 
ize a militia or landwehr which, clad in uniform, and called by govi 
mcnt to intervene in the struggle, would regulate thus the part which 
populations were to take in the controversy, would not put them enti 
out of the pale of the laws of nations, and would place* just limits to a 
of extermination ? 

For my part, I shall answer affirmatively, and in applying this mi 
system to the questions above propounded, I would guarantee that i 
thousand French regular troops, supported by the national guards of 
East, would have an easy sSair with that German army which sh< 
have crossed the Yosges ; for, reduced to fifty thousand men by a hosi 
detachments, it would have, on arriving near the Meuse, or in the Argoi 
more than a hundred thousand men on its back. It is precisdy in en 
to succeed in this juste milieu, that we have presented as an invarii 
maxim, the necessity of preparing for the army good national reserves 
system which offers the advantage of diminishing the expenses in timi 
peace, and of assuring the defense of the country in case of war. 1 
system is nothing else than that employed by France in 1792, imitatec 
Austria in 1809, and by all Germany in 1813. In view of this I she 
not have expected the misplaced attacks of which it has been the subj 

I shall resume this discussion by affirming that without being an I 
pian philanthropist or a condottieri, one can wish that wars of exterra 
tion might be banished from the code of nations, and that the national 
feiJ^es, through a regulated militia, could suffice henceforth, with good 
litical alliances, for assuring the independence of States. 

As a military man, preferring loyal and chivalric war to organized 
sassination, I own, that if it were necessary to choose, I should ever pn 
the good time when the French and English guards politely invited e 
other to fire first, as was the case at Fontenoy, to the frightful epoch wi 
the curates, the women and the children organized over the whole soil 
Spain, the murder of isolated soldiers. 

JKin the eyea of General R * * * this opinion is yet a blaspheisg 
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shall console myself without difficulty, at the same time acknowledging 
that there is a mean term between these two extremes, which answers all 
wants, and which is precisely the* system which has cost me so many uur 
just criticisms. 



ARTICLE IX. 



CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS WARS. 



Intestine wars, when they are not connected with a foreign quarrel, are 
ordinarily the Vesult of a struggle of opinions, of political or religious 
party spirit. In the middle ages, they were oftener the shocks of feudal 
coteries. The most deplorable wars are, without doubt, those of religion. 
It is comprehended that a State may combat its own children, to prevent 
political factions which enfeeble the authority of the throne and the na- 
tional strength ; but that it should slaughter its subjects in order to force 
them to pray in Latin or in French, and to acknowledge the supremacy 
of a foreign pontiff, is what reason can hardly conceive. Of all kings, 
the most to be pitied was, without contradiction, Louis XIY, driving 
away a million of industrious protestants, who had put his grandfather 
upon the throne, a protestant like them. "Wars of fanaticism are horri- 
ble when mingled with external wars ; they are frightful, even when they 
are only family quarrels. The history of France in the time of the 
liCague, will be a lasting lesson for nations and kings ; it is difficult to Be- 
lieve that this people, yet so noble and chivalric under Francis First, 
should have fallen in twenty years into an excess of brutality so deplo- 
rable. 

To give maxima for these kinds of wars would be absurd ; there is but 
one upon which sensible men are agreed, this is to unite the two sects, or 
the two parties, in order to drive away the foreigner who should wish to 
meddle in the quarrel, then to explain to each other with moderation, to 
the end of mingling the rights of the two ps^tieft mto «k "^ai^ ^l t^^i^soss^-* 
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ation. In fact, the intervention of a third power in a religions diq 
could never be other than an act of ambition.* 

It is conceived that governments intervene in good faith against a 
litical phrenzy, the dogmas of which may menace the social order 
though ordinarily those fears are exaggerated and serve often as a pre 
it is possible for a State to believe itself truly so menaced at home, 
in the matter of theological disputes, it is never the case, and the i 
vention of Philip II in the afifairs of the League, could have no othei 
ject than the division or subjection of France to his influence, to the 
of dismembering her by degrees. 



ARTICLE X. 



DOUBLE WARS, AND THE DANGER OF UNDERTAK 
TWO WARS AT ONCE 



The celebrated maxim of the Romans, never to undertake two \ 
wars at a time, is too well known and too well appreciated to requin 
demonstration of its wisdom. 

A state may be constrained to make war against two neighboring 
pies ; but circumstances must be very inauspicious, when it does no 
in this case, an ally which comes to its succor for its o\m preservi 
and the maintainance of the political equilibrium. It is rare also, 
those two peoples leagued against it, have the same interest in the 
and engage therein all their means ; now, if one of them be only an f 
iai'y, it will already be but an ordinary war. 

* Colonel Wagner, in translating the first edition of my Compend, has found my 
tlon too absolute, basing himself upon the support given by Gustarus Adolphus 
Protestants of Germany, and by Elizabeth to those of France ; a support dictated ft 
ing to him by a -wise policy. Perhaps he is right, for the pretention of Rome m 
church to uniyersal dominion, -was flagrant enough to give fear to the Swedes, and e 
the English ; but this was not the case with Philip n ; besides, ambition can wd 
cDtend into the oaloulations of Qustayus and Elisabeth 
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Louis XrV, Frederick the Great, the Emperor Alexander and Napo- 
leon, sustained gigantic struggles against coalesced Europe. When such 
struggles arise from voluntary aggressions which could be avoided, they 
indicate a capital fault on the part of him who engages in them, but if 
they arise from imperious and inevitable circumstances, they must at least 
be remedied, by seeking to oppose means or alliances capable of establish- 
ing a certain ponderation of the respective forces. 

The great coalition against Louis XIV, caused, as we have said, by his 
piojects upon Spain, took, nevertheless, its origin in the preceding aggres- 
sions which had alarmed all his neighbors. He could oppose to leagued 
Europe only the faithful alliance of the Elector of Bavaria, and the more 
equivocal one of the Duke of Savoy, who himself was not slow to increase 
the number of the coalitionists. Frederick sustained war against the 
three most powerful monarchies on the continent, with the support alone 
of subsidies from England, and of fifty thousand auxiliaries from six differ- 
ent small States ; but the division and feebleness of his adversaries were 
his best allies. 

Those two wars, like that sustained by the Emperor Alexander in 1812, 
were almost impossible to avoid. 

France had all Europe on her hands in 1793, in consequence of the ex- 
travagant provocations of the Jacobins, of the exaltation of the two par- 
ties, and of the Utopias of the Girondins who braved, they said, aU the 
kings of the earth in counting on the support of the English squadrons I 
The result of those absurd calculations was a frightful disorder, from 
which France extricated herself as by a miracle. 

Napoleon is then in a manner the only one of modern sovereigns who has 
voluntarily undertaken two, and even three frightful wars at once, those 
with Spain, with England and with Russia ; but yet did he support him- 
self in the latter, with the concurrence of Austria and of Prussia, 
without speaking even of Turkey and of Sweden, upon which he counted 
with too much confidence, so that this enterprise was not so adventurous 
on his part as has generally been believed, judged according to the turn 
of affiiirs. 

It is seen from what precedes, that there is a great distinction to be 
made between a war undertaken against a single State, in which a third 
should come to take a part by means of an auxiliary corps, and two wars 
conducted simultaneously at the most opposite extremities of a country, 
against two powerful nations which should engage all their resources to 
overwhelm him who shoiild have menaced them. ?ot Vos^ssiCib, V^^ ^<;2raX^^ 
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hand to hand straggle of Napoleon in 1809, with Austria and Spahi, 
tidned by England, was much more grave for him, than if he had had i 
only with Aostria, assisted by any auxiliary corps whatever, fizec 
known treaties. Straggles of this last kind enter in the category of < 
nary wars. 

It most be concluded then in general, that doable wars should be avc 
as much as possible ; and that when the case happens, it is even betb 
dissemble the wrongs of one of our neighbors until the opportune moi 
arrives for requiring the redress of the just grievances of which we n 
have to complain. However, this rule could not be absolute; 
respective forces, the localities, the possibility of finding allies also os 
side for re-establishing a sort of equilibrium between the parties, ai 
many oircumstances which will have an influence on the resolutions 
State which should be menaced with a like war. We shaU have ao 
pHshed our task, by pointing out at once the danger «nd the rem 
which can be opposed to it. 



CHAPTEB II. 



MILITARY POLICY, OR THE PHILOSOPHY 
OP WAR. 



We have already explained what is understood under this denomina- 
tioiL Th^ are all the moral combinations which relate to the operations 
of armies. If the political combinations of which we haye just spoken 
are also moral causes which have an influence upon the conduct of a war, 
> there are others which, without belonging to diplomacy, are none the 
more oombinatioiis of strategy or of tactics. We could then give them no 
denomination more rational than that of military policy or philosophy of 
war.* 

We shall stop at the first, for, although the true acceptation of the 
word philosophy may be applied to war as well as to the speculations of 
metaphysics, so vague an extent has been given to this acceptation, 
that we experience a kind of embarrassment in uniting those two words. ' 
It will be recollected then that by policy of war^ I understand all the re- 
lations of diplomacy with war, whilst that military policy designates only 
the military combinations of a State or of a general. 

Military policy may embrace all the combinations of a project of war, 

* Lloyd hM well treated this gulgect in the 2d and 3d parts of his Memoirs ; his chapters 
OB the General and on the Passions are remarkable ; the 4th part is also interesting ; but it 
vmato eomi^eteness, and his points of view are not always just. The Marquis de Cham 
fesij hM tlto toeated this saltjeet, and not without some soooess^ alihoia%Vi bft \ttatni<Qi»iV 
4Pf«Maili ; moreovtr, he has onJj walked in the fooUteps ot M..Tt%SMi\i]Uk\ ^« lAnvc^^ 
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other fhftn those of diplomatic policy and strategy ; as the number of 
them is pretty large, we could not devote a special article to each, with 
out going beyond the limits of this compend, and withoat deviating froi 
our object, which is not to g^ve a complete treatise of those matters, \m 
merely to point out their relations with military operations. 

In fact, we may range in this category the passions of the peopl 
against whom we are going to combat ; their military system ; the mean 
of first line and of reserve ; the resoorces of their finances ; theattadi 
ment they bear to their government, or to their institations. Besides thai 
the character of the chief of the State ; that of the chiefe of the tamy, am 
their military talents ; the influence which the cabinet or the coondls d 
war exercise apon the operations, from the distance of the capitol ; tii 
system of war which controls in the hostile staff; the difference in the ooi 
stitative force of the armies, and in their armament ; the geography an 
the military statistics of the comitry where one is to penetrate ; final^ 
the resoorces and the obstacles of every nature which may there be ei 
conntered, are so many important points to consider, and which are, nen 
ertheless, neither of diplomacy nor of strategy. 

There are no fixed roles to give on soch matters, onless it be that 
government shoold neglect nothing to arrive at a knowledge of these d 
tails, and that it is indispensable to take them into consideration in 12 
plans of operations which it shall propose to itself. We are aboot 1 
sketch, however, the principal points which ooght to goide in these Idoi 
of combinations. 



ARTICLE XI. 



MILITARY STATISTICS AND GEOGRAPHY. 



By the first of these sciences is onderstood as perfect a knowledge 
possible, of all the elements of power, and all the means of war of tl 
enemy we are called npon to combat ; the second consists in the top 
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gni]^cal and strategical description of the theatre of war, with all the 
obstacles which art and nature may offer to enterprises ; the examination 
df the permanent decisive points which a frontier or even the whole ex- 
tent of a country presents. Not only the pablic ministry, bat the chief 
of the army and of the staff should be initiated into this knowledge, under 
pain of finding cruel mistakes in their calculations, as often happens, even 
in our day, notwithstanding the immense progress which civilized nations 
have made in all the sciences, statistical, political, geographical and topo- 
gpraphicaL I will cite two examples of them of which I was a witness ; 
in 1796, tibe army of Morean, penetrating into the Black Forest, expected 
to find terrible mountains, defiles and forests, which the ancient Hercinius 
called to memory with frightful circumstances ; we were surprised after 
having climbed the cli& of that vast plateau, which look upon the Bhine, 
to see that those steeps and their counterforts form the ouly mountains, 
and Hiat the country, from the sources of the Danube to Donauwerth, pre- 
sents plains as rich as fertile. 

The second example, still more recent, dates in 1813 ; the whole army 
of Napoleon, and that great captain himself, regarded the interior of Bo- 
hemia as a country cut up with mountains, whereas, there exists scarcely 
one more flat in Europe, as soon as you have crossed the belt of second- 
ary mountains with which it is surrounded, which is the affidr of a march. 

An the European military men had nearly the same erroneous opinions 
upon the Balkan, and upon the real force of the Ottomaus in the interior. 
It seems that general orders were given from Constantinople to cause this 
enclosure to be regarded as ahnost impregnable, and as tiiie palladium of 
the empire, an error which, in my quality of inhabitant of the Alps, I 
have never shared. Prejudices, not less deeply rooted, led to the belief, 
that a people, all the individuals of T^ch went unceasingly armed, 
would form a redoubtable militia, and would defend themselves to the 
last extremity. Experience has proved, that the ancient institutions which 
placed the elite of the Janizaries in the frontier cities of tiiie Danube, had 
rendered the population of tiiiose cities more warlike than the inhabitants 
of the interior, who make war against the unarmed rayahs ; this phan- 
tasmagoria has been appreciated at its just value ; it was but an imposing 
curtain which nothing sustained, and the first enclosure forced, the pres- 
tige has disappeared. In truth, the projects of reform of the Sultan 
Mahmoud had exacted the overthrow of the ancient system without giving 
time to substitute a new one for it, so that the empire found itself taken 
unprepared ; experience has proved, however, that a multitude of brave 
meoy armed to Ihe teeth, does not stfll constitate a good army, nor a na- 
tional defense. 
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Let 08 retara to the necessity of being well acquainted with the goQf 
raphy and military statistics of an empire. Those sciences are wautiof 
it is tnie, in elementary treatise, and remain yet to be developed. lioyd 
who has made on them an essay in the fifth part of his Memoirs, in de 
scribing the frontiers of the great states of Earope has not been happy ii 
his sayings and his predictions ; he sees obstacles everywhere ; he ppesenti 
among others, as impregnable, the frontiers of Austria upon the Inn, b9 
tween the Tyrol and Passau, where we have seen Morean and Nap<deoi 
mancenvre, and trimnph with armies of a hundred and fifty thousand mei 
in 1800, 1805 and 1809. The greater part of those reasoning! are op« 
to the same criticism ; he has seen things too materially. 

But if these sciences are not publicly taught, the archives of the Eoro 
pean stafb must be rich with valuable documents for teaching them, n 
least in the special schools of this corps. 

In waiting for some studious officer to profit from those documents, pab 
lished or unpublished, for giving the public a good military and strategics 
geography, it may, thanks to the immense progress which topography ha 
made in our day, be supplied in part, by means of the excellent maps pub 
lished within the last twenty years in all countries. At the epoch of tb 
commencement of the French revolution, topography was yet in its infancy 
excepting the semi-topographical map of Cassi, there was scarcely any ba 
the works of Bakenberg, which would have merited that name. Th 
Austrian and Prussian stafi^ had, meanwhile, good schools already, whid 
from time to time, have borne their finits ; the maps recently published a 
Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Stuttgard, Paris, as well as those of the interest 
ing institute of Herder, at Friburg in Brisgau, assure to future general 
immense resources, unknown to their predecessors. 

Military statistics is scarcely better known than geography ; there an 
only a few vague and superficial tables, in which are thrown at hazari 
the number of armed men and vessels which a State possesses, as well a 
the revenues that it is supposed to have, which is far from constitutinj 
entirely a science necessary for combining operations. Our aim is not t 
examine here thoroughly those important matters, but to indicate thea 
as means of success in those enterprises which it should be desired t 
form. 
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A.RTIOLB XII. 



DIYEBS OTHER CAUSES WHICH HAVE AN INFLUENCE 
UPON THE SUCCESS OP A WAR. 



If the excited passions of the people which we are to combat are a 
great enemy to conquer, a general and a government ought to employ all 
their efiforts to calm those passions. We could add nothing to what we 
have said on this subject in speaking of national wars. 

On the other hand, a general ought to do every thing to electrify his 
soldiers, and to give them that same transport which it is important to 
allay in his adversaries. All armies are susceptible of the same en- 
thusiasm, the motives and the means only dififer according to the spirit 
of the nations. Military eloquence has made the subject of more 
than one work ; we will only indicate it as a means. The proclamations 
of Napoleon ; those of General Paskevitsch ; the addresses of the ancients 
to their soldiers ; those of Suwarof to men still more simple, are models 
of different kinds. The eloquence of the juntas of Spain, and the mira- 
racles of the Madona del Pilar, have led to the same results by very op* 
posite roads. In general, a cherished cause, and a chief who inspires con- 
fidence by past victories, are great means for electrifying an army and 
facilitating its successes. 

Some military men have contested the advantages of enthusiasm, and 
preferred to it imperturbable sang-froid in combats. NBoth have advan- ( 
tages and inconveniences which it is impossible to mistake ; enthusiasm 
leads to the greatest actions, the difficulty is to sustain it constantly ; and 
when an excited troop is discouraged, disorder is introduced into it more 
rapidly. 

The greater or less activity and audacity in the chiefs of the respective 
armies is an element of success or of reverse which could not be subjected 
to rules. 

A cabinet and a general-m-chief ought to take into consideration the 
intrinsic value of their troops, and their constitutive toicft ^om^^T^^^f^ ^ 
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that of the eoemy. A Bossian general, conunanding troope the moi 
solidly constituted in Europe, may undertake every thing in open fidf 
against undisciplined and disordered masses, however brave elsewhere mi^ 
be the individuals who compose them. Concert g^ves strength, order pic 
cures concert, discipline leads to order ; without discipline and withoa 
order no success is possible.* 

The same Russian general, with the same troops, will not be able t 
dare every thing against European armies, having the same instructim 
and nearly the same discipline as his own. Finally, one can venture \m 
fore a Mack what he would not venture before a Napoleon. 

The action of the cabinet upon the armies has an influence als 
upon the audacity of their enterprises. A general whose genius and an 
are chained by an aulic council at four hundred leagues from the theati 
of war, will struggle with disadvantage against him who shall have a 
liberty of action. 

Witiii regard to the superiority as to skill in the generals, it will not Jb 
contested that it is one of the most certain pledges of victory, especiaO 
when all other chances shall be supposed equal. Doubtless great captaii 
have many times been seen beaten by mediocre men ; but an exceptio 
does not moke a rule. An order badly comprehended, a fortuitous even 
may cause to pass into the camp of the enemy all the chances of succea 
which a skillfid general should have prepared by his manoeuvres ; it : 
one of those hazards which one can neitiiier foresee nor avoid. Would : 
be just, for that reason, to deny the influence of principles or of scieno 
«nder ordinary circumstances? Undoubtedly not, for this hazard eve 
produces the finest triumph of principles, since they will be found applic 
by the army against which it was wished to employ them, and it will coi 
quer through their ascendancy. But in yielding to the evidence of tho( 
reasons, it will be inferred from them, perhaps, that they militate again 
science. That would not be better founded, since the science consists i 
putting on one's side all the chances possible to foresee, and it cannot be e: 
tended to the caprices of destiny. Now, for a hundred battles gained I 
skillful manceuvres, there are two or three gained by fortuitous accident 

If the skill of the general-in-chief is one of the surest elements of vi 



* If irregular troops are sotblsg when they compose the whole army, and if they do n 
know how to gain battles, it mast be owned that, supported by good troops they are i 
auxiliary of the highest importance ; when they are numerous, they reduce the enemy 
despair, by destroying his conyoys, intercepting all his communications, and holding hj 
asJt were Jnyested ih his camps ; they render aboye all retreats disastrous, as the Tren 
experienced in 1812. (See article 46.) 
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tory, it will easily be judged that the choice of generals is one ef the most 
delicate points of the science of governments, and one of the most essen- 
tial parts of the military policy of a State ; nnfortonately, this choice is 
snbjected to so many petty passions, that chance, seniority, favor, spirit 
of coterie, jealousy, wUl often have as much part in it as the pnblic inter- 
CBt and justice. This object is, moreover, so important, that we shall con- 
secrate to it a special article. 



ARTICLE XIII. 



MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 



One of the most important points of the military policy of a State, is 
that which concerns the institutions that govern its army. An excellent 
anny, commanded by a mediocre man, may effect great things : a bad 
anny, conunanded by a great captain, will do, perhaps, as much ; but it 
would do much more stiU, if it joined the good quality of the troops to the 
talents of their chief. * 

Twelve essential conditions concur in the perfection of an army : 

The first, is to have a good system of recruiting ; 

The second, a good formation ; 

The third, a system of well organized national reserves ; 

The fourth, troops and officers well instructed in the manoeuvres, and in 
the interior and field service ; 

The fif&, a discipline strict, without being humiliating ; 

The sixth, a system of recompense and of emulation well combined ; 

The seventh, special arms, (engineers and artillery) having a satisfac- 
tory instruction ; 

The eight, an armament well contrived, and superior, if it be possible, 
to tliat of the enemy ; applying this not only to offensive but to defensive 



The ninth, a general staff, capable of turning to good account all those 
elements^ and ike good organization of which responds tA \b& c]bu»saSL\&. 
rtmotion of its Mo&tb ; 
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r The ttenth, will be a good STstem f6r the sappliei, the hoiqiitBli, i 
the adminietratioii in general.* 

The eleventh, is a good system for organizing the command oi 
and the high direction of operations ; 

The twelfth, consists in the excitation of the military spirit. 

It most be said none of these conditions conld be neglected without gravv 
•nconveniences. 

A fine army well roancBavred, well disciplined, bat without skillful con* 
ductors, and without national resources, allowed Prussia to fall in fifteen 
days under the blows of Napoleon. On the other hand, it has been seen, in 
very many circumstances, how much a State ought to congratulate itself 
for having a good army ; it was the care and the skill of Philip and Alex- 
ander in formiDg and instructing their phalanxes, which rendered thoec 
masses so movable, and so fit to execute the most rapid manoeuvres, and 
which permitted the Macedonians to subjugate Persia and India with that 
handful of choice soldiers. It was the excessive love of the father erf 
Frederick for soldiers, which procured this great king an army capable of 
executing all his enterprises. 

A government which neglects its army under any pretext whatever, il 
then a government guilty in the eyes of posterity, since it prepares humili 
ations for its colors and its country, instead of preparing them for sue 
cesses by following a contrary course. Far from us the thought that a 
government ought to sacrifice evqpr thing for the army I This would b( 
an absurdity. But it ought to make it the object of its constant career 
and if the prince have not himself a military education, it is difficult to 
attain that end. In this case, which, unfortunately, happens but too 
often, it must be supplied by wise and provident institutions, at the head 
of which will be placed, without doubt, a good staff system, a good system 
of recruiting, and a good system of national reserves. It is, especiallj 
in times of protracted peace, that it is important to watch over the pre8e^ 
vation of armies, for it is then that they can more easily degenerate, and 
that it is important to maintain in them a proper spirit, and to exercise 



* To these different conditions may be added a good system of clothing and equipmenti 
for, if these articles have a less direct influence in the operations of the field of battle than 
the armament, they eontribate, nevertheless, to the preservation of the troops ; now, In 
the long run, an army which shall take the best care of its old soldiers, may hope for ft 
notable superiority over young levies incessantly renewed. The English army has been 
cited as a model in this kind ; but it is easy with the treasures of England to provide well 
for small am^ of lUty or sixty thousand men, the thing is more diflloalt for oonttneiktat 
powera with their great annies. 
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them in great manoeuvres, very incomplete semblances, doubtless, of efiEec- 
tive wars, but which incontestably prepare troops for them. It is not less 
important to prevent them from falling into effeminacy, by employing 
them in labors useful for the defense of the country. 

The isolation of troops by reigments in garrisons, is one of the worst 
systems that can^be followed, and the Russian and Prussian formation by 
permanent divisions and corps d'armee, seems much preferable. In general, 
the Russian army might at this day be offered as a model in a great many 
respects, and if, in many points, what is practiced therein, would become 
useless and impracticable elsewhere, we must acknowledge that in general, 
we could borrow from it many good institutions. 

With regard to recompenses and advancement, it is essential to protect 
seniority of service, at the same time opening a door to merit ; three 
quarters of the promotions ought to be according to the order of the reg- 
ister, and the other quarter reserved to men who should make themselves 
remarkable by their merit and their zeal. In time of war, the order of 
the register ought on the contrary to be suspended, or reduced at least to a 
third of the promotions, leaving the other two-thirds to actions of eclat, 
and to well established services. 

Superiority of armament may augment the chances of success in war ; 
it does not of itself gain battles, but it contributes to it. Every one 
recollects how the great inferiority of the French in artillery came near 
becoming fatal to them at Eylau, and at Marengo. It is recollected also, 
what the French heavy cavalry have gained in adopting the cuirass, which 
it had so long repulsed ; each one knows finally, of what advantage is the 
lance ; doubtless lancers as foragers are no better than hussars ; but 
charging in line is a very different affair ; how many thousands of^ brave 
horsemen have been victims of the prejudice they had against the lance, 
because it constrains a little more in carrying than the sabre I 

The armament of armies is still susceptible of many improvements, and 
that one who shall take the initiative in these ameliorations, will assure to 
itself great advantages. The artillery leaves little to be desired, but the 
offensive and defensive arms of the infantry and the cavalry, merit the at- 
tention of a provident government. 

The new inventions which have had place within the last twenty years, 
seem to menace us with a great revolution in the organization, the ar- 
mament, and even the tactics of armies. Strategy alone will remain with its 
principles, which were the same under the Scipios and the Caesars as un- 
der Frederick, Peter the Great and Napoleon, for they are inde^odfiol 
of the nature of arms, qt the organization of tcoo^ • 
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The means of destraction are being perfected with a frightful pfogrei 
don ; the congreve rockets, of which the Austrians have^sacceeded, it i 
said; in regulating the effect and the direction; the sdirapnell sheOi 
which launch floods of grape to the range of the ball ; steam gmis oi 
Perkins, which vomit as many balls as a battalion, are going to o^toi^ 
perhaps the chances of carnage, as if the hecatombs of the species oi 
Eylau, of Borodino, of Leipzig, and of Waterloo, wq^ not sufficient fo 
desolating the European populations. 

If sovereigns do not unite in congress to proscribe those inventicms oi 
death and destruction, there will remain no other course to take than t 
compose the half of armies of cuirassed cavalry, to be able to captor 
with the greatest rapidity all the machines ; and the infantry even wS 
be compelled to retake its iron armour of the middle ages, without whid 
a battalion could be struck down before approaching the enemy. W 
may then see again the famous gendarmerie, men and horses, all barbei 
with iron. 

In awaiting these circumstances, yet consigned to scarcely probaM 
eventualities, it is certain that the artillery, and every kind of murderou 
pyrotechny, have made advances which ought to lead us to think of th 
modification of the deep order, which Napoleon abused. We shaD retur 
to this subject in the chapter on tactics. 

Let us resume then, finally, in a few words the essential bases of tb 
military policy which a wise government ought to adopt. 

1. Is to give to the prince an education at the same time political am 
military; he will find in his councils rather good administrators tha 
statesmen and soldiers ; he ought then to seek to be one himself. 

2. If the prince does not conduct his armies in person, the most in 
portant of his duties and the dearest of his interests will be that o 
causing himself to be well replaced ; that is to say, to confide the glor 
of his reign and the security of his States, to the general the most capabl 
of directing his armies. 

3. The permanent army ought not only always to be found on a respects 
ble footing ; it must be in condition to be doubled at need by reserve 
wisely prepared. Its instruction and its discipline should be in accordano 
with its good organization : finally, the system of armament should b 
equal at least, if not superior, to its neighbors. 

4. The materiel should equally be upon the best footing, and to hav 
the necessary reserves. ' ^ 

_ S.Itw important that the study of the military sciences be protectei 
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and recompensed, as well as courage and zeal. The corps to which those 
sciences are necessary onght to be esteemed and honored. It is the only 
means of calling into them from all parts men of merit and gcmus. 

6. The general staff should be employed in time of peace in labors 
preparatory to all possible eventaalities of war. Its archives ought to 
be found provided with numerous historical details of the past, and with 
aU the documents statistical, geographical, topographical and strategical 
of the present and the future. It is essential then that the chief of tiiis 
corps and a part of its officers be permanently in the Capitol in time of 
peace, and that the depot of war be nothing else than the depot of the 
general staff, with the exception of a s^ret section to be given to it for 
documents which should be concealed from the subaltern officers of the 
corps. 

7. Nothing should be neglected to have the military geography and 
statistics of neighboring States, to the end of knowing their material 
and moral means of attack and defense, as well as the strategical chances 
of the two parties ; there should be employed in those scientific labors, 
distinguished officers, and they should be recompensed when they acquit 
themselves of them in a remarkable manner. 

8. War once decided upon, it is necessary to resolve upon, if not an 
entire plan of operations, which is always impossible, at least a system of 
operations in which there shall be proposed an object, and a base shall be 
aasoied, as well as the material means necessary for guaranteeing the suo- 
eesB of the enterprise. 

9. Tlie system of operations ought to be in unison with the object of 
the war, with the kind of enemies we will have to fight, with the nature 
and resources of the country, with the character of the nations and that 
of the chie& who conduct them, either with the army or in the interior 
of the State. It ought to be calculated upon the natural and moral 
means of attack or defenses which the enemies may have to oppose to us ; 
finally, we ought to take into consideration the probable alliances which 
may supervene for or against the two parties in the course of the war, 
and which would complicate the chances of it. 

10. The state of the finances of a nation should not be omitted in the 
list of the chances of war which we are called upon to weigh. Never- 
tiieless it wbuld be dangerous to accord to it aU the importance which 
Frederick the Great seems to attach to it in the history of his time. 
This great K^ing may have been right at a tvme^bftTVMm\Ra"««»T^ 
croited in moetpart by voluntary enlistment •, ttien ike \»fiX. ct«WEw ^^^ 
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the last soldier ; bat if national levies are well organized, money wj 
have no longer the same influence, at least for one or^two campaigns. '. 
England has proved that money procured soldiers and auxiliaries, Fran< 
has proved that love of country and honor equally gave soldiers, |ind thi 
at need war supported war. Doubtless France found in the richness • 
its soil and in the exaltation of its chiefs, sources of transient powi 
which could not be admitted as the general base of a system ; but tl 
results of its efforts were not less striking. Each year the numeroi 
echos of the cabinet of London, and M. D'Yvernois especially, announce 
that France was about to succumb for the want of money, whilst thi 
Napoleon was keeping up two mi]lions of savings in the Tuileries, at tl 
same time cancelling regularly the expenses of the State and the pay ' 
his armies.* 

A power which should abound in gold could badly defend itself; hi 
tory attests that the richest people are not the strongest nor the happiei 
Iron weighs as much at least as gold in the scales of military fore 
Meanwhile let us hasten to acknowledge the happy union of wise xnilitH 
institutions, of patriotism, of order in the finances, of internal riches ai 
public credit, will constitute the strongest nation, and the one most capals 
of sustaining a long war. 

A volume would be necessary to discuss all the circumstances in whii 
a nation may develop more or less of power, whether through gold « 
through iron, and to determine the case in which war may be supporti 
by war. This result obtains only in directing your armies abroad, and i 
countries are not equally of a nature to furnish resources to an assailaz 

We should go beyond our limits by treating thoroughly these matter 
it will suflBce, for the object which we propose, to indicate the relatio: 
which they have to a project of war ; it is for the statesman to grar 
the modifications which circumstances and localities may bring into tho 
relations. 

Before passing to the chapter on strategy, we shall terminate this sket( 
of the military policy of States, by a few observations upon the choice < 
generals-in-chief, upon the superior direction of the operations of war, ai 
upon the military spirit to be impressed upon armies. 

* There was a deficit at his fall, but there was none in 1811 ; it was the result of his di 
lUBten, and of the extraordinary efforts which he was required to make. 
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ABTIOLE XIV * 



OOMMANP OF ARMIES, AND THE SUPERIOR DIRECHON 
OF MILITARY OPERATIONS. 



There has been a gre^t deal of argument as to the advantage and the 
inconvenienees which would result to a State whose monarch should march 
in person at the head of his armies. Whatever may be thought of it, it 
is certain, that if the prince feels within himself the capacity and the 
genius of a Frederick, of a Peter the Great, or of a Napoleon, he will 
take good care not to leave to his generals the honor of doing great things 
which he could do himself, for this would be wanting to his own glory, as 
w^ as to the good of the country. 

Not having the mission to debate whether warrior kings are better for 
the people than pacific ones, a philanthropic question, foreign to our sub- 
ject, we must limit ourselves to acknowledging, that with equality of merit 
and of chances, a sovereign will always have the advantage over a general 
who shall not himself be the chief of the State. Without taking into the 
accoont that he is responsible only to himself for the bold enterprises 
which he might form, he will be able still to do a great deal through the 
oertainty he will have of the disposition of all the public resources for 
arriving at the object which he shall propose to himself. He will have> 
moreover, the powerful vehicle of favors, of recompenses and of punish- 
oients ; he will have the utmost devotion at his command for the greatest 
good of his enterprises ; no jealousy will be able to trouble the execution 
of his projects, or, at least, it will be very rare, and will happen only far 
firom his presence on secondary points. 

These are doubtless motives sufl&cient for deciding a prince to put him- 
self at the head of his armies, whenever he shall have a decided vocation to ^ 
that efifect, and the struggle shall be worthy of him.V But if, far from / 
having the genius for war, he is of a feeble character, and easy to circum- 
vent, then his presence in the army, instead of producing any good, would 
open the way for every intrigue : each one would offer him his projects^ 
aad as he would not have the necessary experience to judge of the best, ha 
would abandon himsdf to the counsels of hia (amVlWt. Toft ^sonc^iRV^ 
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Bhoold command imder him, constrained and thwarted in aO his enti 
prises, would be out of condition for doing anything good, though even 
should have all the talent necessary for conducting a war. It wilk be o 
jected that the prince could well be present with the army, without oc 
straining the generalissimo, by placing on the contrary all confidence 
him alone, and aiding him with his sovereign power. In this case, th 
presence might produce some good, but it would often cause great embi 
rassment ; if the army were ever turned, cut off from its communicatioi 
and obliged to open itself a way sword in hand, what sad results wov 
not this position of the monarch at the head quarters produce? 

When the prince shall feel the necessity of placing himself at the ha 
of his armies, but without possessing yet the confidence in himself neo 
sary for directing every thing according to his own will, the best syste 
which he can adopt, will be to imitate precisely what the Prussian gc 
emment did with Blucher ; that is to say, to call to his assistance t\ 
generals the most famed for their capacity, the one taken from among m 
of acknowledged executive qualities, the other taken from among thebc 
instructed chiefs of the staff. This trinity, if it agree well, can give ezo 
lent results, as had place in the army of Silesia in 1813. 

The same system would be suitable also in the case where the monar 
should judge it proper to confide the command to a prince of his house, 
has frequently been seen since the time of Louis XIY. The prince w 
often decorated only with the titular command, whilst a counselor w 
imposed upon him who commanded in reality. This was the case with t 
Duke of Orleans and Marsin, at the famous battle of Turin, then with t 
Duke of Burgundy and Vendome, at the battle of OudenjEurd. I belie 
even that it was so at Ulm, between the Arch-Duke Ferdinand a 
Mack. 

This last mode is deplorable, for then, in fact, no person is responsib 
Every one knows that at Turin, the Duke of Orleans judged with mo 
sagacity than Marshal Marsin, and the exhibition of full secret powc 
from the king was necessary, to cause the battle to be lost against the & 
vice of the prince who commanded. In the same manner at Ulm, t 
Arch-Duke Ferdinand displayed more courage and skill than Mack, wl 
was to serve him as mentor. 

If the prince have the genius and experience of an Arch-Duke Charles, '. 

should be given the command with carte-blanche, and with the choice of 1 

instruments. If he have not yet required the same titles, he may be si 

rounded like BJucher, with an instructed chief of staff, and with a con 
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aAoT taken from among men of tried execution. Bat in no case would it 
be wise to give those counselors other power than a consultative voice. 

We bave said above, that if the prince does not himself conduct his 
annies, the most important of his duties will be that of causing himself 
to be well replaced, and this, unfortunately, is what scarcely ever hap- 
pCTS. Without going back to the times of antiquity, it suffices to recall 
the more recent examples which the ages of Louis XTV and Louis XY 
have furnished., us. The merit of Prince Eugene, measured by his ill 
shaped figure, carried the greatest captain of his time into the hostile 
ranks ; and after the death of Louvois, they saw the Tallards, the Mar- 
OJOB, the YiUerois, succeed the Turennes, llie Condes, and the Luxum- 
bourgs ; later were seen the Soubises and the Clermonts succeed the Mar- 
shal Saxe. From the perfumed selections, made in the boudoirs of the 
Pompadours and the Dubarrys, down to the love of Napoleon for SabreurSf 
there are, doubtless, many states of divers natures to pass over, and the 
margin is sufficiently great for offering to the least enlightened government, 
an the means of arriving at a rational result ; but, in all times, human 
firailties will show their influence in one manner or another, and cunning 
or suppleness will often gain the day, over the modest merit which shall 
wait until it be known how to employ it. 

Setting aside even all the chances taken in the nature of the human - 
heart, it is just to acknowledge how difficult such selections are, even for 
chiefe of the government the most ardent in their desires for the public 
wdfiEtfe. In the first place, to choose a skillfdl general, one must be a mil- 
itary man himself, and in condition to judge, or else refer to the judg- 
ments of others, which involves necessarily the inconvenience of coteries. 
Hie embarrassment is, doubtless, not so great, when there is at command 
a general already illustrious from many victories ; but, besides that every 
general is not a great captain for having gained a battle, (witness Jour- 
dan, Scherer,and many others,) it does not always happen that a State has 
a yictorious general at its disposition. After Jong intervals of peace, it 
might chance that no European general should have commanded-in-chief. 
In this case, it would be difficult to know by what title one general should 
be preferred to another^ those who, by long peace services, shall be at the 
head of the list, and shall have the grade requisite for commanding the 
army, will they be the most capable of doing it ? 

Moreover, the conununications of chie& of the State with their subor- 
dinates, are so rare and so transient, that there is no occasion for aston- 
ishment at the difficulty of putting men in their place. The ftdth of the 
prince, seduced by appearances, will then aomfi^mea \)^ ^sox^tok^v^ 
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with KDiimento the most elevated, he can be deceiTed in hig aeleftia 
without being liable to be reproached for it 

One of the sorest means for avoiding this misfortune, would seem to 
to realize the fine fiction of Fenelon in l^elemachus, and to seek 1 
faithful Philocles, sincere and generous, who placed betwe»i the prii 
and all aspirants to the command, would be able, by his more direct n 
tions with the public, to enlighten the monarch as to the choice of ii 
viduals, the best recommended by Uieir talents, as well as by their chai 
ter. But will this faithful friend himself never yield to personal afl 
tions ? Will he know how to divest himself of prepossessions ? Wasi 
Buwaroff repulsed by Potemkin because of his personal appearance,! 
was not all Uie skill of Catharine needed to cause a regiment to begivex 
a man who afterwards shed so much lustre upon her arms ? 

It has been thought that public opinion would be the t 
guide ; nothing is more hazardous. Has not public opinion nn 
a CsesaSr of Dumouriez, who understood nothing of great warfiu 
Would it have placed Bonaparte at the head of the army in Italy, wl 
he was known but by two directors ? Meanwhile it must be acknowled| 
that this opinion, if it be not always infallible, is none the more to be < 
dained, especially, when it survives great crises and the experimioe 
events. 

The qualities most essential for a general-in-chief will ever be : 
great character y or moral courage which leads to great resolutions ; t 
sang-froid or physical courage which predominates over dangers. Knc 
edge appears but in the third rank ; it were blindness not to acknowlei 
that it will be a powerful auxiliary. Moreover, as I have already 8 
elsewhere, we must not understand thereby a vast erudition ; it is not 
cessary to know a great deal, but to understand well, and above all to 
deeply penetrated with regulating principles. At the end of all tb 
qualities will come personal character ; a man brave, just, firm, equital 
knowing how to esteem the merit of others instead of being jealous oi 
and skillful in making it serve to his own glory, will ever be a g( 
general, and may even pass for a great man. Unfortunately this ea^ 
ness to render justice to merit is not the most common quality, medio 
minds are always jealous, and inclined to surround themselves bad 
fearing to pass in the world for being led, and not knowing how to cc 
prebend that the man nominally placed at the head of armies has alwi 
nearly the entire glory of their successes, even though he should ht 
the least part therein. 

The ^nestion has often been agitated whether the command should 
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giTen in preference to the general habitoated from long experience to the 
condact of troops, or to generals of the staff or scientific arms, little har 
bitoated, themselves to managing troops. It is incontestable that grand 
warfare is a science altogether separate, and that one may very well 
combine operations without haying himself led a regiment to the enemy ; 
Peter the €hreat, Conde, Frederick and Napoleon are in point to prove it. 
It cannot be de^^ed then that a man come from the staff may become a 
great captain as well as any other ; bnt it will not be for having grown 
old in the frmotions of quarter-master that he will have the capacity for 
sapreme conmiand, it will be becaase he possesses in himself the natoral 
geoins for war and the requisite character. In the same manner, a gen- 
eral from the ranks of the infantry or of the cavalry, will be as fit as a 
learned tactician to command an army. 

The question se^ns then difficult to resolve in an absolute manner, and 
liere still individualities will be everything. In order to arrive at a ra- 
tional solution, it is necessary to take a middle course and recognize : 

That a general of tiie staff, the artill^y or engineers, who shall also 
have conducted a division or a corps d'armee, will have, with equal 
ehances, a real superiority over him who shall only be acquainted with 
the service of one arm or of a special corps ; 

That a general of troops who shall have studied war will be equally 
jHToper for command ; 

That great character precedes all the qualities requisite for a general- 
in-ehief; 

Finally that the union of wise theory with a great character will con- 
ftitute the great captain. 

The difficulty of assuring constantly a good choice, has give rise to the 
id^ of supplying it by a good staff, which, placed as advisers of the 
fenerals, would have a real influence over the operations. Undoubtedly 
a superior staff corps, in which should be perpetuated good traditions, will 
always be one of the most useful and happy of institutions ; but it will be 
necessary to watch that false doctrines are not introduced therein, for 
then this institution would become fatal. Frederick the Great, in found- 
ing his military academy at Potsdam, scarcely expected that it would 
terminate in the rechte schulter vor of General Ruchel,* and in presenting 
the oblique order as the infallible talisman, which causes the gain of bat- 
tles : so true is it that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is often 
bnt a step. 

♦ gMtOi— ml haiitif^U the battle of Gena, that he ooold tare the army by qomwaw<l ■ 
la§ bk MUttin to ftdTAMe the right shoulder in order to form ia o\;^u%Yto»\ 
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Berides tliai, it woold be neoeflsary to avoid with great care exdtim 
conflict between the generalissimo and his chief of staff; and if the lad 
ought to be takm from amongst the best recogi£zed notabilities of 1 
corps, still it will be necessary to leave to the generals the choice of 
individaals with whom he will best sympathise. To impose a chief of M 
on the generalissimo would be to lead to a confusion of powers ; to al 
him to take a man who is a cypher among his dienti^woald be a 
dangeroos still, for if he is himself a mediocre man, placed by favor or chai 
his choice will be felt The mean term for avoiding these evils, will bi 
give to the general-in-chief, the choice amongst many generals of an iiM 
testable capacity, who will be designated for him, but leaving him to t 
ihe one who shall suit him. 

It has been thought also, in ahnost all armies successively, that ■ 
Bol^nnity and weight would be given to the direction of military op 
lions, by assembling often councils of war to aid the generalisamo \ 
theif advice. Undoubtedly, if the chief of the army is a Soubise, a C 
mont, or a Mack, a mediocre man in a word, he could often find la 
council of war better opinions than his own ; the majority evra o 
make better decisions than he ; but what success could be expected I 
ope];ations conducted by others than those who have planned and i 
bined them ? What will the execution of a project lead to, which 
general-in-chief only half comprehends, since it will not be his 
thought ? 

I have had myself a terrible experience of this pitiful part of prompti 
head quarters, and no one perhaps can better than myself appreciate 
its just value. It is especially in the midst of a council of war that 
part must be absurd, and the more numerous the council, ^and the hi 
the military dignitaries of which it shall be composed, the more diffici 
will be to cause truth and reason to triumph in it if there be ever so 1 
dissidence. 

What would a council of war have done in which Napoleon, in qu 
of counselor, should have proposed the movement of Areola, the pla 
Rivoli, the march by the St. Bernard, the movement of Ulm, and 
upon Gera and Jena ?" The timid would have found those operations 
even to folly ; others would have seen a thousand difficulties of execul 
all would have rejected them. If, on the contrary, the council should 
accepted them, and another than Napoleon should have conducted t 
would they not certainly have failed ? 

Therefore, in my opinion, councils of war are a depbrable resoura 
COD only have one favorable fide, which is when the council is of the f 
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opinion as the general-in-chief. It may then give to the latter more con- 
fidence in his own resolutions, and he will haye, moreover, the conviction 
that each of his lieutenants, penetrated with the same i^ea as himself, will 
do his best to assurer its execution. This is the only good which a council 
of war can produce, which, besides, ought always to be a council purely 
coDSoItatiye and nothing more. But if, in place of this perfect accord, 
tiiere be dissidence, then such a council can have only unfortunate results. 
From what precedes, I think it may be concluded, that tbe best manner 
of organizing the command of an army, when we shall not have a great 
captun, who has already given numerous proofs, will be : 

1. To confide this command to a man of tried bravery, bold in combat, 
immoveable in danger ; 

2. To give him for a chief of stafif, a man of high capacity, of a frank 
and loyal character, with whom the generalissimo may live in good har- 
mony ; the glory is sufficiently great to yield a part of it to a friend who 
should have concurred in preparing successes. It was thus that Blucher, 
assisted by the Qaeisenaus and Mufflings, covered himself with a glory 
which probably he never would have acquired all alone. Without doubt, 
tins kind of double command would never equal that of a Frederick, of a 
Napoleon, or of a Suwarof, but, in default of this unity of a great cap- 
tain, it is certainly the preferable mode. 

B^Mre finifthing upou these important matters, is remains for me yet to 
say a few words upon another manner of influencing military operations : 
it is that of councils of war established in the capitol near the govem- 
m^t. 

Louvois, directed a long time from Paris, the armies of Louis XIY, and 
did it with success. Garnot directed also from Paris the armies of the 
Bepnblic ; in 1793 he did very weU, and saved France ; in 1794 he did at 
first very badly, then repaired his faults by chance ; in 1796 he did de- 
cidedly very badly. But Louvois and Camot directed alone the operations 
without assembling a council. 

The Aulic council of war, established at Vienna, had often the mission 
of directing the operations of the armies ; there has never been but one 
YOioe in Europe upon the fatal efifects which have resulted from it ; is it 
wrong or right ? Austrian generals can alone decide. 

As fiEur as I am concerned, I think that the only attribute which such a 

i council should have, is reduced to the adoption of a general plan of opera- 

I tioDS. It is already known that I do not understand by that, a plan which 

would Inoe oat a whole campaign, would constnon |tQ(DK9ni3i& «a(A ^m^ 
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ijbtm to be besten ineriiably ; bat I nndentand tiw pkn wfakh ihflll 
determine the aim of the campaign, the ofifonsiTe or defennTe natare e€4| 
operations, then the material means which it would be neoeflnrj to p 
pare beforehand for the first enterprises, then for the reservei, tibm t 
possible leries in ease of invasion. It cannot be denied that aU tlMI 
things maj and eyen most be discnased, in a government conndl, mk 
posed of generals and mimsters ; but there, ought to be limited the aetfl 
of sooh a council, for if it has the pretention to tell the generalissimo ar 
only to march to Vienna or to Paris, bat still to indicate to him the UNI 
ner in which he must manceuvre in order to arrive there, thai the pO] 
general will be certainly beaten, and all the responsibility of his reven 
will weigh npon those who, at two hundred leagues from the enemy, pi 
tend to direct an army, which it is already so difficult to direct well HM 
one is upon the ground. 



ARTICLE XV. 



MILITARY SPIRIT OP NATIONS, AND THE MORAL 
OF ARMIES. 



A government would adopt in vain the best regulations Tor organizii 
an army, if it did not apply itself also to exciting a military spirit in {] 
country. If, in the city of London, they prefer the title of richest cashi 
to military decoration, that may do with an insular country, protec|i 
by its innumerable squadrons ; but a continental nation, which shon 
adopt the manners of the city of London, or of the bourse of Paris, won 
•^- ^ ooner or later be the prey of its neighbors. \ It was to the assemblage i 
civic virtues and military spirit passed from institutions into manners tik 
the Romans were indebted for their greatness ; when they lost those rl 
tues, and when, ceasing to regard the military service an honor as well i 
a duty, they abandoned it to the mercenary Gk)ths, Heruli and Oauls, tl 
loss of the empire became inevitable. Without doubt, nothing of th 
wlueli may ungment the prosperity of a country ought to be forgotten ^ 
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I ; it is necessary even to honor skillfdl men and traders who are 
the first instminents of this prosperity, but it is necessary that this be sub- 
ordinate to the great institutions which make the strength of States, by 
encouraging the masculine and heroic virtues. Policy and justice will be 
■greed in that, for, whatever Boileau may say of it, it will always be 
man glorious fo brave death in the steps of the Ccesars, than to fatten on 
12ie pablie miseries, by playing upon the vicissitudes of the credit of the 
State. Woe to those countries where the luxury of the contracted and 
the stockholder insatiable of gqld, shall be placed above the uniform of 
the brave man who shall have sacrificed his Hfe, his health or his fortune^ 
in the defsnce of the country. 

The first means of encouraging the military spirit is to surround the 
army with all consideration, public and social. The second, is to assure to 
the services rendered to the State, the preference in all the administrative 
employments which should chance to be vacant, or to require even a given 
time of military service for certain employments. It would be a subject 
worthy of the most serious consideration, that of comparing the ancient 
military institutions of Rome with those of Russia and Prussia, and of 
drawing afterwards the parallel between them and the doctrines of modem 
Utopists who, declaiming against all participation of the officers of the 
army in the other public functions, no longer wish any but rhetoricians in 
the great offices.* 

Without doubt, there are many employments which require special 
studies ; but would it not be possible for the military man to devote him- 
self, in the numerous leisures of peace, to the study of the career which he 
should wish to embrace, after having paid his debt to his country in that 
of arms? And if administrative places were given by preference to offi- 
eers retired from service with the grade of captain at least, would it not be a 
great stimulant for them to seek to arrive at this grade ? Would it not also 
be a stimulant for officers to think, in their garrisons, of seeking their re- 
creations elsewhere than in the theatres and public cafes. 

l^erhaps it will be found that this facility of passing from the military 
aerviee to places of civil administration, would be rather injurious than 
tkvorable to the military spirit, and that, in order to strengthen the latter, 
it would be suitable on the contrary to place the condition of soldier alto- 
gether beyond other careers. The Janizaries and the Mamelukes had their 
orig^ in this principle. These soldiers were bought at the age of seven 

• For MUipto, in Yranoe, in plftca of ezoluding the military from elections, the right of 
oocht to be glren to aU coloneU, and that of elis^bUitj to til ««n,«n2^ \ ^« ^i 
«r Iht dtpatiet wiU not be Um milituj men. 
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or eiglit yean, and they were reared in the idea that they most die not 
their colors. The English even, those men so proud of their rights, on ] 
coming soldiers, contract the obligation for life ; and the Bnssian wAd 
must serve for twenty-fiye years, which is ahnost equivalent to a life < 
Ustment like that of the Ei^lish. 

With such armies, as well as in those which are recruited by volunfa 
enlistment, perhaps it wouln be in fact, more suitable not to adml 
iosion between the posts of military officers and civil places. But, wb 
ever the military service shall be a temporary duty imposed on the po] 
lation, the case seems different, and the Roman institutions which requi] 
a service of ten years in the legions, before being able to aspire to i 
various public functions, appears rather in effect the best means of ] 
serving the martial spirit, especially at an epoch when the general i 
dency to material well-being, seems to become the dominant passion 
societies. 

However that may be, I think, that under all possible r^imes, the c 
stant aim of a wise government will be to elevate the military servioc 
the end of nourishing the love of glory and all the warlike virtues, no 
penalty of incurring the blame of posterity, and of experiencing the 1 
of the Boman empire. 

It will not be all to inspire the military spirit in the populations ; 
will be necessary still to encourage it in the army. What, in fact, wc 
be gained, though the uniform should be honored in the city amd impo 
as a civic duty, if men did not carry under their colors all the warlike 
tues ? We should have a militia numerous, but without valor. 

The moral exaltation of an army and military spirit are two very diffei 
things which we must take care not to confound, aQd which produce i 
ertheless, the same effect. The first is, as has been said, produced 
passions more or less transient, such as political or religious opinions, 
a great love of country ; whilst that military spirit being inspired by 
skill of a chief or by wise institutions, depends less on circumstances 
ought to be the work of a far seeing government.* 

Let courage be recompensed and honored, let the grades be respec 
and let discipline be in sentiment and in conviction still more thai 
form. 

Let the body of officers and the ranks in general be convinced thai 
signation, bravery and the sentiment of duty, are virtues without whicl 

* It is important especially tliat this spirit should animate the lists of offleers and 
oommissloned officers ; soldiers always go well when those lists are good and the natl 
bnre. 
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army is respectable, no glory possible ; let all know well that firmness in 
reverses is more honorable than enthusiasm in successes, for there is only 
courage necessary for taking a position, whilst heroism is required for 
making a difficult retreat before a victorious and enterprising enemy, with- 
out being disconcerted, and opposing to it a bold front. It is the duty of 
the prince to recompense a handsome retreat as highly as the finest vic- 
tory. 

To harden the armies to labor and fatigue ; not to allow them to be 
idle in the efieminacy of garrisons in times of peace ; to inculcate in them 
the sentiment of their superiority over the enemy ; without, however, low- 
ering the latter too much ; to inspire the love of great actions ; in a word, 
to excite enthusiasm by inspirations in harmony with the spirit which 
governs the masses ; to decorate valor and punish weakness ; and finally 
to brand cowardice ; these are the means of forming a good military 
spirit 

It was effeminacy above all which was the ruin of the Roman legions ; 
those formidable soldiers who carried casque, buckler and cuirass under 
the burning sky of Africa in the days of the Scipios, found them too heavy 
under the cold sky of Gaul and (Germany ; then the empire was lost. 

I have said that it is necessary never to inspire too much contempt for 
the enemy, because that where you should find an obstinate resistance, the 
moral of the soldier might be shaken by it. Napoleon, addressing him- 
self at Jena to the corps of Lannes, praised the Prussian cavalry, but 
promised tiiat it could do nothing against the bayonets of his Egyptians ! 

It is necessary also to forewarn the officers, and through them the sol- 
diers, against those sudden turns which often seize the bravest armies 
when they are not restrained by the curb of discipline, and by the con- 
viction that order in a troop is the pledge of its safety. It was not for 
the want of courage that a hundred thousand Turks were beaten at 
PeterwaradiM by the Prince Eugene, and at Kagoul by Roumanzof ; it 
was because that once repulsed in their disorderly charges, each one found 
himself delivered to his personal inspirations, all fighting individually with- 
out any order in the masses. A troop seized with panic finds itself in the 
same state of demoralization, for disorder being once introduced, all con- 
cert and all ensemble in the individual wills becomes impossible ; the voice 
of the chiefs can no longer make itself heard ; every manoeuvre for re- 
establishing the combat becomes impossible of execution, and then there 
remains safety only in a shameful flight. 

The peoples of lively and ardent imagmatioii aie mot^ ^dSajji^^^Ksv 
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othen to these panics, and those of the south are ahnoA all in this cate> 
gory. The remedy is in strong institutions and skillful chiefe alone. The 
French even, whose military virtues have never been questioned when they 
have been well conducted, have often witnessed those alarms which it is 
permitted to call rediculous. Who does not recall the inconceivable 
panic terror with which the infantry of Marshal Yillars was seized after 
having gained the battle of Friedlingen (1704) ? The same thing had 
place in the infantry of Napoleon after the victory of Wagram, when the 
enemy was in full retreat. And, what is more extraordinary still, is the 
rout of the 97th demi-brigade at the seige of Genoa, where fifteen hundred 
men fled before a platoon of hussars, whilst that those same men took two 
days after the Diamond Fort by one of the most vigorous coup&de-main 
of modem history. 

It would seem, nevertheless, very easy to convince brave soldiers that death 
strikes more quickly and more surely men flying in disorder, than those who 
remian united to present a bold front to the enemy, or rally promptly if they 
happen to be momentarily forced. The Russian army in this respect, may 
serve as a model for all those of Europe, and the steadiness which it has 
displayed in all its retreats, belong as much to the national character as to 
the national instinct of the soldiers and to the establishment of a rigid 
discipline. It is not indeed always the vivacity of imagination of troops 
which introduces disorder among them, the want of habits of order has 
much to do with it, and the want of precautions in the chiefs to assure the 
maintainance of them, contributes still more to it. I have been often 
astonished at the indifference of the greater part of generals on this sub- 
ject ; not only did they disdain to take the least logistic precaution for 
assuring the direction of small detachments and isolated men, they adopted 
no rallying signals in order to facilitate, in the different corps of an armyj 
the reunion of the fractions which might be scattered in consequence of a 
sudden terror, or even an irresistible charge of the enemy ; but they were 
even offended that any one should think of proposing to them such pre- 
cautions. In the meantime the most incontestable courage, and the se- 
verest discipline would be often impotent for remedying a great disorder, 
which the good habit of division rallying signals would much more easilj 
obviate. Without doubt there are cases where all human resources wouW 
be insuflicicnt for the maintainance of order ; such, for example, is thai 
where the physical sufferings to which the troops should find themselves 
a proyi should have succeeded in rendering them deaf to all kinds of ap 
pm^, ftnd whore the chiefs them^lves should be unable to do anything tc 
fytfU^^JjBe tbem ; thiB is what happened in 1812. But beyond these 
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exceptionable cases, good habits of order, good logistic precautions, and a 
good discipline will succeed the most often, if not in preventing all panic, 
at least in carrying a prompt remedy thereto. 

It is time to quit those matters of which I have desired only to trace a 
sketch, and to pass on to the examination of the purely military combi- 
nations. 



CHAPTER III. 



STRATEGY. 



DEFINITION AND FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLE. 



The art of war, independently of ^he parts which we have just succinctly 
explained, is composed yet, as has been seen above, of five principal 
branches : strategy, grand tactics, logistics, {la logistique) elementary 
tactics, {la tactique de detail,) and the art of the engineer. We shall treat 
only of the first three, for reasons already indicated ; it is necessary then 
to commence by defining them. 

In order to do so more surely, we shall follow the order in ^^hich the 
combinations which an army may have to make, present themselves to its 
chiefs at the moment when war is declared ; commencing naturally with 
the most important, which constitute in some sort the plan of operations, 
and proceeding thus the reverse of tactics, which should begin with small 
details in order to arrive at the formation and the employment of a great 
army.* 

We will suppose 'then the army about to take the field ; the first care 
of its chief will be to settle with the government upon the nature of the 

• To learn tactics it is necessary to study first the school of the platoon, then that of the 
battalion, finally the eyolutions of the line ; then you pass to the small operations of the 
campaign, then to castrametation, afterwards marches, finally the formation of armies. 
Btft la vfeategy ▼• begin at the top, that is to say, with the plan of campaign. 
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war which it shall make ; afterwards it will be his duty to study well the 
.theatre of its enterprises ; then he will choose, in concert with the chief 
of the State, the most suitable base of operations, according as its fron- 
tiers and those of its allies shall favor thereto. 

The choice of this base, and still more the end which it shall be pro- 

* posed to attain, will contribute to determine the zone of operations that 

will be adopted. The generalissimo will take a first objective point for 

his enterprises ; he will choose the line of operations which would lead to 

this point, whether as a temporary line, or as a definitive line. 

The army marching upon this line of operations, will have a front of 
operations or a strategic front ; behind this front it will do well to have a 
line of defense, to serve as a support in case of need. The transient 
positions which its army corps will take on the front of operations, or upon 
the line of defense, will be strategic positions. 

When the army shall ariive near its first objective point, and the enemy 
shall conmience to oppose its enterjjrises, it will attack him, or manoeuvre 
to constrain him to a retreat ; it will adopt to this effect one or two stra- 
tegic lines of manoeuvres, which being temporary, may deviate to a certain 
point from the general line of operations, with which they must not be 
confounded. 

To connect the front of operations with the base, one will form as he 
advances, his staple line and lines of supply, depots, &c. 

If the line of operations be somewhat lengthened in depth, and there 
be hostile corps in reach of disturbing it, choice will have to be made be- 
tween the attack and expulsion of those corps, and the pursuit of the en- 
terprise against the hostile army, paying no attention to them, or merely 
observing them ; if this latter course be resolved upon, there will result 
from it a double front of operations and great detachments. 

The army being near obtaining its objective point, and the enemy wish- 
ing to oppose this, there will be a battle ; when this shock shall be inde- 
cisive, it will be resolved to recommence the struggle ; if a victory be 
gained, our enterprises will be carried on for attaining or passing beyond 
the first objective point and adopting a second. 

When the aim of this first objective shall be the taking of an important 
place of arms, the siege will commence. If the army is not sufficiently 
numerous for continuing its march, leaving a siege corps behind it, it will 
take a strategic position for covering it ; thus, in 1796, the army of Italy, 
not numbering fifty thousand combattants, was not able to pass Mantua, 
in order to penetrate to the heart of Austria, leaving twenty-five thousand 
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men before the place, and having besides forty thousand men in front, upon 
the doable line of the Tyrol and the Friool. 

In the case, on the contrary, where the army should have sufficient 
forces to obtain greater advantages from its victory, or rather where it 
should have no siege to make, it would march to a second objective point 
more important stUl. If this point be found at a certain distance, it will 
be necessary to procure an intermediate point of support ; an eventual 
base will then be formed by means of one or two cities secure from insult, 
which will doubtless have been occupied ; in the contrary case, a small 
strategic reserve will be formed, which will cover the rear and protect the 
grand depot by field works. When the army shall pass considerable 
rivers, tetes de ponts will be hastily constructed there, and if the bridges 
are in cities enclosed by walls, a few intrenchments will be raised to aug- 
ment the defense of those posts, and to double thus the solidity of the 
eventual base, or of the strategic reserve which should there be placed. 

If, on the contrary, the battle has .been lost, there will be a retreat to 
the end of approaching the base, and of drawing therefrom new forces, 
as well from the detachments which woulc^be drawn in, as from the places 
and intrenched camps, which would arrest the enemy or oblige him to di- * 
vide his means. 

When winter approaches, there will be winter cantonments, or else op- 
erations will be continued by that one of the two armies which, having 
obtained a decided superiority, and finding no serious obstacles in the hos- 
tile line of defense, should wish to profit from its ascendancy ; there would 
then be a winter campaign ; this resolution, which, in all cases, becomes 
equally painful for both armies, presents no special combinations ; unless 
it be the necessity for a redoubled activity in the enterprises, in order to 
obtain the most prompt denoHment. 

Such is the ordinary movement of a war ; such will also be .that which 
we shall follow, in order to proceed to the examination of the difierent 
combinations which those operations lead to. 

All those which embrace the ensemble of the theatre of war, are in the 
domain of strategy, which will thus comprehend : 

1. The definition of this theatre and of the different combinations which 
it might ofier ; 

2. The choice and the establishment of the fixed base, and of the zone 
of operations ; 

3. The determination of the objective point to be attained, whether it 
be offensive or defensive ; 
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4. The determination of the decisive points of the theatre of war ; 

5. The fronts of operations and lines of defense ; 

6. The choice of the lines of operations which lead from the aforesaid 
base to the objective points, or to the front of operations ; 

7. That of the best strategic lines to take for a given operation ; the 
different manoeuvres for embracing those lines in their divers com- 
binations ; 

8. The bases of eventual operations, and strategic reserves ; 

9. The marches of armies considered as manoeuvres ; 

10. The magazines considered in their relations with the marches of 
armies. 

11. Fortresses regarded as strategical means ; as reftiges for an army, 
or as obstacles to its march ; the sieges to make and to cover ; 

12. Intrenched camps, tetes depontSy &c. ; 

13. Diversions and great detachments. 

Independently of those combinations which enter principally in the 
projection of the general plan for the first enterprises of the campaign, 
there are other mixed operations, which participate of strategy for the di- 
rection to be given them, and of tactics for their execution ; as the pas- 
sage of rivers and streams, retreats, winter quarters, surprises, descents, 
great convoys, &c. 

The 2d branch is tactics, that is to say, the manoeuvres of an army on 
the field of battle, or of combat, and the different formations for leading 
troops io the attack- 

The 3d branch is logistics, (la logistique) or the practical art of moving 
armies, the material details of marches and of formations, the situation of 
non-intrenched camps and cantonments, in a word, theT execution of the 
combinations of strategy and of tactics. 

Several futile controversies have had place for determining, in an abso- 
lute manner, the line of demarkation which separates those divers branches 
of the science. I have said that strategy is the art of making war upon 
the map, the art of embracing the whole of a theatre of war ; tactics is 
the art of combatting on the ground, of placing thereon one's forces ac- 
cording to the localities, and of putting them in action on the different 
points of the field of battle, that is to say, within a space of four or five 
leagues, in such a manner that all the acting corps may receive orders 
and execute them in the course even of the action ; finally, la logistique is 
io sabetance only the science of preparing the application of the other 
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twp. My definition has been criticised without a better one being given ; 
it^is certain that many battles have been decided by strategical move- 
mentSy and have been even but a series of such movements ; but that has 
never been the case except against dispersed armies, which is an excep- 
tion ; now the general definition, being applicable only to pitched battles, 
is none the less exact.* 

Thus, independently of the measures of local execution which are 
within its province, grand tactics, in my view, will comprehend the fol- 
lowing objects : 

1. The choice of positions and of defensive lines of battle ; 

2. The offensive defense in combat ; 

3. The different orders of battle, or grand manoeuvres for attacking a 
hostile line ; 

4. The meeting of two armies in march and unexpected battles ; 

5. The surprise of armies ;t 

6. The dispositions for conducting troops to the combat ; 

7. The attack of positions and intrenched camps ; 

8. Coups de main. 

All the other operations of war enter into the -details of petite guerre, 
such as convoys, foraging, the partial combats of advanced and rear 
guards, the attack even of small posts, in a word, all that which must be 
executed by an isolated division or detachment. 



FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF WAR. 



The essential object of this work is to demonstrate that there excists a 
fundamental principle of all the operations of war, a principle which 



* It may be said that tactics is the combat, and that strategy is all the war before and 
after the combat, sieges alone excepted, even they belong to strategy so far as the deciding 
upon those necessary to be made, and how they must be covered. Strategy decides where 
wo should act, la logiaiique conducts and places the troops there ; tactics decides their 
employment and the mode of execution. 

t The surprise of armies in open field is here meant, and not the surprise of winter 
quarters. 
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ought to preside over all the combinations in order that they be good. , It 
consists: 

1. In carrying by strategic combinations the mass- of the forces of an 
army successively upon the decisive points of a theatre of war, and as 
much as possible upon the communications of the enemy, without endan- 
gering its own ; 

2. In manoeuvering in such a manner as to engage this mass of the 
forces with fractions only of the hostile army ;. 

3. In directing equally, on the day of battle, by tactical manoeuvres> 
the mass of one's forces upon the decisive point of the field of battle, or 
upon that of the hostile line which it would be important to overwhelm ; 

4. In managing so that those masses be not merely present upon the 
decisive point, but that they be put in action there with energy and con- 
cert, in a manner to produce a simultaneous effort. 

This general principle has been found so simple that it has not lacked 
criticisms.* 

It has been objected that it were very easy to recommend the carrying 
one's principal force upon the decisive points, and to know how to engage 
them thereon ; but that the art consists precisely in recognizing these 
points. 

Far from contesting so naive a truth, I own that it would be at least 
ridiculous to utter a like general principle, without accompanying it with 
all the developments necessary for causing its different chances of applica- 
tion to be comprehended ; I have, therefore, neglected nothing for putting 
every studious ofiBcer in condition to determine easily the decisive points 
of a strategical or tactac^-l field (un echiquier strategique ou tactique.) There 
will be found in article 19, the definition of those different points, and 
there wiU be recognized in all articles from the 18th to the 2 2d, those 
which apply to the divers combinations of a war. Military meii who, 
after having meditated upon them attentively, should still believe that the 
determination of those decisive points is an insoluble problem, ought to 
despair of ever comprehending any thing of strategy. 

In fact, a theatre of operations never presents but three zones, one to 
the right, one to the left, and one at the centre. In the same manner 
each zone, each front of operations, each strategical position and line of 

♦To meet these criticisms. I ought, perhaps, to place here the entire chapter of the gen- 
eral principles of the art of war, which terminates my Treatise on Qrand Operations, 
(chap. XXXV. of the 3d edition) ; hut powerful motives have prevented me from despoil- 
ing my first work of the chapter which makes its principal merit, and which my censon 
ooght at lea«t to read. 
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defeDfle, as well as each tactical line of battle, has never but those same 
sabdivisioDs, that is to saj, two eztremeties and a centre. Now, there 
will always be one of those three directions which it will be proper to 
follow, in order to reach the important object desired, one of the other two 
win be more or less removed from it, and the third will be altogether op- 
posed to it. Hence, in combining hostile positions with geographioil 
points, and with the projects which should be formed, it seems that evecj 
question Qf strategic movement, as well as of tactical manoeavre, wonid 
always be reduced to knowing whether we ought to manoeuvre to the 
right, to the left, or directly to the front ; the choice between three al- 
tematives so simple, could not be an enigma worthy of a new sphinx. 

I am &r from pretending, nevertheless, that the whole art of war con- 
sists merely in the choice of a good direction to be given to masses, but it 
could not be denied that it is at least the fundamental point of strategy. 
It will be for talent of execution, skill, energy, and coup d'cal, to com- 
plete what good combinations will have been able to propose. 

We are about to apply then the principle indicated, to the different 
combinations of strategy and tactics, then to prove, by the history of 
twenty celebrated campaigns, that all their successes or reverses were the 
result of the application, or of the neglect of this principle.* 



STRATEGICAL COMBINATIONS. 



ARTICLE XVI. 



SYSTEM OF OFFENSIVE OR DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS. 



War onco resolved upon, the first thing to be decided, is to know 
whether it is to bo offensive or defensive. First of all, it is proper to de- 
fine well what is understood by these words : 

* Th« MOOttnt of thoi« twenty campaigns, together with flftj plans of hattles, will be 
Ibttod In 9J history of the Seren Tears War, In that of the wars of the BeTolntion, and in 
ih« poliUoal and military llfb of Napoleon. 
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The ofifensive presents itself under several aspects ; if it be directed 
against a great State, which it embraces entirely, it is then an invasion ; 
if it be applied only to the attack of a province, or of a line of defense 
more or less limited, it is no longer an invasion, but an ordinary ofifensive ; 
finally, if it be but an attack upon any position whatever of the hostile 
army, and limited to a single operation, it is called the initiative of move- 
ments. As we have said in the preceding chapter, the offensive considered 
morally and politically, is almost always advantageous, because it carries 
the war upon foreign soil, spares your own country, diminishes the re- 
sources of the enemy, and augments yours ; it elevates the moral of the 
army, and often imposes dread upon the adversary ; meanwhile it happens 
also that it excites his ardor, when it makes him feel that the question is 
to save his menaced country. 

Under the military relation, the ofiensive has i1^ good and its bad side ; 
in strategy, if it be pushed to an invasion, it gives lines of operations 
lengthened in depthy which are always dangerous in an enemy's country. All 
the theatre bf operations, the mountains, the rivers, the defiles, the fortifi- 
cations, being obstacles favorable to the defense, are thus against the 
offensive ; the inhabitants and the authorities of the country will be hos- 
tile to it, instead of being instruments in its favor. But if it obtain a 
success, it strikes the hostile power to the heart, deprives it of the means 
of war, and may bring about a prompt denoument to the "struggle. 

Applied to a mere transient operation, that is to say, considered as the 
initiative of movements, the offensive is always advantageous, especially in 
strategy. In fact, if the art of war consist in directing one's forces upon 
the decisive point, it is comprehended that the first means of applying this 
principle will be to take the initiative of movements. He who has taken 
this initiative knows beforehand what he is doing and what he wishes ; he 
arrives with his masses at the point where it is convenient for him to 
strike. He who waits is anticipated every where ; the enemy falls upon 
fractions of his army ; he neither knows where his adversary means to 
direct his efforts, nor the means which he ought to oppose to him. 

In tactics, thcoffensive has also its advantages ; but they are less posi- 
tive, because the operations not being upon so large a sphere, he who ht^ 
the initiative cannot conceal them from the enemy, who, discovering this 
instantly, can, by the aid of good reserves, remedy it upon the spot. Be- 
sides that, he who marches upon the enemy has against him all the disad- 
vantages resulting from the obstacles of the ground which h© will be 
obliged to overcome in order to approach the line of his adversary, whieh 
leads to the belief, that in tactics especially, the chances of the two syB- 
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terns are pretty nearly balanced.. For the rest, whatever advantages could 
be expected from the ofiensive strategically and politically, it is obyiooa 
tlmt this system coold not be adopted exclnsiyely for a whole war, for it is 
not even certain that a campaign commenced offensively may not finish 
with the defensive. 

Defensive war, as we have already said, has also its advantages when it 
is wisely combined. It is of two kinds : the inert or passive defense, and 
the active defense with offensive returns. The first is always pernicious ; 
• the second may procure great success. The aim of a defensive war being to 
cover, as long as possible, the portion of the territory menaced by the 
enemy, it is evident that all the operations should have for object the re- 
tarding of his progress, the thwarting of his enterprises, by multiplying 
the difficulties of his march, without, meanwhile, allowing the army to be 
seriously broken. He who decides upon invasion, does it always in conse- 
quence of any ascendancy whatever, he should aim then at as prompt a 
denoument as possible ; the defender, on the contrary, ought to put it off 
until his adversary is weakened by detachments, marches,fatigues, &c. 

An army is scarcely reduce<l to a positive defense but in consequence * 
of reverses or a notable inferiority. In this case it seeks, by the support' 
of its places, and by favor of natural or artificial barriers, the means of 
re-establishing the equilibrium of chances, by multiplying the obstacles 
which it can oppose to the enemy. 

This sytem, when it is not pushed too far, presents also happy chances ; 
but it is in the case only when the general who believes himself compelled 
to resort to it, has the good sense not to be reduced to an inert defense ; 
that is to say, when he shall take care not to await passively, in fixed 
posts, all the blows which the enemy should be pleased to deliver him. He. 
must apply himself on the contrary, to redouble the activity of his opei'a-, 
tions, and to seize every occasion which presents, of falling upon the feeble 
points of the enemy^ by taking the initiative of movements. 

This kind of warfare, \vhich I have heretofore named the offensive-de- 
fensive,* may be advantageous in strategy as well as in tactics. In act- 
ing thus, you have the advantages of the two systems, for you have that 
of the initiative, and you are better able to seize the moment when it is 
suitable to strike, when you find yourself in the midst of a theatre whicli ' 
has been prepared beforehand, at the centre of the resources and supports 
of your country. 

* Others have named it the active defensive, which is not correct, since the defense could 
be very active without being offensive. We may, nevertheless, adopt the term, which is 
more grammatical. 
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In the first three campaigns of the Seven Years War, Frederick the 
Great was the aggressor ; but in the last four he gave the true model of 
an offensive defense. It must be confessed also, that he was marvelously 
seconded by his adversaries, who emulously gave him all the leisure and 
the occasions for taking the initiative with success. 

"Wellington also played this part in the greater portion of his capeer in 
Portugal, in Spain and in Belgium, and, in fact, it was the only one 
which suited his position. It is always easy to play the.Fabius, when one 
does it on an ally^s territory, when he has not to trouble himself about the 
fate of the capital, or of the provinces menaced ; in a word, when he is 
at liberty to consult military convenience only. 

Definitively, it appears incontestable, that one of the greatest of a gen- 
eraVs talents; is to know how to employ by turns these two systems, and 
especially, to\now how to retake the initiative in, the midst even of a de- 
fensive struggle. 



ARTICLE XVII. 



OF THE THEATRE OF OPERATIONS. 



The theatre of aMvar embraces all the countries in which two powers 
may attack, whether by their own territory, or by that of their allies, or 
of the secondary powers which they will draw into the vortex through 
fear or through interest. When a war is complicated with maritime op- 
erations, then its theatre is not restrained to the frontiers of a State, but 
may embrace the two hemispheres, as has happened in the struggles be- 
tween France and England, from Louis XIV down to our day. 

Thus, the general theatre of a war is a thing so vague, and so dependent 
npon incidents, that it must not be confounded with the theatre of opera- 
tions which each army may embrace, independently of all complications. 

The theatre of a continental war between France and Austria, may 
embrace Italy alone, or Germany and Italy, if the German princes take 
part in it. 
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It may happen tliat the operations are combined, or that each anm 
destined to act separately. In the first case, the general theatre of q 
tions ought to be considered only as the same echiquier, npon irii 
strategy should cause the armies to move with the common object wli 
shall have been resolved upon. In the second case, each army will fa 
its special theatre of operations, independent of the other. 

The theatre of operations of an army comprehends all the ground wli 
it should seek to invade, as well as that which it may have to defend, 
it is to operate by itself, this theatre forms its whole echiquier ^ out 
which it might indeed seek an issue in the case where it should find !ti 
invested therem on three sides, but out of which it ought never to 0( 
bine any manoeuvre, since nothing would be provided for a common ad 
with the secondary army. 

If, on the contrary, the operations are concerted, then the theatrt 
operations of each army, taken separately, becomes, in some sort, but < 
of the zones of operations of the general echiquier where the belligerc 
are to operate with the same object. 

Independently of the topographical accidents with which it is stre 
each theatre or echiquier, which is to be operated upon by one or se?< 
armies, is composed for both parties : 

1. Of a fixed base (or basis) of operations ; 

2. Of an objective aim ; 

3. Of fronts of operations and lines of defense ; 

4. Of zones and lines of operations ; 

5. Of strategic lines and lines of communications ; 

6. Of natural or artificial obstacles to conquer or to oppose to 



7. Of important geographical strategic points to occupy in the c 
sive, or to cover defensively ; 

8. Of accidental bases of operations intermediate between the obje 
aim and the positive base. 

9. Of points of refuge in case of reverses. 

To render the demonstration more intelligible, I will suppose Fr 
wishing to invade Austria with two or three armies, destined to be v 
under one chief, and departing from Mayence, from the Upper I 
from Savoy, or from the maritime Alps. Each country, which one « 
other of these armies would have to pass over, -will be, in some sort, i 
of operations of the general echiquier. But if the army of Italy is i 
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only as far as the Adige, without concerting any thing with the army of 
the Bhine, then what was considered only as a zone of operations in the 
general plan, becomes the sole echiquier of that army and its theatre of 
operations. 

Hence each echiquier should have its special base, its objective point, 
its zones and lines of operations which lead from the base to the objective 
aim in the offensive, or from the objective aim to the base in the defensive. 

With regard to the material or topographical points, with which a 
theatre of operations is found more or less furrowed in every direction, 
the art is not wanting in works which have discussed their different stra- 
t^cal or tactical properties ; the routes, the rivers, the mountains, the 
forests, the cities offering resources, or secure from a coup de main, the 
strong holds, have been the object of many debates, in which the most eru- 
dite have not always been the most luminous. 

Some have given to names strange significations ; it has been published 
and taught, that rivers were lines of operations par excellence ! Now, 
as such a line could not exist without having two or three roads for mov- 
ing the army within the sphere of its enterprises, and at least one line of 
retreat, those modem Moseses pretended thus to transform rivers into lines 
of retreat, and even into lines of manoeuvre ! It would appear much more 
natural and correct to say that rivers are excellent lines of supply, power- 
frd auxiliaries for the establishment of a good line of operations, but are 
never this line itself. ^ 

It is not with less astonishment that we have seen it affirmed by a grave 
writer^ that, if a country were to be created to make of it a good theatre 
of war, it tvould be necessary to avoid constructing converging routes therein, 
because they facilitate invasion ! As if a country could exist without a 
capital, without rich and industrious cities, and as if the routes did not 
per force converge towards those points where the interests of a whole 
country are naturally and irresistably concentrated. * Even though a 
rteppe were made of all Germany, in order to reconstruct in it a theatre 
of war to the liking of the author, commercial cities would rise again, 
chief towns would be re-established, and all the roads would converge 
anew towards those vivificating arteries. Besides, did not the Arch- 
Duke Charles owe to these converging routes the facility with which he 
beat Jourdan in 1796 L And, in fact, do not those routes favor the de- 
fense as much as the attack, since two masses, falling back on two con- 
verging rays, can unite quicker than the two masses which should follow, 
aod thus beat them separately. 
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Other authors have insisted that mountainous countries are full of stra- 
tegic points, and the antagonists of this opinion have affirmed that 
strategical points were, on >the contrary, more rare in the Alps than in 
the plains, but that, on the other hand, if they were less numerous, they 
were for that reason all the more important and decisive. 

Some writers have presented also high mountains as so many Chinese 
"WaUs, inaccessible for every thing ; whereas. Napoleon, in speaking of 
the Rhetian Alps, said, " that an army ought to pass toherever a man 
could plant his foot." 

Generals, experienced also in mountain warfare, have acknowledged, in 
the same manner, the great difficulty of conducting therein a defensive 
war, except by uniting the advantages of a rising in mass of the popula- 
tions to those of a reuglar army, the first for guarding the summits and 
harrassing the enemy, the latter for delivering him battle upon the decisive 
points at the junction of the great valleys. 

In animadverting upon these contradictions, we do not yield to a futile 
spirit of criticism, but merely to the desire of demonstrating to our readers 
that, far from having carried the art to its utmost limits, there still exist a 
multitude of points to discuss : 

We shall not undertake to demonstrate here the strategical value of the 
divers topographical or artificial accidents which compose . a theatre of 
war, for the most important will be examined in the different articles of 
this chapter, to which they beloi^g ; but, it may be said in general, that 
this value depends much upon the skill of^ the chiefs, and upon the spirit 
with which they are animated ; the great captain who had crossed the St. 
Bernard, and ordered the passage of the Splugen, was far from believing 
in the impregnability of those chains, and he little suspected that a miser- 
able, muddy stream, and a walled enclosure were to change his destinies 
at Waterloo. 



ARTICLE XYIII. 



BASES OF OPERATIONS. 
# 

The first point in a plan of operations is to be assured of a good base ; 
this name is applied to the extent of the frontiers of a State from whence 
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an army will draw its resources and reinforcements ; that from whence it will 
have to depart for an oflfensive expedition, and where it will find a refuge 
in time of need ; that, in fine, upon which it will have to support itself, if 
it covers its country defensively. In this last case, the line of the frontiers 
will become the first line of defense, and the army will then have to pro- 
vide itself with a base in second line, cither in the direction of the centre 
of the State, or in a direction nearly parallel to the frontier, according to 
what will be explained in article 38, upon so styled excentric retreats. 

Although the base of operations is also ordinarily that of resources, 
meanwhile, every line by which a part of those resources should come, 
Tould not for that be a line of operations, but a line of supply. 

Eacb army may have several successive bases. A French army ope- 
rating in Germany, has f6r a first base the Rhine ; but if it be withdrawn 
behind that river, it has a new base upon the Moselle ; it may have a 
third upon Seine, and a fourth upon the Loire. 

When an army is repulsed upon its first base, this becomes then a line 
of defense, especially if it be fortified ; in this case, the army must have a 
new base in second line. 

A base, supported upon a large and impetuous river, the banks of which 
should be held by good fortresses, situated in command of this river, 
would be, without contradiction, the most favorable that could be de- 
sired. 

The larger the base, the less easy it is to cover, but the less easy will it 
be also to cut off the army from it. 

A State, the capital or centre of power of which, is too near the first 
frontier, offers less advantages for basing its defenders, than a State 
whose capital is more removed. 

Every base, to be perfect, should offer two or three places, of a capacity 
sufficient for establishing thereon magazines, depots, &c. It should have 
at least one intrenched tete de pont, upon each of the unfordable rivers 
found upon it. 

Until now, there has generally been sufficient accord upon all the 
requisites we have just enumerated ; but there are other points upon 
which opinions have been more divided. Several writers have insisted that, 
to be perfect, a base should be parallel with that of the adversary; 
whereas, on the contrary, I have uttered the opinion that bases, perpendic- 
ular to those of the enemy, are the most advantageous, particularly those 
which, presenting two faces nearly perpendicular, the one to the other, 
and fonniog a reentrant angle, would assure a double base at need, 
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would control two sides of the strategic field (echiquier stxatigique,) W 
procure two lines of retreat very distant from each other, and fia 
wonld facilitate every change of the line of operations which the « 
pected turn of the chances ot war could render necessary. 

I demonstrated nearly thirty years ago, in my treatise on grand miH 
operations, the influence which the direction of frontiers ought to exa 
upon that of the base and of the lines of operations. It is recdle 
that, in applying those truths to the different theatres of war, I comp 
the latter to an echiquier ^ bounded on one side or the other by a sea, « 
a great neutral power, which would form equally an insurmountal^ 
stacle. See how I expressed myself : 

" The general configuration of the theatre of war may have also a g 
influence upon the direction to be given to lines of operations, (and oo 
quently to the bases.) 

"In fact, if the whole theatre of war form a field, or figure, prei^en 
four faces, more or less regular, it may happen that one of the armki 
the commencement of the campaign, occupies a single one of those ft 
as it is possible that it may hold two of them, whilst the enemy ali 
occupy but one only, and that the fourth should form an insurmoani 
obstacle. The manner in which this theatre of war would be embrt 
would present then very different combinations in each of those hypoHv 

" In order better to make this comprehended, I will cite the theatr 
war of the French armies in Westphalia, from 1757 to 1762, and tha 
Napoleon in 1806." (See Fig. 1.) 

FIGURE I. 
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" In the first of these theatres of war, the side AB was formed by the 
North Sea, the side BD by the line of the Weser, base of the army of the 
Duke Ferdinand ; the line of the Main formed the side CD, base of the 
Ffench army, and the face AC was formed by the line of the Bhine, 
equally guarded by the armies of Louis XV. 

" It is seen, then, that the French armies, operating offensively, and 
holding two faces, had in their favor the North Sea, forming the third 
side, and that consequently they had only to gain the side BD by manoeu- 
vres, in order to be masters of the four faces, that is to say, the base and 
all the communications of the enemy, as the above figure shows. 

" The French army E, departing from the base CD, to gain the front 
of operations F6H, cut off the allied army J, from the side BD, which 
formed its base ; this latter would then have been thrown back upon the 
angle L, A, M, formed near Emden, by the lines of the Bhine, the Ems and 
tibe North Sea ; whilst the French army, E, could always communicate 
with its bases of the Main and Bhine. 

The manoeuvre of Napoleon upon the Saale in 1806, was combined ab- 
solutely in the same manner ; he occupied at Jena and at Naumburg the 
line FGH, and marched afterwards by Halle and Dessau, in order to 
throw back the Prussian army J, upon the side AB, formed by the sea. 
The result is sufficiently well known. 

" The great art of directing properly one's lines of operations consists 
then in combining his marches in such a manner as to seize the hostile 
communication, without losing his own; it is easily seen that the 
line FGH, in consequence of its prolonged position, and the crotchet left 
upon the extremity of the enemy, preserves always one's communications 
with the base CD ; it is. the exact application of the manoeuvres at Ma- 
rengo, Ulm, and Jena. 

" When the theatre of war shall not be ac^acent to the sea, it will al- 
ways be limited by a great neutral power, which will guard its frontiers 
and close one of the sides of the square ; doubtless it will not be a barrier 
as insurmountable as the sea ; but, in general thesis it can always be con- 
sidered an obstacle upon which it would be dangerous to fall back after 
a defeat, and advantageous for the same reason to crowd an enemy upon. 
The territory of a power which should have a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred thousand men, is not violated with impunity, and if a beaten 
anny took this course, it would be none the less cut off. from its base. 

''If it were a small power which limited the theatre of war, it is probar 
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ble that it would soon be united with it, and the face of the square would 
be found merely a little more retired, to the frontiers of a great power or 
to a sea. 

" To be assured of the correctness of these ideas, it is sufficient to cast 
an eye over the theatre of the campaign of 1806 and 1807. The Baltic 
Sea, and the frontiers of Austrian Gallicia, formed the two faces AB and 
CD of the square. I think that it was very important to both the parties, 
not to allow themselves, to be thrown upon either of those obstacles. 

" The configuration of the frontiers will sometimes modify the form of the 
faces of the square, or, more correctly speaking, the faces of the eckiquier. 
It may have the form of a trapezoid, as in the following IBgure. 

FIGURE n. 




" In this latter case, the army GH, which should be master of the faces 
AC and CD, would have still greater advantages, since the base of its adver- 
sary narrowing towards BD, the latter would have many more difficulties 
in regaining his communications ; the front of this base oflfering less de- 
velopment, would present also less resources for manoeuvering, and it 
would give, on the contrary, to the army GH, the means of operating 
with more success, since the direction of its line CD, would naturally lead 
it upon the communications of its adversary, and the space which it would 
have to occupy, in order to cut them off, would be less extended, cons©. 
queni]j more easy to take up. 
"The theatre of war in PrnaaitxaxiCLPoVaM. ot ^which we have just 
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^M>ken, was actually similar to this, for the frontiers of G^llicia, prolonged 
to the Narew, formed, with the line of the Vistula, the contracted side 
BD. The manner in which Napoleon manoeuvred before the battle of 
Eylan, was absolutely the same as that which is found traced ; a fortu- 
itous incident prevented him from obtaining from it all the success which 
he expected, but his manoeuvre was none the less wise for that. Mean- , 
while, this operation oflered also its unfavorable chances, because of po- 
litical antecedents ; the first was founded upon the small confidence which 
could be accorded to the Austrian neutrality ; the second upon the great 
remoteness of the base of the French army which put its communications 
with the Elbe at the mercy of the cabinet of Vienna ; it depended only 
upon the latter, from this epoch, to put an end to those immoderate inva- 
sions ; the manoeuvre of the French general might be strategically good, 
whilst the operations of the statesman was nothing else than audacious." 
The base in Bohemia in 1813, proves, as well as all that precedes, in 
favor of my opinion ; for it was by the perpendicular direction of that 
base to that of the French army, that the Allies succeeded in paralyz- 
ing the immense advantages which the line of the Elbe would, but for that, 
have procured for Napoleon ; a circumstance which made all the chances 
of the campaign turn in their favor. In the same manner, in 1812, it was, 
by basing themselves perpendicularly upon the Oka and Kalouga, that the 
Russians were able to execute their flank march upon Wiazma and 
Krasnoi. 

Moreover, to be convinced of this, it is sufficient to reflect, that the 
front of operations of an army, the base of which should be perpendicular 
to that of the enemy, would be found established parallelly to the line of 
operations of its adversaries, and that it would thus become very easy to 
operate upon their communications and their line of retreat. 

1 have already said that peri)endicular bases would be especially favor- 
able when they should present a double frontier, as will be seen in the 
aJirave-mentioned figures ; now, the critics will not fail to object that this 
does not accord with what I have said in favor of frontiers salient to the 
side of the enemy, and against double lines of operations with an equality 
of forces. 

The objection would be more specious than just, for the greatest ad- 
vantage of a perpendicular base results precisely in that it forms a salient 
which takes in reverse a part of the theatre of operations. Again, the 
possession of a base with two faces by no means implies the necessity of 
occupying both in force ; it suffices on the contrary, to have upon one df 
them, a few fortified points, with a small corps of observation, whilst the 
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weight of one's forces would be carried on the other face, as had place' 
the campaigns of 1800 and 1806. The nearly right angle, formed by i 
Rhine, from Constance to Basle, and from thence to Kehl, offered to Gk 
Moreaa one base parallel, and another perpendicular to that of his anta 
onist. He pushed two divisions by his left upon the first of those baa 
towards Kehl, in order to draw the attention of the enemy in that din 
tion, whilst he filed with nine divisions upon the extremity of the perpi 
dicular face to the side of Schaffhausen, which brought jiim, in a fi 
marches, to the gates of Augsburg, after the two detached divisions h 
already rejoined him. 

Napoleon, in 1806, had also the double base of the Main and the Bhii 
forming almost a right reentrant angle ; he contented himself with leavi 
Mortier upon the parallel face, that is to say, upon that of the Bhi 
whilst that with all the mass of his forces, he gained the extremity of l 
perpendicular face, and thus anticipated the Prussians at Gera and 
Naumburg, on their line of retreat 

Here are, I trust, sufficient proofs to demonstrate the necessity of e 
pecting somewhat, that strategy, which is treated too geometrically, and 
convince one that if this science has made great progress, it can still 
improved by modifying the geometrical systems^ by those founded upon 
principles and the experience of war, which counsel a slight deviation ft 
the first. 

Another not less important question, as to the best direction to be gi 
to bases of operations, is that which has respect to bases established u] 
the sea shore, and which has also given rise to grave errors ; for, as fai 
able as they are for some, equally formidable would they be for others 
may be seen from all that precedes. After having pointed out the dan 
there would be for a continental army to be thrown back upon the sei 
should appear astonishing that any one could have vaunted the ad^ 
tages of bases established upon its shores, and that they could suit 
but an insular army. In fact, Wellington, coming with his fleet to 
succor of Portugal and of Spain, could adopt no better base than thai 
Lisbon, or, more properly speaking, the presqu ^ile of Torres-Yedras, wl 
covers the only avenues to that capital on the land side. Here the ba 
of the Tagus, and those of the sea, covered not only his two flanks, 
they yet assured his line of retreat, which could have place only upon 



Seduced by the advantages which this famous intrenched camp 
Torres-Vedras had procured the English general, and only judging f 
efiEbctSy without going back to causes, many generals, very learned in o 
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respects, wonld no longer acknowledge as good bases, any bnt those which, 
situated on the sea shore, would procure the army easy supplies, and 
places of refuge, with flanks secure from insult. This blindness was pushed 
to such a degree, that" General Pfuhl sustained, in 1812, that the natural 
base of the Russians was at Kiga, a strategical blasphemy, which was 
also uttered in my presence, by one of the most renowned of the French 
generals. 

Fascinated by similar ideas, Colonel Carion-Nizas, dared even to pub- 
lish, that in 1813, Napoleon ought to have placed half of his army in Bo- 
hemia, and to have thrown a hundred and fifty thousand men at the mouths of 
the Elbe, near Hamburg I Forgetting that the first rule of all bases of a 
continental army, is that they rest upon the front the most opposite to the 
sea ; that is to say, upon that which would place the army at the centre 
of all the elements of its military power, and if its population, from which 
it would be found separated and cut off, if it committed the grave fault of 
resting upon the sea. 

An insular power, acting upon the continent, ought naturally to make i 
the diametrically opposite calculation, to the end, nevertheless, of applying 
the same axiom, which prescribes to each, to seek his base upon the points 
where he can be sustained by all his means of war, and find, at tJie same 
time, a certain refuge, 

A power, strong both upon sea and land, and whose numerous squad- 
rons conmmnd a sea adjacent to the theatre of operations, might, indeed, 
be able still to base a small army of forty or fifty thousand men upon its 
shore, by assuring it a well protected refuge, and supplies of every kind ; 
bat to give such a base to continental masses of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, engaged with forces disciplined and nearly equal in numbers, 
would ever be an act of folly. 

Meanwhile, as every maxim has its exceptions, there is a case in which 
it might be proper to deviate from what we have just said, and 
to carry ones operations to the sea side ; it is when we should have 
to do -with an adversary little to be dreaded in the field, and when 
beiiig decided masters of that sea, we could supply ourselves easily 
horn that quarter, whilst it would be difficult to do so in the interior of 
the conntry. Although it is very rare to see those three conditions 
Qnited, it was, nevertheless, what happened in the war with Turkey, in 
1828 and 1829. All attention was fixed upon Wama and Bourgas, 
merdy observing Shoomla, a system which would not have been main- 
tained in front of an European army, even though the sea had been held, 
witlioat exposure to a probable ruin. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said by the idlers who decide upon 
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the fate of empires, this war was well conducted, saving a few faults ; 
army took care to cover itself by making sure of the fortresses of Brai 
Warna and Silistria, then by preparing itself a depot at Sizipoli. 
soon as it was sufficiently based, it pushed directly upon Adriano 
^hich previously would have been a folly. If it had not come from so 
in 1828, or had had two months more of good weather, all would have I 
terminated in this first campaign. 

Besides the permanent bases, which are ordinarily found establit 
on one's own frontiers, or at least in the country of an ally that cai 
counted upon, there are also eventual or temporary ones, which depend u 
operations undertaken in a hostile country ; but as these are rather t 
sient poinUi of support we shall say a few words of them in a special \ 
cle, to the end of avoiding the confusion which might result from a sii 
tude of denomination. (See article 23.) 



ARTICLE XIX. 



STRATEGICAL POINTS AND LINES, DECISIVE POINTS 
A THEATRE OP WAR, AND OBJECTIVES OF OPERATIO 



There are strategic points ana lines of divers natures. Some rec 
this name from the fact alone of their situation, from which resull 
their importance on the field of operations ; they are then permanent 
graphical strategic points. Others acquire their value from the rela 
which they have with the position of the hostile forces, and with th 
terprises which it should be designed to form against them ; thesef i 
are strategic points of manoeuvre, and altogether eventual. Finally, 1 
are strategic points and lines which have but a secondary importance 
others the importance of which is at once immense and incessant ; 1 
last I have naraod decisive strategic points. 

I am about to endeavor to explain those relations as clearly as I m; 
conceive them, which is not always so easy as is believed in such mat 
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Every point of the theatre of war which should have a military impor- 
tance, either from its situation at the centre of commnnications, or from 
military establishments and fortified works of whatever description, which 
would have an influence over the strategic field, will be, in reality, a ter- 
ritorial or geographical strategic point. 

An illustrious general aflSrms, on the contrary, that every point which 
might unite the above-mentioned conditions, would not be for that a stra- 
tegic point, if it were not found in a suitable direction relatively to the 
operation which should be had in view. I shall be pardoned for declaring 
a different opinion, for a strategical point is always such from its nature, 
and that one even which should be the fai*thest removed firom the theatre 
of first enterprises, could be drawn into it by the unexpected turn of events, 
and thus acquire all the importance of which it would be susceptible. It 
had been more exact then, in my opinion, to say that all strat^c points 
were not decisive points. 

Strategic lines are equally either geographical or relative only to tem- 
porary manoeuvres ; the first may be subdivided into two classes, namely, 
the geographical lines which from their permanent importance, belong to 
the decisive points of the theatre of war,^ and those which have value only 
because they connect two strategical points together. 

For fear of confounding these different subjects, we shall treat sepa- . 
rately of the strategic lines which relate to a combined manoeuvre, in 
order to limit ourselves here to what concerns the decisive and objective 
points of the zone of operations upon which the enterprises will be di- 
rected. 

Although there exist injimate relations between these two kinds of 
points, seeing that every objective must necessarily be one of the decisive 
points of the theatre of war, there is, meanwhile, a distinction to be made, 
for aU decisive points could not be at the same time the objective aim of 
operations. Let us occupy ourselves, then, in the first place, in defining 
the former, which will conduct more easily to the good choice of the 
second. 

I think the name decisive strategic pointy may be given to all those 



* I shall be reproached jet, perh^M, for a barbarism, because I give the name deoisire 
or ol^tiTe point to lines, and that a point could not be a line. It is useless to obsenre 
to mj readers, that obgective points are not geometrical points, but a grammatical for- 
■inla, expressing the oltject which an army proposes to itself. And if the word dedrive 
IM old^etad to, seeing^that a point by itself is rarely decisive, the word important, may be 
iriMtstodlDr it, atthooi^ It dow not expzesi so strongly the idea whieh I«tta«h tott. 
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" which are susceptible of exercising a notable influence, whether upon Ui 
whole of the campaign, or upon a single enterprise. All points, the gee 
gpraphical situation and artificial advantages of which would favor the a? 
tack or defense of a front of operations, or of a line of defense, are of th: 
number, and the great well situated places of arms hold the first ran 
among them. 

The decisive pomts of a theatre of war are then of several kinds. Tl 
first are the geographical points, or lines, the importance of which 
permanent, and is derived from the configuration even of the echiqute 
Let us take, for example, the theatre of war of the French in Belgium ; 
is quite plain that the one of the two parties which shall be master of t] 
course of the Meuse, will be master of the country ; for its adversary, oi 
flanked and shut up between the Meuse and the North Sea, could not i 
ceive battie parallelly to this sea, without running the risk of a total loi 
In the same manner, the valley of the Danube presents a series < 
important points, which* have caused it to be regarded as the key to Soul 
em G^ermany. 

Geographical decisive points are also those which would control t 
junction of several valleys, and the centre of the great communicatio 
which intersect a country. For example, Lyons is an important strat^ 
point, because it commands the two valleys of the Rhone and the Sadi 
and is found at the centre of the communications of France with Ita 
and of the south with the east ; but it would be decisive only so far 
there should be found there a strong place, or intrenched camp with te 
de pants. 

^ Leipzig is incontestably a strategic point, because it is found at 1 
junction of all the communications of the north of Grermany. If this c: 
were fortified, and situated on the two banks of a large river, it would 
almost the key of the country, (if a country has a key, and this figuratl 
expression means any thing else than a decisive point.) 

All capitals, being at the centre of'the routes of a country, would tl 
be decisive strategic points, not only for that reason, but through otl 
motives which add to this importance. 
Besides those points, there exist, in mountainous countries, defiles which i 
the only practicable issues for an army ; these geographical points may 
decisive in an enterprise upon the country ; it is known what importai 
the defile of Bard, covered by a little fort, had in 1800. 

The second kind of decisive points is that of eventual points of mono 
VTe» which are relative, and result from the situation of the troops of 1 



two parties ; for example, Mack, being found concentrated in 1805, near 
XJlm, and awaiting the Russian army by Moravia, the decisive point for 
attacking him was Donauwerth, or the Lower-Lech, for, in gaining it be- 
fore him, one cut off his line of retreat upon Austria, and upon the army 
destined to second him. On the contrary, in 1800, Kray, finding himself in 
the same position at Ulm, did not wait for the concurrence of any army 
from the side of Bohemia, but rather from the Tyrol and the victorious 
army of Melas in Italy ; hence the decisive point for attacking him was 
no longer Donauwerth, but the side opposite in preference, that is to say, 
by Schaffhausen, since it was the means of taking in reverse his front of 
operations, of cutting off his retreat, and of isolating him from the 
secondary army, as well as from his base, by throwing him back upon the 
Maine. Li the same campaign of 1800, the first objective point of Bona- 
parte, was to fall upon the right of Melas by the St. Bernard, in order to 
seize his communications ; it is judged that the St. Bernard and Aosta 
were not decisive geographical points, but rather those of manoeuvre, 
ginoe their importance depended upon the march of Melas on Nice. 

It may be laid down as a general principle, that the decisive points of / 
mMioeavre, are upon that one of the extremities of the enemy from whence 
he could be the more easily separated from his base and from his secon- 
dary armies, without exposing one's self to running the same risk. The 
extremity opposite to the sea ought always to be preferred, because it is 
as advantageous to drive the enemy upon the sea, as it is dangerous to 
expose yourself to a like chance ; unless you have to do with an insular 
and inferior army, in which case you may seek to cut it off from its vessels. 

If the hostile army be scattered, or extended over a very long line, then | 
the decisive point will be the centre ; for, by penetrating there, the divis- 
ion of the hostile forces will be augmented, that is to say, their weakness 
will be doubled, and these troops overwhelmed in detail, will doubtless 
be mined. 

The decisive point of a field of battle is determined : f 

1. From the configuration of the ground ; * 

2. From the combination of the localities with the strategic aim of an 
army. 

■ 3. From the positions of the respective forces. 

Bat, in order not to anticipate the combinations of tactics, we shall 
treat of those points in the chapter on battles. 
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OBJECTIVE POINTS. 



It is with these points as with the preceding, that is to say, there m 
objective points of manoeuvre, and others which are geographical, suchi 
an important fortress, the line of a river, a front of operations wldi 
would ofifer good lines of defense, or good points of support for nlteri 
enterprises. 

In strategy, the object of a campaign determines the objective poii 
If this object be offensive, the point will be the occupation of the host 
capital, or that of a military province, the loss of which could detemd 
the enemy to peace. In a war of invasion, the capital is ordinarily 1 
objective point which the assailant proposes to himself. However, 1 
geographical situation of that capital, the political relations of Ihe bdl 
erent powers with neighboring powers, their reciprocal resources, wheti 
positive or federative, form as many combinations, foreign in realily 
the science of combat, but very intimately connected, neverthdess, w 
plans of operations, and which may decide whether an army should dei 
or fear to push to the hostile capital 

In deftiult of this capital, the objective point will be any front of op< 
tions whatever, which should serve as first base to the enemy, and wl 
should be found certain important places, the possession of which wo 
secure to the army that of the territory occupied ; for example, ii 
war against Austria, if France invaded Italy, its first objective would 
to attain the line of the Ticino and of the P6 ; the second objective wc 
be Mantua and the line of the Adige ; the third would be the N< 
Alps, &c. 

In the defensive, the objective point, instead of being that which 
should wish to conquer, would be that which we should seek to co 
The capital being looked upon as the focus of a power, becomes the pri 
pal objective point in the defensive ; but there may be points nearer 
for example, the defense of the first front and the first base of operatic 
thus, a French army, being reduced to the defensive behind the Rl 
will have for a first objective point the preventing the passage of 
river ; it will seek to succor the places of Alsace, if the enemy succee 
effecting his passage and in besieging them ; the second objective wil 
to cover the first base of operations, which shall be found on the M( 
or the Moselle. 

With regard to objective points of mancsuvre, their whole import 
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will be judged by what we have already said above of decisive points of 
the same kind. It is, in some sort, in the good choice of those points of 
manceavre, that consists the most valuable talent of a general, and the 
surest pledge of great successes. It is certain, at least, that it was the 
the most incontestable merit of Napoleon. 

Eejecting the old routine, which looked only to the capture of one or 
two places, or to the occupation >of a petty adjacent province, he ap- 
peared convinced that the first means of doing great things, was to strive, 
above all, to dislocate and to ruin the hostile army ; certain that States and 
provinces fall of themselves, when they have no longer organized 
forces for covering them.* To measure, with a sure coup d^ceil, the 
chances which the different zones of a theatre of war would ofier ; to di- 
rect your masses concentrically upon that one of your zones which should 
evidently be the most advantageous ; to neglect nothing for instructing 
ycHirself as to the approximate position of the hostile masses ; then to 
burst, with the rapidity of lightning, upon the centre of this army, if it be 
divided, or upon that one of the two extremities which should conduct the 
most directly upon its communications, to outflank it, to cut it off, to 
break it up; to pursue it to the utmost, forcing it in divergent directions ; 
finally, quitting it only after having annihilated or dispersed it — this is 
what all the first campaigns of Napoleon indicate as one of the best sys- 
tems, or at least, as the basis of that which he preferred. 

Applied later to the immense distances, and to the inhospitable countries 
of Eussia, those manoeuvres had not, in truth, the same success as in 
Gkrmany ; however, it must be acknowledged, that if this kind of warfare 
is not suited to all capacities, nor to all countries, nor to all circumstances, 
its chances are none the less vast, and are really founded on the application 
of principles ; the excessive abuse which Napoleon made of this system, could 
not destroy the real advantages which might be expected from it, when 
one knows how to impose a limit to his successes, and to put his enterprises 
in harmony with the respective condition of the armies and the nations 
adjacent. 

The maxims which could be given upon these important strategical op- 
erations, are almost wholly contained in what we have just said upon de- 
cisive points, and in what we shall explain further on, in speaking of the 
choice of lines of operations. (Art. 21.) 

As for what concerns the choice of objective points of manoeuvre, all 
will depend ordinarily upon the object of the war, upon the character 

* The war in Spain, and all national wars, may be cited as exceptions ; meanwhile, with- 
out the iraccor of an organised army, either foreign or national, every partial straggle of 
populations will suoonmb in the long run. 
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which circumstances or the will of cabinets should impress npon it ; finall; 
npon the reciprocal means of war. In many instances, objective poinrf 
will be principally geographical, for there will then be had in view oiil 
the taking of a few cities, or the obtaining the evacuation of petty adjt 
cent provinces ; in others it will be, as with Napoleon, the destruction c 
the hostile army that must be aimed at. The manoeuvres at Ulm and Jei 
could not be advised to an army which should march merely to besie| 
Antwerp. For far different motives it would not have been prudent, 1 
counsel them to the French army beyond the Niemen, five hundred leago 
from its frontiers. 

There is yet a particular kind of objective points which could not 1 
passed over in silence ; they are those which, having for object any mi 
tary point whatever, relate, nevertheless, to the combinations of polic 
much more than to those of strategy ; in coalitions, especially, it is ra 
that they do not play a very great part, by the influence they have up 
the operations and combinations of cabinets ; they might be named the 
political objective points, without the charge of technological mania. 

In fact, besides the intimate relations which exist between policy a 
war for the preparation of the latter, there are, in almost all campaigi 
military enterprises, formed for satisfying political views, often very i 
portant, but frequently very unreasonable, and which, strategically spea 
ing, would be grave faults, rather than useful operations. We shall liu 
ourselves to citing two examples of them : the expedition of the Du 
of York to Dunkirk, in 1793, suggested to the English, by ancient ma 
time and commercial views, gave to the operations of the Allies a div 
gent direction which caused their failure, and this objective point "^ 
good neither in strategy nor in tactics. 

The expedition of the same prince to Holland, in 1799, equally dicta! 
by the same views of the cabinet of London, strengthened by the men 
reservations of Austria upon Belgium, was not less fatal, in causing i 
march of the Arch-Duke Charles from Zurich upon Manheim, an ope: 
tion quite contrary to the manifest interests of the Allies at the epoch 
which it was resolved upon. 

These truths prove that the choice of political objective points ou^ 
to be subordinate to those of strategy, at least, so far as great milits 
questions may be decided by arms. 

For the rest, this subject is so vast and so complicated that it would 
absurd to attempt to subject it to rules ; the only one that can be p 
posed is that which we have just indicated : to put it in practice it 
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necessary, either that the political objectlYe points adopted in the course 
of a campaign, be in accordance with the principles of strategy, or, in the 
contrary case, that they be adjourned until after a decisive victory. 

By applying this maxim to the two events above cited, it will be ac- 
knowledged that it was at Cambrai, or in the heart of France, that it was 
necessary to conquer Dunkirk in 1793, and to deliver Holland in 1799 ; 
that is to say, by uniting the efiR5rts of the coalition upon a decisive point 
of the frontiers, and by striking there a heavy blow. For the rest, expe- 
ditions of this nature enter almost always into the class of great diver- 
sions, to which we shall devote a special article. 



ARTICLE XX. 

FRONTS OF OPERATIONS, LINES OP DEFENSE, AND 

STRATEGICAL POSITIONS.* 



There are certain points in the military science which have so much 
affinity to each other, that we are tempted to take them for one and the 
same thing, although they are substantially different. 

Of this number are fronts of operations, lines of defense, and strategical 
positions. One will be assured by the following observations, of the inti- 
mate relations, and of the difference which exist between them, and will 
appreciate the motives which have decided us to unite them in the same 
article. 



LINES OF DEFENSE. 



lines of defense are of several natures ; they are strategical and tac- 

• This article ought strictly to be placed after that on lines of operations, espeeially in a 
OMtbodicai instraction ; meanwhile, as in the latter, fronts of operations ar* firequently in 
4iMstlon, I thooght I might leave things as they are 
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tical. In the first, there are tiioee which are pennanent, and relate tc 
the system of defense of the State, as fortified frontier lines, &c. ; othen 
whidh are only eventual, and have reference merely to the transient pofli 
sition where an army is found. 

The lines of frontiers are' the permanent lines of defense, when they pro 
sent a mixture of natural and artificial obstacles, such as chains of moun 
tains, great rivers and fortresses, forming between each other a well con 
nected ^rstem. Thus, the chain of the Alps between Piedmont anc 
France, is a line of defense, since the practicable passages are gamidiec 
with forts which would interpose great obstacles to the enterprises of ai 
army, and at the outlets of the gorges, great places of arms cover tb 
different valleys of Piedmont. In the same manner the Rhine, the Oder am 
the Mbe may, in some respects, also be considered as permanent lines d 
defense, because of the important places which cover them. 

All those combinations relating rather to a system of places than to th) 
operations of a campaign, we shall treat of them in the article on fox 
tresses, (Art. 26.) 

With regard to eventual lines of defense^ it may be said that eveiy com 
siderable river, every chain of mountains, and every great defile, havini 
upon its accessible points a few temporary intrenchments, maybe regardo 
as a line of defense at once strategical and tactical, since it serves to suf 
pend, for some days, the march of the enemy, and compels him often to di 
viate from his direct route to seek a less difficult passage ; in this case i 
procures an evident strategic advantage ; but if the enemy attack it i 
front, it has, unquestionably, a tactical advantage, since it is always mor 
difficult to force an army behind a river, or in a post strong by nature an 
art, than to attack it in an open plain. 

However, this tactical advantage must not be exaggerated, lest w 
should fall into the system of positions (starke positioneUf) which ha 
caused the rain of so many armies ; for, whatever may be the difficultie 
at first of a defensive camp, it is certain that he who waits in it passive! 
will end by succumbing.* Besides, every position which is very stron 
by nature, being of difficult access,! is as difficult of egress as of ingress, an 
the enemy will be able, with a few troops, to hold and block up, as it wen 
the issues of the army in position, with forces inferior to its defenders ; thi 
is what happened to the Saxons in the camp of Pima, and to Wurmser a 
Mantua. 

* It muet be observed that it is not a question here of fbrtified camps, whieb make 
great difference, and will be treated of in Art. 36. 
t Positions of encampments are here referred to, and not fields of battle. 
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FEONTS OF OPERATIONS. 



A front of operations is the extent of a line which an army occupies in 
advance of its base, and in the sphere of which it acts momentarily, 
whether in an enemy's country, or in its own. 

The front of operations seems, then, to be, in reality, only what is also 
called a transient line of defense ; however, they are two things which it 
is useM to distinguish. 

In general, the line of defense implies with it a defensive idea, for an 
army which invades a country rarely occupies itself with choosing therein 
a line of defense, unless it be constrained to it by the unexpected turn of 
•vents ; but, although it should not look to this precaution, that would 
not prevent its having a front of operations, even though it should move 
forwwrd from success to success. 

In my view, the term general front of operations ought to be applied to 
the whole front which an army presents to the enemy, within the extent 
of the zone adopted, and which can also be named the strategic front ; 
whilst the line of defense will oftener be but a part of this front, where 
the army will have assembled its principal forces when it shall await the 
enemy in its positions ; from whence it may be concluded : 1st, that the 
front of operations is a whole of which the line of defense forms but a 
part ; 2dly, that the latter is ordinarily found in rear, or as a second line 
of the former ; 3dly, that the one is applied especially to an army on the 
defensive, whilst the other is applicable equally to all acting armies. 

For example, at the time of the commencementof hostilities, at the end 
of 1813, the general front of operations of Napoleon extended first from 
Hamburg to "Wittenburg, from whence it ran along the line of the Allies 
to near Glogau and Breslau, since his right was at Lowenberg ; finally, he 
fell back in rear upon the frontier of Bohemia to Dresden. His forces 
were distributed upon this great front in four masses, the strategic posi- 
tions of which were interior or central. Withdrawn later behind the 
Elbe, his real line of defense then extended only from Wittenberg to 
Dresden, with a crotchet in rear on Marienberg ; for Hamburg and Mag- 
deberg even, were found already outside of his strategic field, and ho 
would have been lost if he had thought of carrying his operations in that 
direction. 

As another example, I will cite his position around Mantua in 1796. 
His front of operations extended, in reality, from the moontaiDS of Berga* 
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mo to the Adriatic Sea, whilst that in need his trae line of defense was 
npon the Adige, between Lake Garda and Legnano, afterwards on the 
Mincio, between Peschiera and Mantua. 

In a first edition of this chapter, I cited for examples, the lines of the 
Lech, of the Iser, and of the Inn, as fronts of operations for a French 
army acting in Bavaria, from whence it will be concluded, perhaps, that 
I confounded here the lines of defense with the front of operations. But 
I spoke thus, regarding Bavaria only as an isolated echtquier, which it 
might be the question to cover ; in reality, if we attach to the operations 
of that French army an idea more general, and based upon the lessons of 
history, it is certain that those rivers would be veritable lines of defense ; 
whilst that in consequence of the combinations of the Austrians, the front 
of operations would embrace, perhaps, the two banks of the Danube, and 
the part of the Tyrol the most adjacent to the theatre of war, that is to 
say, the northern Tyrol to the Brenner ; not that it would be necessary that 
all this space should be at the same time the theatre of simultaneous ma- 
noeuvres, but from the fact alone, that at any moment the presence of the 
enemy at a given point thereon, might be discovered, and the carrying 
there of considerable forces rendered necessary. 

As fronts of operations and lines of defense are determined by circum- 
stances and localities, there are few axioms to give relative thereto. Foi 
the one as for the other, it is important to have sure communications witli 
the different points of the line of operations ; it is advantageous also tc 
have upon the flanks, the same as upon the front, great natural or artifi: 
cial obstacles which may serve as points of support. The points of sup 
port which a front of operations should offer, are also called pivots of ope 
rationSj these are partial bases for a given time, and must not be con 
founded with the pivots of a manoeuvre. For example, in the campaigi 
of 1796, Yerona was an excellent pivot of operations for all the enter 
prises which Napoleon undertook around Mantua during eight whol 
months. Dresden was in like manner in 1813, the pivot of all his move 
ments. Those points are temporary or eventual places of arms. 

The pivots of manoeuvre are the moveable corps that are left upon 
point, the occupation of which is essential, whilst the bulk of the arm 
marches to great enterprises ; thus the corps of Ney was the pivot of th 
manoeuvre which Napoleon made by Donauwerth and Augsburg, to ct 
off Mack from his line of retreat ; this corps increased to five division 
masked Ulm, and held the left bank of the Danube. The manoeuvre fii 
ished, the pivot ceased to exist, whereas, a pivot of operations is a mat 
rial point, advantageous under the double strategical and tactical rel 
tion, and serves as a support for an entire period of the campaign. 
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With regard to the Ime of defense, the most desirable quality, in my 
view, is that this line be as little extended as possible, for the more con- 
tracted it shall be, the more easily will the army cover it, if it be thrown 
back upon the defensive. For the front of operations it is not altogether 
the same, because if this front were too contracted, it would be difficult for 
an offensive army to make strategic manoeuvres which might lead to great 
results, seeing that this contracted front would ofifer to the defensive army 
the means of covering it more easily. However, a too great front of op- 
erations is none the more suitable to the successes of offensive strategic 
operations ; for a too immense extent would give to the enemy, if not a 
good line of defense, at least spaces vast enough for escaping the results 
of a well combined strategic manoeuvre. Thus, the splendid operations of 
Marengo, Ulm and Jena, could not have had such results upon a theatre 
as extended as that of the war with Eussia in 1812, because the army, cut 
off from its principal line of retreat, could have found another by throwing 
itself upon a different zone from that which it had primitively adopted. 

The direction which is given to a front of operations may have a no- 
table influence upon the strategical movements of an army, and merits 
under this relation a particular attention. In general thesis, it seems that 
this front ought to be parallel to the primitive base, and to traverse the 
line of operations in a manner to extend beyond its two sides to the end 
of better covering it ; there are, nevertheless, circumstances in which it 
would be very advantageous, on the contrary, to present to the enemy a 
front of operations perpendicular to the general base and parallel to the 
principal line of operations. This direction might form thus a kind of 
new temporary or eventual base, which would place the army in a situa- 
tion almost as favorable as that traced in the figure on page 90, for the 
army FG, since it would procure the possession of two sides of the stra- 
tegic echiquier. The front of operations which Napoleon adopted in his 
march upon Eylau presented all these peculiarities : his pivots of opera- 
tions were at Warsaw and at Thorn, which made of the Vistula a sort of 
temporary base ; the front of operations was parallel to the Narew, from 
whence Napoleon departed, supporting himself on Sierock, Pultusk and 
Ostrolenka, to the end of manoeuvreing by his right, to throw the Rus- 
sians upon Elbing and the Baltic Sea. In such cases the front of opera- 
tions, if it should find the least point of support in its new direction, 
would produce the same advantage that we have pointed out in Article 
18 for bases of operations perpendicular to those of the enemy. It is 
merely necessary to keep in view that, for a like operation, an army must 
be sure of being able at need, to regain its temporary base ; fia&t is to 
mj, it is indispensable that this base be prolonged far behind the strata- 
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gic front and be found covered by it : Napoleon marching from the Na- 
rew by Alienstein npon Eylan, had behind his left the place of Thorn, 
and, farther still from the front of the army, the tete de pont of Praga 
and Warsaw ; so that his commonications were perfectly secure, whilst 
that Benningsen, forced to face him and to take his line of combat par- 
allelly to the Baltic, might be cut off from his base and rolled back npon 
the mouths of the Vistula. 

A strategical front may be given a like direction perpendicular to the 
base, either by a temporary movement of conversion, executed for an 
operation of a few days merely, or by adopting it for an indefinite time, 
with the object of profiting from the advantages which certain localities 
might ofier for procuring the army a good line of defense, and good pivots 
of operations which are equivalent almost to a real base. 

It happens often that an army is compelled to have double fronts of 
operations, either from the configuration of certain theatres of war, or 
because that every line of ofiensive operations somewhat extended in depth, 
requires to be well secured on its flanks. In the first case, the frontier of 
Turkey and that of Spain might be cited as an example. Armies which 
should wish to cross the Balkan or the Ebro would be forced to have a 
double front of operations : the first for facing the valley of the Danube, 
the other for showing front to forces coming from Saragossa or from 
Leon. 

All considerably vast countries present more or less that same necessity ; 
for example, a French army marching in the valley of the Danube will 
always have, either on the side of Bohemia, or on the side of the Tyrol, 
need of a double strategical front, as soon as the Austrians should have 
thrown into these provinces corps sufficiently numerous to give it serious 
uneasiness. Those countries alone, whose frontiers should be very nar- 
row on the side of the enemy, would be exceptions, because the corps 
which should be left thereon, in retiring to menace the flanks of the 
enemy, would themselves be easily cut off and taken. 

This necessity of double fronts of operations is one of the gravest of 
inconveniences for an offensive army, since it compels great detachments, 
always injurious, as we shall see farther on (Art. 28.) 

Before quitting subjects which are often confounded with each other in 
the same combinations, I ought to say a few words more upon strategical 
lines of defense. It is incontestable that each of these lines should have 
also, upon its development, a particular point upon which to rally for its 
tactical jiefense when it shall be the object seriously to combat the enemy 
who might have succeeded in crossing the front of the strategical position. 
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For example, every army guarding a considerable portion of the course 
of a river, not being able to hold in force the whole extent of this line, 
should have, a little in rear of the centre, a field of battle well chosen 
beforehand for gathering there its divisions of observation, and for oppos- 
ing thus all its concentrated forces to the enemy. I shall make no obser- 
▼ations upon those positions of combat which, entering into the domain 
of tactics, will be treated of in Article 31, and I am to speak here only 
of strategic lines of defense ; that is to say, those which make in some 
sort a part of the front of operations of an acting army. 

A single remark remains for us to make upon these last, which is, that 
an'ofifensive army, entering a country with the intention of subduing it, 
or even merely for occupying it temporarily, will always act with pru- 
dence, however great may have been its anterior successes, by preparing 
itself a good line of defense for serving it at need, as a refuge in the case 
of a reverse of fortune coming to change the face of affairs. These lines 
entering for the rest into the combination of the temporary or eventual 
bases of which we shall speak in Article 23, we shall limit ourselves to 
indicating them here in order to complete the sketch which we offer. In 
a science where everything is so closely connected, these repetitions are 
an inevitable inconvenience. 



STRATEGICAL POSITIONS. 



There is a certain disposition of armies to which may be given the 
name strategical position, to distinguish it from tactical positions, or 
those of combat. The first are those which are taken for a given time, 
to the end of embracing the front of operations on a larger scale than 
could have place for combat. All positions taken behind a river, or on 
a line of defense, the divisions of which should be at a certain distance 
asunder, count in this number ; those which the armies of Napoleon had 
at Rivoli, Verona and Legnano, to watch the Adige, those which be had 
in 1813 in Saxony and in Silesia in advance of his line of defense, were 
strategical positions, as well as those of the Anglo-Prussian armies on the 
frontier of Belgium before the battle of Ligmy (1815), and that of Mas- 
B^na opon the Albis, along the Limmat and the Aar in 1799. Even win 
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ter quarters when they are very compact aud placed in front of the 
enemy withoot being guarantied by an armistice, are nothing else than 
strategic positions ; such were those of Napoleon on the Passarge in the 
winter of 1807. 

It is seen then that this denomination may be equally applicable to all 
the situations in which an army might be found, either for covering se^r- 
eral points at the same time, or forming any line of observation whatever ; 
finally, for every position of expectation. Thus the positions extended 
over a line of defense, a double front of operations, the corps covering a 
a siege whilst the army is operating on another side ; in a word, almost 
all the great detachments composed of considerable fractions of an army 
are equally to be ranged in this category, or, more properly speakixig, 
constitute the different parts of a strategical position. 

The essential conditions for every such position are, that it be mow 
concentrated than the hostile forces to which it should be opposed, and 
that all the parts of the army have easy and sure conmiunications, iz 
order to be able to unite without the enemy being in condition to o£^ 
opposition thereto ; thus with nearly equal forces, all central or interio! 
positions would be preferable to exterior positions, since the latter woulc 
necessarily embrace a much more extended front, and would occasion i 
scattering of forces, always dangerous. The great mobility of the part 
which compose a strategic position can also contribute to their security 
or even to their superiority, by the alternate employment of the forces upoi 
all the important points of the echiquier. Finally, an army could not oc 
cupy surely a strategic position, without taking the precaution to have on 
or two tactical positions fixed upon beforehand, with the view to unitin 
thereon, to receive the enemy and to combat him with all the disposabl 
forces, when his projects should be well unmasked : it was thus that Ni 
poleon had prepared his battle fields of Rivoli and of Auslerlitz — We 
Ungton, that of Waterloo, and the Arch-Duke Charles, that of Wagrar 

In the strategic positions which an army takes in the course of 
campaign, whether in march, whether for remaining in observation, < 
for awaiting the occasion for retaking the ofiensive, it will occupy aL 
compact cantonments : these kinds of positions require on the part of tl 
general, a practised calculation, for judging all that he may have to fes 
from the enemy. The army ought to embrace a space sufficient for fin 
ing therein means of existence, and meanwhile it must remain as mu< 
as possible in condition to receive the enemy, should he present himsel 
two conditions difficult enough to reconcile. There is no better mea 
than that of employing its divisions upon a space nearly square, that is 
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BAy, as extenaed in depth as in breadth, in such a manner, that in case of 
necessity the army may be united upon any point of the echiquier where 
the enemy should chance to disturb it. Nine divisions, placed thus at 
half a march from each other, may in twelve hours be united upon that 
of the centre. There should be practised for the rest in such a case, all 
that is recommended for winter quarters. 

For the rest, as those strategical positions are connected with nearly 
all the combinations of a war, they will be represented in the greater part 
of the articles which treat of those divers combinations, and we could 
add nothing striking upon this subject without falling into repetitions. 

From what precedes, one could be convinced that the front of opera- 
tions is the space embraced by the enterprises of an army, on the side 
where the enemy is found ; that the line of defense is the part of that 
front where the bulk of the forces should be united when reduced to the 
defensive ; finally, that strategic positions designate the provisory distri- 
bution of the forces of an army, whether upon the line of defense, or 
upon the front of operations. It will be concluded from thence, in accord- 
ance with my views, that those three combinations, which seem to be con- 
founded with each other, so much analogy is there between them, are dis- 
tinct objects, but that the same rules may apply equally to all three ; at 
least, in what concerns the manner in which the troops should be distrib- 
uted and put in action. 



AETICLE XXI. 



ZONES AND LINES OF OPEEATIONS. 



By zone of operations, there should be understood a certain fraction 
of the general theatre of war, which should be passed over by an army 
with a determinate aim, and principally when this aim should be combined 
with that of a secondary army. For example, in the ensemble of the 
campaign of 1796, Italy was the zone of operations of the right ; Ba^ 
Taria was that of the army of the centre (Rhine and Moselle) ; finally, 
Franconia was the zone ofthe army of the left (Sambre and Meuse). 
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A zone of operations may sometimes present but a single line of ope- 
rations, as much from the configuration itself of the country, as from tbQ 
small number of routes practicablo for an army which should be found 
therein. But this case is rare, and the zone will ordinarily present several 
lines of operations, tlie number of which will depend in part upon the 
projects of the general, and in part upon the number of great commxmi- 
cations which the theatre pliould offer for his enterprises. 

It ought not to be concluded from this, however, that each road is in 
itself a line of operations ; doubtless, according to the turn which the 
events of the war might take, each good route at first unoccupied could 
become momentarily a line of operations ; but so long as it should be 
followed only by detachments of scouts, or should be found in a direction 
out of the sphere of the principal enterprises, it would be absurd to con- 
found it with the real line of operations. Besides that, three or four 
practicable roads which should be found at one or two marches only from 
each other, and should conduct to the same front of operations, would not 
form three lines of operations. 

In fact, this name could only be given to a space sufficient for the centre 
and the two wings of an army to be able to move thereon in the sphere 
of one or two marches from each of those wings or extremities,* which 
supposes the existence of at least three or four roads leading to the front 
of operations. 

It may here be inferred that, if the words zone and lines of operations 
have been until now confounded and employed often the one for the other, 
it has been the same in regard to lines of operations, strategic lines, and 
roads of eventual communication. 

I think, then, that the term zones of operations ought to be employed 
to designate a great fraction of the general theatre of war ; that of lines 
of operations will designate the part of that grand fraction which an 
army will embrace in its enterprises, whether it follow several routes, or 
whether it follow but one ; the term strategical lines would designate, 
then, the important lines which connect the different decisive points of the 
theatre of war, whether with each other, or with the front of operations 
of the army ; finally, for the same reason, this name would be given also 
to the lines which an army would follow in order to attain those points, 
or to march to a decisive manoeuvre, and by deviating an instant from the 



* This paragraph is rather obscure. It should read, perhaps, this name could be given 
only to a space sufficient to allow an army to move in a sphere such that its wings may be. 
separated by one or two marches from the centre. Translators, 
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I line of operations. Finally, the term lines of communications will 
be suitable for designating the different practicable routes which should be 
found in the extent of the zone of operations.* 

Let us yet cite an example in order to render these ideas more clear. 
In 1813, after Austria had acceded to the great coalition against Napo- 
leon, three allied armies were to invade Saxony, another Bavaria, and 
anotlier Italy ; thus Saxony, or more properly speaking, the country silr 
uated between Dresden, Magdeburg and Breslau, formed, then, the zone 
of operations of the principal mass. This zone had three lines of opera- 
tions conducting to the objective point, Leipzig : the first was that of 
the army of Bohemia, leading from the mountains of Erzgebirge by Dres- 
den and Chemnitz upon Leipzig ; the second was the line of operations 
of the army of Silesia, going from Breslau by Dresden or by Wittemberg 
upon Leipzig ; finally, the third was the line of operations of the Prince 
of Sweden's army, departing from Berlin to go by Dessau to the same 
objective point. Each of those armies marched upon two or three routes 
parallel and little distant from one another, meanwhile ^it could not be 
said that it had three lines of operations. 

This example will suffice, I trust, to demonstrate that this designation 
could not be applicable to every road that might be found upon the the- 
atre of war, but rather to the portion of this theatre which the projects 
of the general will have embraced, and where he will have directed all his 
means of war, his active columns, his staple lines, his parks and depots. 
This distinction being well established, it remains for us to define what 
flhonld be understood by manceuvre-lines. In my first treatise, I had 
tlioagfat that I might give this name to all the combinations of a general- 
in-chief which relate to the choice of territorial lines of operations, that 
is to say, to the direction the most suitable to give to his forces in order 
to apply the general principles of war. This figurative expression has 
been judged of variously, because it has been taken literally, without the 
pains necessary to penetrate its meaning. It is true that the same word 
has frequently been used to designate the divers strategic lines temporarily 
adopted for any enterprise whatever, and which are nevertheless not to be 
confounded with the general line of operations. To the end of distin- 
guishing them, the first might be designated by the name strategical com- 
binations of lines of operations, and the others could be called eventual 



* Thli definition, which differs s little from that which I had at first giren, seenu to 
mm to Mticiy all exigences ; I shall hare' occasion to develop it sncoeisiTelj In the present 
•itiela and in the one which follows. 
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strategical lines of manoeuvre :* we shall treat of the latter in a spedi 
article. 

If the choice of zones of operations offers few combinations, ax 
depends more frequently upon the topography of the theatre of wa 
it is not always the same with the choice of lines of operations ; for ti 
latter relating especially to the position and the employment of the hosti 
forces, will necessarily offer complications more varied and susceptible 
being subjected to rules. Those di£Eerent combinations constitute as mai 
different manoeuvres, and forming one of the essential branches of strat^ 
they require a definition as exact as possible. 



COMBINATIONS OF LINES OF OPERATIONS CON- 
SIDERED AS STRATEGICAL MANCEUYRES. 



The relation of these lines with those which nature has traced, with 
positions of the enemy and the views of a general-in-chief, form as nu 
different classes which receive a name from the character of those relati 
themselves. 

The general line of operations of an army is that which the bulk of 
forces will follow, and upon which will be found in echelons its depots, 
means of transportation and its store-houses ; the line of retreat will i 
ordinarily be the same, but in urgent cases the army may be forced 
take a different line of retreat ; a resolution always painfrd, and wl 
could not be taken without submitting to great sacrifices. 

We shall call simple lines of operations^ those of an army acting in 
same direction from a frontier, without forming great corps indepem 
of each other. 



* I will giye an example of these two combinations. In 1796, the armies of Morean 
Jour4|.n formed two exterior lines of operations against the Aroh-Duke Charles, who 
rated on two interior or central lines, united under the same command. These are 
binations of lines of manoeuvre-operations. 

In the same year, Wurmser, debouching from the Tyrol to the succor of Mantua 
at first only the simple line of operations of the Adige, but arrived at Royeredo he fo: 
three columns separated by great obstacles ; he operated then upon three momentary 
Utncal lines, which were not general lines of operations. 
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By double lines of operations^ I understand those which two armies in- 
dependent of each other would form upon the same frontier, or those also 
of two masses nearly equal in forces and obeying nevertheless the same 
chief, but acting separately at great distances asunder and for a long pe- 
riod of time.* 

Interior lines of operations are those which an army would form to op- 
pose several hostile masses, but to which would be given a direction such 
that the different corps could be drawn towards each other and their move- 
ments connected, before the enemy could possibly oppose to them a 
greater mass.f 

Exterior lines present the opposite result ; they are those which an army 
will form at the same time upon the two extremities of one or several hos- 
tile lines. 

Concentric lines of operations are several lines which depart from dis- 
tant points to arrive on the same point, in front or in rear of their base. 

By divergent lines is understood those which a single mass will take 
departing from a given point, and dividing in order to move upon several 
divergent points. 

Deep lines are those which, departing from their base, pass over a great 
extent of ground to arrive at their end. 

* This definition has been criticised, and as it in fact has given rise to mistakes I think it 
my duty to explain it. 

In the first place it must not be forgotten that manoenyre-lines are referred to, that is 
to 8sy those of combination, and not highways. Then it must be admitted also that an 
army marching by two or three routes but little distant Arom each other in a manner to 
unite in forty-eight hours, has not for that reason three lines of manoeuy re-operations. 
When Moreau and Jourdan entered Germany with two masses of seventy thousand men 
Independent of each other, they formed indeed a double line, but a French army from 
which a single detachment should depart fcpm the Lower Rhine to march upon the Maine? 
whilst five or six other corps should march firom the Upper Rhine upon Ulm, would not 
for that form a double line of operations in the sense which I give to tliat term for designa- 
tiog a manoeuvre. In the same manner Napoleon uniting seven corps to march by Bam* 
b«ig upon Gera. whilst Mortier with one corps only marched upon Cassel to occupy the Ues- 
M and to flank the principal enterprise, formed but a general line of operations with an ao- 
oeMory detachment. The territorial line was composed of two rays, but the operation 
WM not double. 

t Some German writflrs hare said that I confounded central positions (central-»lettungen)y 
wUh lines of operations. In this they are wrong ; an army may have a central position 
ia presence of two hostile corps, and not have interior lines of operations, these are two 
wmrj different things. Others have pretended that I could have employed the term rayg 
ct operations to designate what I mean by double lines, &o.; with regard to these, their 
I— loning is more specious, especially if one would figure to himself the theatre of operap 
1 1^ a eirele, but as every radius is a line, I think it a dispute of words. 
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I shall employ the tenn secondary lines to designate the relations be- 
tween two annies, when they act upon the same development of fron- 
tiers ; thus the army of the Sambre and Meuse was, in 1796, a secondary 
line of the army of the Rhine ; in 1812, the army of Bagration was sec- 
ondary to the army of Barclay. 

Accidental lines are those brought about by events which change the 
primitive plan of campaign and give a new direction to the operations. 
These last are rare and of great importance ; they are ordinarily compre- 
hended only by a vast and active genius. 

Finally we might add to this nomenclature provisory lines of operations 
and definitive lines : the first would designate those which an army follows 
to march to a first decisive enterprise, without prejudice to adopting a 
more solid or more direct one after first successes ; but they seem to belong 
as much to the class of eventual strategic lines, as to that oL lines (4 
operations. 

These definitions sufficiently prove how much my ideas differ from those 
of the authors who have preceded me. Indeed those lines have been con 
sidered under their material relations only : Iloyd and Bulow gave then 
but a relative value to the magazines and the depots of armies ; the lat 
ter has even asserted, that there were no longer any lines of operation 
when an army encamped near its magazines. The following example wil 
sufl&ce to destroy this paradox. I will suppose two armies encamped, th 
first upon the upper Rhine, the second in advance of Dusseldorff or an 
other point of that frontier. I will admit that their grand depots are in 
mediately beyond the river, which is without contradiction the most sur« 
the most advantageous and the nearest approached position which it 
possible to suppose them. Those armies will have an oflfensive or defei 
sive aim ; hence they will incontestably have territorial lines and lines i 
manoeuvre. 

1. Their defensive territorial line departing from the point where th( 
are found, will go to that of the second line which they are to cover ; no^ 
they would both be cut off from it if the enemy chanced to establish hii 
self in the interval which separates them from it. Melas could have hi 
for a year munitions in Alexandria, though he would have been none t 
less cut off from his base of the Mincio, as soon as the victorious ener 
occupied the line of the Po.* 

* It has been thoaght that this might be subject to contestation ; I do not think t 
Melas deprived of recruits, shut up between the Bormida, the Tsnaro and the Po, bei 
soarcelj able to receive emissaries or couriers, must have ended by opening himself a w 
or by capitulating, if not succored. 
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2. Their line of mancBuvre would be double against a simple, if the ene- 
my concentrated his forces to overwhelm successively those armies ; it 
would be double exterior against double interior, if ther enemy also made 
two corps, but gave them a direction such that he could unite them more 
promptly. 

It is seen then that Bulow has started from an inexact basis ; his work 
must necessarily be affected by it and contain maxims at times erroneous. 
We shall endeavor to trace some which seem to us more conformed to the 
general principles of war, and to support them by a series of proofs which 
wiU leave nothing to be desired ; we shall reproduce here the analysis al- 
ready presented of the lines of operations followed in the last wars of the 
18th century, limiting ourselves however to those of the French revolution 
(those of the Seven Years "War can be referred to in Chap. 14 of the 
treatise on grand military operations). This ensemble will complete what 
we have to say here upon the important article which forms, in my opin- 
ion, the basis of the first strategical combinations. 



OBSERVATIONS UPON THE LINES OF OPERATIONS 
OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WARS. 



At the commencement of this terrible struggle, which had chawjes so 
various, Prussia and Austria were the only open enemies of France, and 
the theatre of war extended to Italy only for observing each other recipro- 
cally, because this country was too far removed from the object. The de- 
velopment of the field of operations, comprehending the space which extends 
from Huninguen to Dunkirk, presented three principal zones : that of the 
right contained the line of the Rhine, from Huninguen to Landau, and from 
thence to the Moselle ; that of the centre was formed of the interval be- 
tween the Moselle and the Mense ; that of the left comprehended the extent 
of from Givet to Dunkirk. 

When France declared war, in the month of April 1792, her intention 
was to anticipate the union of her enemies ; she had then a hundred thousand 
men upon the extent of the three zones of which we have just spoken, and the 
Austrians had not over thirty-five thousand in Belgium. It is impossible 
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then to penetrate the motive which prevented the French from conquering 
that province, where nothing could have resisted them. Four months 
elapsed from the declaration of war until the assembling the Allied forces. 
Was it not probable nevertheless, that the invasion of Belgium would have 
prevented that of Champagne by giving to the Prussian King the meas- 
ure of the Torces of France, and deciding him not to sacrifice his armies 
for the secondary interest of imposing upon her a form of government ? 
Ajid if this invasion of Champagne had not the consequences which every- 
' body expected from it, to what was it due that it did not change the face 
of Europe? 

When the Prussians arrived towards the end of July at Coblentz, it is 
certain that the French could no longer make a war of invasion, and that 
this part was destined for the Allied armies : it is known how they ac- 
quitted themselves of it. 

The French forces on the development of the frontiers of which we 
have just spoken, amounted then to about a hundred and fifteen thousand 
men. Spread over a front of a hundred and forty leagues, divided into 
five army corps, it was impossible that those forces could present a very 
efficacious resistance ; for in order to prevent them from acting, it was 
sufficient to operate on their cenlre to oppose their junction. To this 
military reason were united everj State reason ; the object proposed was 
entirely political ; it could be attained only by rapid and vigorous opera- 
tions : the territorial line situated between the Moselle and Meuse, which 
was that of the centre, less fortified than the rest of this frontier, present- 
ed besides the excellent place of Luxembourg for a base ; it was chosen 
then with discernment ; we are about to see that the execution did not re- 
spond to the plan. 

The court of Vienna had the greatest interest in this war, on account 
of its family relations and the dangers to which its provinces would have 
been exposed in case of reverse. By a political speculation of which it would 
be difficult to give an account, the principal part was nevertheless abandon- 
ed to the Prussians ; the house of Austria co-operated in the invasion with 
but thirty battalions ; forty-five thousand men remained in observation in 
the Brisgaw, on the Rhine and in Flanders. Where then were concealed 
those imposing forces which that power subsequently displayed ? What 
better destination could have been assigned them than that of protecting 
the flanks of the army of invasion ? This astonishing system, for which 
moreover Austria paid very dearly, might explain the resolution of the 
Prussians, of leaving later the scene, which they unfortunately quitted at 
the very instant when they should have entered upon it. 
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If I have allowed myself to be drawn into this observation foreign to 
the art, it is because of its close connection with the existence of a corps 
which should have covered, not the Brisgaw, but the flank of the Prus- 
sians, by fronting the Moselle and holding Luckner in the camp of 
Metz. It must be owned, however, that the Prussian army did not 
give to its operations all the activity necessary for assuring their suc- 
cess ; it remained eight days in its camp of Kons to no effect ; if it had 
anticipated Dumouriez at the Islettes, or had attempted more seriously to 
drive him from thence, it would have had still all the advantage of a mass 
concentrated against several isolated divisions, in order to overthrow them 
successively, and render their union impossible. I think that Frederick, 
in such a case, would have justified the words of Dumouriez, (the latter 
said at Grandpre that, if he had had to do with the great king, he would 
have found himself already repulsed far behind OhStlons.) 

The Austrians proved, in this campaign, that they were then still im- 
bued with the false system of Daun and Lacy, of covering all to hold all. 
The idea of having twenty thousand men in the Brisgaw, whilst the 
Moselle and the Sarre remained disgarnished, demonstrated that they 
were afraid of losing a village, and that this system compelled them 
to form those great detachments which ruin armies. Forgetting that 
heavy battalions are always in the right, they believed it necessary to oc- 
cupy the whole development of the frontiers, in order that they should not 
be invaded, whilst it is a means of rendering them accessible on all 
points. 

I will not enlarge further here^ upon that campaign. I shall merely ob- 
serve that Dumouriez abandoned without cause the pursuit of the Allied 
army, in order to transfer the theatre of war from the centre to the ex- 
treme left of the general echiquier ; moreover, he did not know how to'give 
to this movement a great object, and went to attack in front the ^rmy of 
the Duke de Saxe-Teschen, near Mons, whilst that by descending the 
Mense upon Namur, with his mass, he would have been able to roll it 
back upon the North Sea, near Nieuport or Ostend, and to annihilate it 
entirely, by a battle more fortunate than that of Jemmapes. 

The campaign of 1793 offers a new example of the influence of a bad 
direction of operations. The Austrians gained victories, and retook Bel- 
dam, because Dumouriez extended unskillfully his front of operations to 
the gates of Rotterdam. Until then, the Allies were deserving of all eu- 
logies ; the desire of reconquering those rich countries justifled that enter- 
prise, wisely directed against the extreme right of the great front of Du- 
But when they had repulsed the French army under the can- 
1 of Valenciennes ; when the latter, disorganized, delivered up to all the 
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• 

ravages of the anarchy which desokited the interior, found itself in i 
condition to resist, why remain six months before a few places, and leai 
the committee of public safety time to form new armies ? When the 4 
plorable situation of France, and the destitute condition of the army i 
Dampierre is recalled, can any thing be comprehended of the parades of ti 
Allies before the places of Flanders ? 

A war of invasion is especially advantageous, when the empire which 
attacked is wholly in the capital. Under the government of a gre 
prince, and in ordinary wars, the chief place of the empire is at the ge 
eral head-quarters ; but under a feeble prince, in a republican State, w 
still more in a war of opinions, the capital is ordinarily the centre of i 
tional power.* 

If this truth could have been called in question, it would have been ji 
tified on this occasion. So much in Paris was France, that two^thirds 
the nation raised the standard against the government which oppressed 
If, after having beaten the French army at Famars, the Dutch and Hi 
overians had been left in observation before its remnants, whilst i 
English and the great Austrian army should have directed their ope 
tions upon the Meuse, the Sarre and the Moselle, in concert with 1 
Prussian army, and ^ part of the useless army of the Upper Rhine, it 
certain that a mass of a hundred ail^ twenty thousand men would hi 
been able to act with two flanking corps for covering its lino of in* 
sion. I think even that, without changing the direction of the war, 
running great risks, the Hanoverians and Dutch might have been left * 
care of masking Maubeuge and Valenciennes, to the end of pursuing w 
the bulk of the army the remnants of that of Dampierre. But, aj 
several victories, two hundred thousand men were occupied in laying siei 
without gaining an inch of ground. At the moment when they mena 
to invade France, they established fifteen or sixteen corps in defenf 
positions to cover their own frontier I When Valenciennes and Maye 
had succumbed, instead of attacking with all their forces the camp of d 
brai, they ran excentrically to Dunkirk on one side, and to Landau on 
other. 

It is not less astonishing that, after having made, at the commencem 
of the campaign, the greatest efforts upon the right of the general echiqu 

* The taking of Paris by the Allies decided the fate of Napoleon, but this ciroomsti 
does not destroy my assertion. Napoleon, without an army, had all Europe upon 
back, and the nation itself had separated its cause from his. If he had had fifty i! 
sand more old soldiers, it irould indeed hare been seen that his capital iras truly at get 
head-quarters. 
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they should direct them afterwards upon the left ; thus, whilst the Allies 
acted in Flanders, the imposing forces which were \ipon the Rhine did not 
second them, and when those forces operated offensively in their turn, the 
Allies remained inactive upon the Sambre. Do not these false combina- 
tions resemble those of Soubise and of Broglie in 1761, as well as all the 
lines of the Seven Years War ? 

In 1794, the scene is wholly changed. The French p?«s from a painful 
defensive to a brilliant offensive. The combinations of that campaign 
were, doubtless, well established ; but they have been exaggerated in pre- 
senting them as a new system of war. To be assured of the justice of my 
assertion, let us cast a glance over the respective positions of the armies 
in this campaign, and in that of 1757 ; we see that they were nearly the 
same, and that the direction of the operations resemble each other abso- 
lutely. The French had four corps, which united into two great armies ; 
as the king of Prussia had four divisions, which formed two armies at the 
debouches of the mountains. The two great corps took in their turn a 
concentric direction in 1794, upon Brussels, as Frederick and Schwerin had 
done in 1757, on Prague. The single difference which exists between these 
two plans, is that the Austrian troops, less disseminated, had in Flanders 
a position less extended than that of Braun in Bohemia, but this differ- 
ence warf certainly not in favor of the plan of 1794. This last had, more- 
over, against it the position of the North Sea ; in order to outflank the 
right of the Austrians, it was ventured to send Pichegru between the 
shores of that sea and the mass of the hostile forces ; the most dangerous 
and faulty direction that could be given to great operations. This move- 
ment was precisely the same as that of Benningsen upon the Vistula base, 
which was near compromising the Russian army in 1807. The fate of the 
Ptnssian army, thrown back upon the Baltic, after having been cut off 
from its communications, is another proof of this truth. 

If the Prince of Coburg had operated as has been done in our day, he 
would easily have made Pichegru repent of having executed that auda- 
cious manoeuvre a month before Jourdan was in condition to second him. 
The Austrian grand army, destined for the offensive, was at the centre, 
before Landrecies ; it was composed of a hundred and six battalions, and 
a hmidred and fifty squadrons ; it had on its right flank, the corps of 
Clairfayt to cover Flanders, and on its left the corps of the Prince de 
Elamiitz to cover Charleroi. The gain of the battle under the walls of 
Landrecies caused it to open its gates, there was found upon General 
Chapuis the plan of the diversion in Flanders, and he was sent twelve 
battalions ! A long time after, and when the successes of the French weie 
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known, the corps of the Duke of York marched to his saccor. Bat what 
did the remainder of the army before Landrecies, since the departure of 
those forces obliged it to retard its invasion ? Did not the Prince of 
Coborg lose all the advantages of his central position, allowing all his 
heavy detachments to be beaten in detail, enabling the French to consoli- 
date in Belgium ? Finally, the army was put in motion, after having 
sent a part of its forces to the Prince de Kaunitz, at Charleroi, and left 
a division at Gateau. If, instead of scattering this great army, it had 
been directed at once upon Turcoing, there could have' been united in it 
a hundred battalions and a hundred and forty squadrons. What would 
have been the result then of the famous diversion of Pichegru, cut off 
from his frontiers, and shut up between the North Sea and two hostile 
fortresses? 

The plan of invasion of the French, had not only the radical defect of 
all exterior lines, it was faulty also in execution ; the diversion on Courtrai 
took place the 26th of April, and Jourdan only arrived at Charleroi the 
3d of June, more than aononth afterwards. What a fine occasion for the 
Austrians to profit from their central position I I think, that had the 
Prussian army manceuvered by its right, and the Austrian army by its left 
that is to say, both upon the Meuse, affiiirs would have taken a very differ 
ent turn ; in fact, establishing themselves upon the centre of a .dissem 
inated line, their mass would certainly have prevented the union of its 
several parts. It may be dangerous to attack, in a pitched battle, th< 
centre of an army in continuous line, which has the facility of being sua 
tained simultaneously by its wings and all its reserves ; but it is quit< 
otherwise with a line of a hundred and thirty leagues. 

In 1795, Prussia and Spain retired from the coalition ; the theatre oi 
war upon the Rhine was contracted, and Italy opened to the FrencJ 
armies a new field of glory. Their lines of operations in this campaign 
were still double ; it was wished to operate by Dusseldorff and Manheim 
Clairfayt, wiser than his predecessors, carried alternately, his mass upo 
those two points, and gained victories so decisive at Manheim and in th 
lines of Mayence, that they forced the army of the Sambre-and-Meuse t 
repass the Ehine to cover the Moselle, and brought Pichegru back unde 
Landau. 

In 1796, the lines of operation are traced upon those of 1757, and upo 
those of 1794 ; but obtain, as in the preceding year, a very difierent n 
suit. The armies of the Rhine and of the Sambre-and-Meuse, start froi 
the two extremities of their base, to take a concentric direction upc 
the Danube. They formed, as in 1794, two exterior lines. The Arcl 
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Duke Charles, more skillful than the Prince de Coburg, profits from the 
interior direction of his own, to give them a point of concentration more 
approached ; he then seizes the instant when the Danube covers Latour, 
for stealing a few marches upon Moreau, and for throwing all his forces 
upon the right of Jourdan, whom he overwhelms ; the battle of Wurz- 
borg decides the fate of Grermany, and constrains the army of Moreau, 
extended upon an immense line, to make its retreat. 

Bonaparte, in Italy, commences his extraordinary career. His system 
is to isolate the Piedmontese and Austrian armies; he succeeds, by 
the battle of Millesimo, in making them take two exterior strategic lines, 
and beats them afterwards in detail, at Mondovi and at Lodi. A for- 
midable army is assembled at the Tyrol, for saving Mantua, which he be- 
sieges ; it commits the imprudence of marching there in two corps, sepa- 
rated by a lake. The lightning is less prompt than the French general ^ he 
raises the siege, abandoning every thing, directs himself, with the better 
part of his forces, upon the first column which debouches by Bresciaj 
beats it and throws it back into the mountains. The second column ar- * 
rived upon the same ground, is there beaten in its turn, and forced to re- 
tire into the Tyrol, in order to communicate with its right. Wurmser, 
upon whom these lessons are lost, wishes to cover the two lines of Koveredo 
and Yicenza ; Bonaparte, after having overthrown and repulsed the first 
upon the Lavis, changes direction then to the right, debouches by the 
gorges of theBrenta upon the line of the left,- (Austrian) and forces the 
remnant of that fine army to save themselves in Mantua, where they are 
finally constrained to capitulate. 

In 1799, hostilities recommence ; the French, punished for having 
formed two exterior lines in 1796, have, nevertheless, three upon the Rhine 
and the Danube. An army of the left observes the Lower Rhine, that of 
the centre marches upon the Danube ; Switzerland, which flanks Italy and 
Soabia, is occupied by a third army as strong as the other two. The 
three corps could be united only in the valley of the Inn, forty leagues 
' from their base of operations ! The Arch-Duke has equal forces, but 
unites them on the centre, which he overthrows at Stockach, and the Hel- 
vetic army is forced to evacuate the Orisons and eastern Switzerland. 

The Allies commit in their turn the same fault as their adversaries, 
and instead of pursuing the conquest of this central bulwark, which cost 
them so dearly afterwards, they form a double line in Switzerland and the 
Lower Rhine. Their army in Switzerland is overthrown at Zurich, 
whilst that of the Lower Rhine is amusing itself at Manhcim. 

In Italy the French form the double enterprise of Naples, where thirty- 
two thousand men are uselessly occupied, whilst on the Adige, where the 
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grca&st blows ought to be struck, the too feeble army sustains OYerwhehn- 
iiig reverses. AVhen that army of Naples returns to the North, it again 
commits the fault of taking a strategical direction opposite to that of 
Morean ; Suwaroff profits skillfully from the central position left him, 
marches upon the first of those armies, and defeats it at some leagues from 
the other. 

In 1800, all is changed ; Bonaparte has returned from Egypt, and this 
campaign presents a new combination of lines of operations ; a hundred 
and fifty thousand men defile by the two flanks of Switzerland, debouch on 
the one side upon the Danube, and on the other upon the Po ; this wise 
movement assured the conquest of immense countries ; modem history had 
offered until then no similar combination ; the French armies form two 
interior lines which reciprocally sustain each other ; the Austrians, on 
the contrary, are forced to take an exterior direction, which deprives them 
of communicating with each other. By the skillful combination of its 
march, the army of reserve cuts off the enemy from his line of operations, 
and preserves itself all its relations with its own frontiers and with the 
army of the Rhine, which forms it^ secondary line. 

The analysis of the memorable events of which we have just sketched 
the outline, will suffice to convince us of the importance of choosing good 
manceuvre-lines in military operations. In fact, it may repair the disas- 
ters of a lost battle, render an invasion vain, extend the advantages of a 
victory, and assure the conquest of a country. 

In comparing the combinations and the results of the most xielebrated . 
campaigns, it will be seen also that all lines of operations which have suc- 
ceeded, adhere to the fundamental princii)le which we have at divers times 
presented ; for simple lines and interior lines have for object the put- 
ting in action, on the most important point, and by means of strategic 
movements, a greater number of divisions, and consequently a stronger 
mass than the enemy. It will be equally obvious that all those which have 
failed, contained the vices opposed to these principles, since all multiplied 
lines tend to present feeble and isolated parties, to the mass which is to 
overwhelm them. 



MAXIMS ON LINES OF OPERATIONS. 



From all the events analyzed above, and still more from those which 
followed closely the first publication of this chapter in 1805, 1 believe that 
he following maxims may be deduced. 
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1. If the art of war consists in patting into action the most forces pos- 
sible on the decisive point of the theatre of operations, the choice of the 
line of operations being the first means of succeeding, may be considered 
the fundamental basis of a good plan of campaign.* Napoleon proved 
this by the direction which he knew how to assign to his masses in 1805, 
on.Donanwerth, and in 1806 on Gera j skillful manoeuvres, which military 
men could not study too much. 

2. The direction which it is suitable to give to that line, depends not 
only upon the geographical situation of the theatre of operations, as we 
shall demonstrate farther on, but still upon the position of the hostile 
forces upon that strategic field. However, it could only be ^ven upon 
the centre, or upon one of the extremities ; in the case only where we should 
have infinitely superior forces, it would he possible to act upon the fro^nt 
-xmd extremities at the same time ; in every other supposition this would be 
a capital fault. \ 

In general it can be laid down as a principle, that the best direction 
of a mancBuvre-line will be upon the centre of the enemy, if the latter 
commit the fault of dividing his forces upon a too extended front ; but 
that in every other hypothesis, this direction ought to be given upon one 
of the extremities, and from thence upon the rear of the hostile line of 
defense or front of operations. 

The advantage of this direction does not arise merely from the circum- 
stance that in attacking an extremity, but a part of the hostile army is 
combatted ; there is derived from it a still greater in that his line of de- 
fense is menaced and taken in reverse. It was thus that, the army of the 
Rhine, having gained in 1800 the extreme left of the line of defense of the 
Black Forest, caused it to fall almost without a combat, and delivered upon 
the right bank of the Danube two battles which, although not very decisive 

* I beliere it my doty to repeat that I have never admitted the possibility of tracing be- 
forehand the plan of a whole campaign. That could only extend to the primitive project 
which indicates the ol^ective point that is proposed to be attained, the general system that 
will b« foUowed for arriving at it, and the first enterprise that will be formed to that effect ; 
the rest depends naturally on the result of this first operation, and on the new chances 
which it wiU .bring about. 

t The inferiority of an army is not calculated upon the exact figure of the number of itfl 
soldiers ; the talents of the chief, the moral of the troops, their constitutive qualities, count 
also in the balance, and the superiority will even be relative, although numerical propor- 
UiOtu enter therein for much. 
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in themselves, had for result the invasion Saabia and Bavaria, on ac- 
count of the good direction of the line of operations. The consequences 
of the march which carried the army of reserve by the St. Bernard and 
Milan upon the extreme right, and afterwards upon the rear of Melas, 
were much more brilliant still ; they are sufficiently well known to dis- 
pense with our recalling them here. 

This manoeuvre, entirely similar to that which we have traced upon 
the map of the Alps, is found, it is true, in flagrant opposition to certain 
rather too exclusive systems, which require bases parallel to those of the 
enemy, and double lines of operations forming a right angle, the summit 
of which should be directed upon the centre of the strategic front of the 
adversary. But we have already said enough of those systems to demon- 
strate that our*s is preferable. However, when it shall be the question to 
operate upon the centre of the enemy, nothing would oppose the adoption 
of the rightangled system of Bulow, provided that no account is held of 
the exaggerated conditions with which its commentators have loaded it, 
and that the double lines which it renders necessary should be interior, as 
will be seen hereafter. 

3. It must not be believed, nevertheless, that it is sufficient to gain the 
extremity of a hostile front of operations, in order to be able to throw 
one's self with impunity upon the rear ; for there are cases where, in act- 
ing thus, he will find himself cut off from his own communications. 

In order to avoid this danger, it is important to give to your line of 
operations a geographical and strategic direction, such, that the army 
preserve behind it a sure line of retreat, or that, at need, it may find one 
on another side where it could throw itself, in order to regain its base by 
one of those changes of lines of operations of which we shall speak here- 
after. (See 12th maxim.) 

The choice of such a direction is so important, that it characterizes of 
itself alone one of the greatest qualities of a general-in-chief, and I shall 
be permitted to cite two examples of it, to make myself better understood. 

For example, if Napoleon, in 1800, after having passed the St. Ber-. 
nard, had marched direct by Turin upon Asti or Alexandria, and had re- 
ceived battle at Marengo, without being assured previously of Lombardy 
and the left bank of the Po, he would have been cut off from his line of 
retreat more completely than Melas was from his, whilst that having at 
need the two secondary points of Casal and Pavia on the side of the St. 
Bernard, and those of Savona and Zendi on the side of the Appenines, he 
had, in case of reverse, all the means of regaining the Yar or the Yalais. 
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In the same manner in the campaign of 1806, if he had marched from 
Gtera straight to Leipzig, and had there awaited the Prussian army return- 
ing from Weimar, he would have been cut off from his base of the Rhine, 
as well as the Duke of Brunswick from that of the Elbe ; whereas by 
moving from Grera to the west in the direction of Weimar, he placed liis 
front of operations in advance of the three routes of Saalfield, Schleiz 
and Hof, which served him as lines of communication, and which he cov- 
ered thus perfectly. And even if the Prussians had imagined they could 
cut him off from his lines of retreat by throwing themselves between 
Gera and Bareith, then they would have opened to him his most natural 
line, the fine highway from Leipzig to Frankfort, besides the ten 
roads which lead from Saxony through Cassel to Coblentz, Cologne, and 
even Wesel. Here is enough to prove the importance of those kinds of 
combinations ; let us return to the series of maxims announced. 

4. To manoeuvre wisely, it is necessary to avoid forming two independent 
armies upon the same frontier ; such a system could scarcely be suitable 
except in cases of great coalitions, or when there should be immense forces 
which could not be made to act upon the same zone of operations without 
being exposed to an incumbrance more dangerous than useful. Still, 
even in this case would it not always be better to subject these two 
armies to one chief, who would have his head-quarters with the principal 
army? 

5. In consequence of the principle we have just announced, it is certain 
that with equal forces, a simple line of operations on the same frontier 
will have the advantage over a double line of operations. 

6. It may happen nevertheless, that a double line becomes necessary, 
Ist, from the configuration of the theatre of. war, afterwards, because the 
enemy will have formed one himself, and it will be necessary to oppose a 
part of the army to each of the two or three masses which he will have 
formed 

1. In this case, the interior or central line will be preferable to the exte- 
ri<Mr line, since the army which shall have the interior line will be able to 
make each of its fractions co-operate in a plan combined between them, 
and can thus assemble the mass of its forces before the enemy, for decid- 
ing upon the success of the campaign. 

An army whose lines of operations should offer such advantages would 
then be in condition, by a strategical movement, well combined, to over- 
throw successively the fractions of the adversary which should offer them- 
fldyes alternately to its blows. To assure the success of this movement, 
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a corps of obeenration would be left before the part of the hostile army 
which it should be desired merely to hold in check, prescribing to it not 
to accept a serious engagement, bat to content itself with suspending the 
march of the enemy by favor of the accidents of the ground, and in loll- 
ing back upon the principal army. 

8. A double line may be suitable also when you have a numerical supe- 
riority so decided, that you can manoeuvre in two directions without being 
liable to see one of your corps overthrown by the enemy. In this hypo- 
thesis it would be a fault to accumulate your forces on a single point, 
and thus to deprive yourself of the advantages of your superiority, by 
rendering it impracticable for a part of your forces to act. Nevertheless, 
in forming a double line, it will always be prudent to reinforce suitably 
the part of the army which, by the nature of the theatre of war and the 
respective situations of the two parties, would be called upon to play the 
most important part. 

9. The principal events of the late wars prove the correctness of two 
other maxims. The first is, that two interior lines, sustaining each other 
reciprocally, and showing front, at a certain distance, to two masses supe- 
rior in numbers, ought not to allow themselves to be compressed by the 
enemy in a too contracted space, where they might end by being simulta- 
neously overthrown, as happened to Napoleon in the celebrated battle of 
Leipzig. The second is that interior lines ought not to go either into the 
contrary excess, by extending to a too great distance, for fear of allow- 
ing the enemy time to gain decisive successes against the secondary corps 
left in observation. It could be done, nevertheless, when the principal 
object in view should be so decisive that the whole fate of the war might 
depend upon it ; in this case, one could look with indifference upon what 
might happen at secondary points. 

10. For the same reason, two concentric lines are preferable to two 
divergent lines ; the first, more conformed to the principles of strategy, 
procure moreover the advantage of covering the lines of communications' 
and of supply ; but in order that they be exempt from danger, they 
should be combined in such a manner that the two armies which pass 
over them, may not meet separately the united forces of the enemy, before 
being themselves in condition to operate their junclion. 

11. Divergent lines may nevertheless be suitable, either after a battle 
gained, or after a strategic operation by which you will have succeeded 
in dividing the forces of your adversary by breaking his centre. Then it 
becomes natural to give your masses excentric directions in order to 
finish the dispersion of the vanquished ; but, although acting upon diver- 
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gent lines, those masses will nevertheless find themselves on interior lines, 
that is to say, more approached to each other, and more easy to reunite 
than those of the enemy. 

12. It happens at times that an army sees itself forced to change its 
line of operations in the midst of a campaign, which we have designated 
nnder the name of accidental lines. It is one of the most delicate and 
important of manoeuvres, which may give great results, but may lead also 
to great reverses, when it is not combined with sagacity, for it is scarcely 
used but for extricating an army from an embarrassing situation. We 
have given, in Chapter X. of the Treatise on grand operations, an exam- 
ple of such a change, executed by Frederick in the course of the raising 
of the siege of Olmutz. 

Napoleon projected several of them, for he was accustomed, in his 
adventurous invasions, to have such a project ready for parrying unex- 
pected events. At the epoch of the battle of Austerlitz, he had resolved, 
in case of check, to take his line of operations through Bohemia upon Pas- 
sau or Ratisbon, which offered to him a country, new and full of resources, 
instead of retaking that by Vienna, which offered nothing but ruins, and 
on which the Arch-Duke Charles might be able to anticipate him. 

In 1814, he commenced the execution of a manoeuvre more bold, but 
fitvored at least by localities, and which consisted in basing himself upon 
the belt of fortresses of Alsace and Lorraine, opening to the allies the 
road to Paris. It is certain that had Mortier and Marmont been able to 
join him, and he had had fifty thousand men more, this project would havo 
been followed by the most decisive results, and put the seal to his brilliant 
military career. 

13. As we have said above (maxim 2), the configuration of frontiers 
and the geographical nature of the theatre of operations, may exercise a 
great influence upon the direction itself to be given to these lines, as well 
as upon the advantages to be derived from them. Those central positions 
which form a salient angle towards the enemy, like Bohemia and Switzer- 
land, are the most advantageous, because they naturally lead to the adop- 
tion of interior lines and facilitate the means of taking the enemy in 
reverse. The sides of this salient angle are so important there that it is 
necessary to join all the resources of the art to those of nature to render 
them onattackable. 

In default of those central positions, they might be supplied by the 
relative directiou of manoeuvre lines as the following figure shows. 
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C D manceuvering upon the right flank of the army A B ; and H I 
directing itself upon the left flank of F G, will form two interior lines, K 
and I K, upon an extremity of each of the exterior lines A B, F G, which 
they will be able to overthrow one after the other by carrying altematd^ 
against them the mass of their forces. This combination presents the 
resiilts of the lines of operations of 1796, of 1800 and 1809. 

14. The general configuration of the bases may also have a great in- 
fluence upon the direction to be given to the lines of operations, which 
must naturally be subordinate to the situation of their respective bases, 
as will be obvious by recalling what we have said before upon this article. 
Indeed, by a simple examination of the figure annexed to said article, 
page 90, it will be seen that the greatest advantage which would resolt 
from the conformation of frontiers and bases, would consist in prolonging 
the latter perpendicularly to the base of the enemy, that is to say par- 
allelly to his line of conmaunications, which would give the facility of seis- 
ing this line, and of separating thus the enemy from his base. 

But if, instead of directing your own' operations so as to effect this, 
you choose badly the direction of your line, all the advantage of the per- 
pendicular base will become null. It is evident that the army E, which 
should possess the double base A C and C D, if it marched by the left 
towards the point F, instead of prolonging itself by its right towards 
G H, would lose all the strategical advantages of its base, C D. (See 
page 90.) 

The great art of directing our lines properly consists, then, as we have 
just seen, in combining their relations with the bases and with the move- 
ments of the army, in sucli a maimeT as lo \>e «\i\ft Vi ^>afc xsly«v the com- 
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inanications of the enemy without being liable to lose our own ; a strate- 
gical problem the most important as it is the most difficult to resolve. 

15. Independently of the cases before cited, there is yet one which ex- 
ercises a manifest influence upon the direction to be given to lines of ope- 
rations; it is that in which the principal enterprise of the campaign 
should consist in effecting the passage of a great river in the presence of a 
large and intact hostile army. In this case, it is sensibly felt that the 
choice of the line of operations could not depend merely upon the will of 
the general-in-chief, or upon the advantage which he would find in attack- 
ing a certain part of the hostile line ; for the first thing to be considered, 
is to know the point where the passage could be effected most surely, and 
that upon which would be found the material means necessary to that 
effect. The passage of the Khine by Jourdan, in 1*795, was executed 
near Dusseldorff, fo^ the same reason which decided that of the Vistula by 
Marshal Paskievitch near Ossick, 1831 ; that is to say, because the army 
not having in its train a sufficient bridge equipage, it was necessary to 
send up large commercial ships bought in. Holland by the French army, 
the same as the Kussian army had purchased theirs at Thorn and Dantzic. 
The neutral territory of Prussia furnished, in these two circumstances, 
the facility of sending those vessels up the river, without the enemy be- 
ing able to interpose any obstacle thereto. This facility, of an incalcula- 
ble advantage in appearance, forced the French nevertheless to the double 
invasions of 1795 and of 1796, which failed precisely because the double 
line of operations resulting therefrom gave the means of partially defeat- 
ing them. Paskievitch, better advised, caused the Upper Vistula to be 
passed only by a secondary detachment, and after the principal army had 
ahready arrived at Lowicz. 

When there are military positions in sufficiency, there are less vicissi- 
tndes to be undergone in the passage. Meanwhile, it is necessary still to 
choose the point which offers the most chances of success in consequence 
of the localities and the position of the hostile forces. The discussion 
between Napoleon and Moreau about the passage of the Rhine in 1800, 
which I have reported in the 13th volume of the History of the wars of 
the Revolution, is one of the most curious examples of the different com- 
binations which this at once strategical and tactical question presents. 

The position chosen for the passage exercises the same influence upon 
the direction suitable to give to the first marches after it is effected, in 
view of the necessity of covering the bridges against the enemy, at least 
until after a victory ; this choice may nevertheless, in every state of things, 
present a just application of princinles for it will definitively be limited 
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always to the single alternative of a passage npon the centre or upon one 
of the extremities. ' 

An army united, which should force the passage npon one of the points 
%f the centre, against a somewhat extended cordon, could divide itself a'- 
terwards into two divergent lines to the end of dispersing the parts of the 
hostile cordon which, being found thus out of condition to unite, will 
scarcely think of troubling the bridges. 

If the line of the river be sufficiently short to allow the hostile army 
to remain concentrated, and if the means be had of taking after the pas- 
sage a front of operations perpendicular to the river, then it would be 
best perhaps to pass it upon one of the extremities, to the end of throw- 
ing back all the hostile forces out of the direction of the bridges. For 
the rest we shall treat of this subject in Article 37, on the passage of 
rivers. 

16. There is still a combination of lines of operations, which ought not 
to be passed over in silence. It is the notable appearance which exists 
between the chances of a line of operations established in one's own coun- 
try and that established in a hostile country. The nature of these hostile 
countries will have an influence also upon those chances. An army cros- 
ses the Alps or the Rhine to carry war into Italy or Germany ; it finds at 
first, States of the second order ; supposing even that their chie& are al- 
lied to each other, there will be nevertheless in the real interest of those 
small States, as well as in their populations, rivalries which would prevent 
the same unity of impulsion and of force which would be met with in a 
great State. On the contrary, a Gterman army, which shall pass the Khine 
or the Alps to penetrate into France, will have a line of operations much 
more hazardous and more exposed than those French who should penetrate 
into Italy, for the first would have to encounter the whole mass of the 
forces of France united in action and will.* 

An army on the defensive, which has its lines of operations on its own 
soil, has resources in everything ; the inhabitants of the country, the au- 
thorities, the productions, the places, the public and even the private mag- 
azines, the arsenals, all favor it ; it is not the same abroad, at least not 
ordinarily ; one does not always find banners arrayed against the national 
standard, and even in that case he will still have against him all the ad- 
vantages which the adversary will find in the .elements of the public force. 

* It will be comprehended that I speak here of the ordinary chanscs of a war between 
two powers merely, in a calm state within themselves. The chances of ward of party 
mtkke exceptions. 
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I have said that the nature of countries influence also the chances of 
lines of operations ; in fact, besides the modifications which we have just 
explained, it is certain that the establishment of lines of operations in 
countries rich, fertile and industrial, offer to the assailants many more ad- 
vantages than those in countries more barren and desert, especially when 
whole populations are to be contended with. There will be found indeed 
in those fertile, industrial and populous countries, a thousand things neces- 
sary to every army, whereas in the others nothing will be met with but 
huts and straw, the horses will merely find pasturage there, but as for 
everything else, it will be necessary to carry it along, so that the embar- 
rassments of the war will thereby be increased without end and brisk and 
bold operations will be more rare and hazardous. The French armies, so 
accustomed to the comforts of Suabia and rich Lombardy, came near per- 
ishing in 1806 in the mud of Pultusk, and did perish in 1812 in the 
marshy forests of Lithuania. 

17. There is yet a rule relative to lines of operations to which several 
writers have attached a great importance, that seems very just when re- 
duced to geometrical formula, but which, in its application, might be 
ranged in the class of Utopias. According to this rule, it would be neces- 
sary that the countries lateral to each line of operations should be dis- 
embarrassed of every enemy, to a distance which would equal the depth 
of that line, because, otherwise, those enemies could menance the line of 
retreat ; an idea which has been translated geometrically, as follows : 
" There can be no security for an operation until the enemy is driven out- 
" side of a semi-circle, the centre of which is the most central subject 
"{Mittelstes Subject) ^ and the radius of which {HcUbmesser) is equal to the 
" length of tho line of operations." 

Then, in order to prove this somewhat obscure axiom, it is demonstra- 
ted that the peripheric angles of a circle, which have the diameter for op- 
posite side, form right angles, and that in consequence the angle of ninety 
degrees required by Bulow for lines of operations, that famous strategical 
caput-porci, is the only rational system : from which it is afterwards char- 
itably concluded, that those who do not choose to make war trigonomet- 
rically are ignoramuses. 

This maxim sustained with so much warmth and so specious on paper, 
is found nevertheless belied by the events of war ; the nature of the 
country, the lines of rivers and mountains, the moral state of the two ar- 
mies, the spirit of the people, the capacity and energy of the chiefs, are 
not measured by angles, diameters, and peripheries. Doubtless considera- 
ble corps could not be tolerated upon the flanks of a line of retreat, in a 
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manner to seriously disturb it ; but to push too far the maxims so much 
vaunted, would be to deprive one of every means of making a movement 
into the enemy' s country ; now, it would be all the more natural to free 
one's self of it, as there is not a campaign of the last wars and of those 
of Prince Eugene and of Marlborough that does not test the nullity of 
these pretended mathematical rules. Did not General Moreau find him- 
self at the gates of Vienna in 1800, whilst Fussen, Sharnitz and all the 
Tyrol, were yet in the power of the Austrians? Did not Napoleon find 
himself at Placentia when Turin, Genoa and the Coldi Tendi were occu- 
pied by the army of Melas ? I shall ask finally what geometrical figure 
did the army of Prince Eugene of Savoy form when it marched by Strad- 
ella and Asti to the succor of Turin, leaving the French on the Mincis at 
a few leagues only from his base ? 

Those three events would suffice, in my opinion, to prove that the com- 
pass of the geometrician will ever wane, not only before such geniuses as 
Napoleon and Frederick, but before great characters such as the Snwar- 
ofis, the Massenas, &c. 

God forbid, nevertheless, that I should think of depreciating the merit 
of officers, versed in those sciences which have taught us to calculate 
even the courses of the stars. I have for them, on the contrary, a kind 
of veneration ; but my own expei:ience authorizes me to think that if 
their science is necessary for constructing or attacking places and in- 
trenched camps, as well as for drafting plans and projecting maps, if it 
gives besides real advantages m all calculations of practical application, 
it is but a feeble succor in the combinations of strategy and grand tactics 
where the moral impulsions, seconded by the laws of statics, play the prin- 
cipal part.* Those even of these respectable disciples of Euclid, who 
might be capable of commanding an army well, must to do it with glory 
and success, forget a little of their trigonometry ; it is at least the course 
that Napoleon had taken, whose most brilliant operations seem to belong 
much more to the domain of poetry than to that of the exact sciences ; th€ 
cause of this is simple, it ts that war is an impassioned drama and by nc 
means a mathematical operation. 



* It will be otgected that strategy especiallj is combined by means of lines ; that is true 
but to know whether one of those lines leads to a suitable point or to a gulf, and to calcn 
late the shortest distance from the point where we are to that which we wish to attain 
there is no need of geometry, for a post mip would be more useful for that than a com 
papg. I have known a general almost the rival of Laplace, whom I have never been able t 
make comprehend why guch a strategical line would be preferable to such another, no 
how that of the Meuso was the key of the low countries, when they are defended especiall; 
by a continental army. 
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I shall be pardoned this digression ; I have been attacked by vain for- 
mulas, it is natural that I should defend myself, and the only favor which I 
ask of my critics, is to be as equitable towards me as I am towards them. 
They want war too methodical, too measured, I would make it brisk, bold 
and impetuous, perhaps even sometimes audacious. * * * * Suum 
cuique. 

Far from me, however, the thought of repelling all the precautions 
which may flow from the principle even of those measured rules, for they 
could never be neglected entirely ; but to be reduced to making War geo- 
metrically, would be to impose fetters on the genius of the greatest cap- 
tains, and to submit to the yoke of an exaggerated pedantry. For my 
part, I shall ever protest against such theories, as well as against the 
apology of ignorance. 



OBSEEVATIONS ON INTERIOR LINES, AND THE AT- 
TACKS OF WHICH THEY HAYE BEEN THE OBJECT. 



I ask pardon of my readers if I divert their attention for a moment, in 
order to add here a few words upon the controversies of which this arti- 
cle has been the subject. I have hesitated if I should defer these obser- 
yations to the end of the volume, but as they contain usefiil elucidations 
of the doctrines which precede, I have thought I might place them here. 

The critics have been very little agreed in their reproaches ; some have 
disputed upon the meaning of certain words and definitions ; others have 
censured Certain points of view which they had badly comprehended ; the 
latter finally have taken occasion from a few important events, to deny 
my fundamental dogmas, without troubling themselves whether the con- 
ditions which modify those dogmas, were indeed the same as those which 
they supposed (which I formally deny,) and without reflecting that in ad- 
mitting even their applications as exact, a fortuitous exception could not 
destroy a rule consecrated by the experience of centuries, and founded 
npon principles. 

Several of those military writers, willing to contest my maxims upon 
interior or central lines of operations, have opposed to them the famous 
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march of the Allies upon Leipzig, which succeeded by a contrary sys- 
tem.* This memorable event seems, at first sight, calculated to shake the 
faith of those who believe in principles ; but, besides presenting one of 
those exceptional cases rare in the history of all ages, it is evident that noth- 
ing could be concluded against rules supported by thousands of other 
examples ; and it will be easy for us to demonstrate that, far from 
being able to draw from these facts the least argument against the dog- 
mas which we have presented, they prove on the contrary, all their solid- 
ity. In fact, my critics had forgotten that in case of a considerable nu- 
merical superiority, I recommended, for the superior army, double lines of 
operations as the most advantageous ; especially when they were concen- 
tric, and directed in a manner to operate a common eflTort against the enemy 
80 soon as the moment for the decisive shock should have arrived.f Now, 
in this march of the armies of Schwartzenberg, Blucher, the Prince of 
Sweden and Benningsen, we find again precisely that case of numerical 
superiority which was to militate in favor of the system adopted. With 
regard to the inferior army, in order that it should conform to the prin- 
ciples set forth in this chapter, it would be necessary that it should di- 
rect its efforts upon an extremity of its adversaries, and not upon their 
centre, so that the events opposed to me prove doubly in favor of my 
maxims. 

Moreover, if the central position of Napoleon between Dresden and the 
Oder became fatal to him, it must be attributed to the disasters of Culm, 
of the Katzbach, of Dennewitz, in a word, to faults of execution wholly 
■ — ^foreign in reality to the system.\77«tf/ which I propose consists in acting 
offensively upon (he most important point with the major part of your 
forces^ remaining at secondary points on the defensive, in strong positions 
01' behind a river, until the decisive blovf-being struck, and the operation 
terminated by the total defeat of an essential part of the hostile arm)/, you 
find yourself at liberty to direct your efforts upon one of the other menaced 
points. So soon as secondary armies are exposed to a decisive shock du- 

• It is thirty-three years since I presentod these maxima for the first time ; the quite 
recent eyents which have transpired in Navarre, prove how just they are, and how much 
the principles so simple upon which they repose are frequently misconceived. The troops 
of Don Carlos, attacked by three great corps at considerable distances asunder, have gained 
a complete victory by favor of their central position put to good profit. The ignoramuses 
cry treason, when immutable principles alone have caused the loss of Evans. If the gen- 
erals who have 8ucce«ded each other for ten years past in Spain, had ever thought of the 
application of principles, such a rout could never have happened ; but to read and to 
meditate are things too vulgar for men who unceasingly proclaim themselves invincible. 

■J See chapter 12 of the treatise on grand military operations, vol 2. page 158. 
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nng the absence of the bulk of the army, the system is badly compre- 
hended, and this was precisely what happened in 1813. 

In fact, if Napoleon, victorious at Dresden, had pursued the army of 
the Sovereigns into Bohemia, far from sustaining the disaster of Culm, ho 
would have presented himself menacingly before Prague, and would per- 
haps have dissolved the coalition. He committed the fault of not 
tronbling seriously their retreat ; and to this fault was added another not 
less grave, that of engaging decisive battles upon points where he was 
not found in person with the weight of his forces. It is true that at the 
Katzbach his instructions were not followed ; for they prescribed the wait- 
ing for Blucher, and the falling upon him when he should furnish occasion 
for it by hazardous movements, whilst Macdonald on the contrary, ran to 
meet the Allies, crossing, by isolated corps, torrents which the rains were 
swelling every hour. 

Supposing that Macdonald had done what was prescribed to him, and 
that Napoleon had followed up his victory at Dresden, we shall be forced 
to own that his plan of operations, based upon interior strategic lines, and 
upon a line of operations with double concentric rays, would have been 
crowned with the most brilliant success. It is sufficient to glance at his 
campaigns in Italy in 1*796, and in France in 1814, to be satisfied that 
he kaiew how to operate by the application of this system. 

To these different considerations must be added a circumstance not 
less important, in order to demonstrate that it would be unjust to judge 
of -coitral lines by the fate which those of Napoleon experienced in Sax- 
ony : it is that his front of operations was found outflanked upon the right , 
and taken in reverse by the geographical position of the frontiers ofBohemiay 
a case which rarely presents itself. Now, a central position which has such 
defects, could not be compared with one which has not. When Napoleon 
applied this system in Italy, in Poland, in Prussia, and in France, he was 
not thus exposed to the blows of an enemy established on his flanks and 
rear ; Austria could have menaced him at a distance in 1807 ; but she 
was in a state of peace with him, and disarmed. 

In order to judge of a system of operations, it is necessary to admit that 
the reciprocal chances are equal, and this was not the case in 1813, nei- 
ther in respect to geographical positions, nor in regard to the condition 
of the respective forces. Independently of this fact, which is evidence of 
the shallowness of my Aristarchuses, it seems absurd to cite the reverses 
of the Katzbach and of Dennewitz, sustained by the lieutenants of Napo- 
leon, as proofs capable of destroying a principle, the most simple applica- 
tion of which would have exacted that those lieutenants should not accept 
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of a serioiifl eDgagement, iostead of seeking a battle as they did. In fact, 
what advantage could one flatter himself with obtaining firom the sys- 
tem of central lines, if the parts of the army which he should have en- 
feebled in order to carry his efiforts upon other points, committed the fault 
of hurrying themselves, to meet a disastrous struggle, instead of being con- 
tented with the part of a corps of observation.* It would then be the 
enemy who would be found to have applied the principle, and not he who 
might have taken the interior line. Moreover, the campaign which fol- 
lowed that of Leipzig, soon came to demonstrate the correctness of the 
contested maxims ; Napoleon's defensive in Champagne, from the battle of 
Brienne to that of Paris, proved to a demonstration all that I could have 
said' in favor of central masses. 

However, the experience of those two celebrated campaigns has 
given birth to a strategical problem, which it would be difficult to 
resolve by simple assertions founded on theories ; it is to know whether 
the system of central masses loses of its advantages when the masses 
which it is the question to put in action are very large. Per- 
suaded, like Montesquieu, that the greatest enterprises perish through 
the magnitude even of the preparations that are made to assure their suc- 
cess, I should be much inclined to pronounce for the affirmative. It ap- 
pears to me incontestable that a mass of a hundred thousand men, occu- 
pying a central zone against three isolated armies of. thirty to thirty-five 
thousand men each, would be more sure of overwhelming them separately, 
than it were possible for a mass of four hundred thousand combattants 
against three armies of a hundred and thirty-five thousand men, and for 
several important reasons. 

1. Because, with an army of a hundred and thirty to a hundred and 
forty thousand combattants, you can resist easily a more considerable 
force, in view of the difficulty of finding the ground and the time necessary 
for putting such great forces in action on the day of battle ; 

2. Because, even if you are repulsed from, the field of battle, you have 
still at least a hundred thousand men to secure a good system of retreat 
without allowing yourself to be too much broken up, whilst awaiting c 
junction with one of the other two secondary armies ; 

3. Because a central mass of four hundred thousand men requires sucl 
a quantity of provisions, munitions, horses, and materiel of every kind, tha 

* I well know that one cannot always refuse combat without risking greater danger 
than that of a check ; Macdonald would also haye been able to accept a battle wit! 
Blucher, if he had better comprehended the instructions of Napoleon, instead of doin 
q^uite the contrary. (See Political and Military Life of Napoleon, vol. 4, in the p*ea 
.fugtificatives.) 
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it will have much less mobility and facility for transporting its efforts from 
one part of the zone of operations to another ; without taking into the 
account yet the impossibility of obtaining provisions &om a country nat- 
urally too circumscribed for feeding such masses. 

4. Finally, it appears certain that the two fractions of an army which 
the centra] mass ought to oppose to the two exterior hostile lines, with 
the instruction to limit themselves to holding them in check, would always 
require armies of eighty or ninety thousand men, since it is the object to 
hold a hundred and thirty-five thousand in check ; so that if the armies of 
observation committed the folly of engaging in serious combats, they 
might sustain reverses, the consequences of which would be so deplorable 
that they would surpass much the advantages obtained by the principal 
army. 

Notwithstanding all those doubts and all those mitigating reasons, if 
ever I had to dispose of an army, I should not hesitate to give it an inte- 
rior direction in all the cases where I have recommended them as being 
the most favorable ; or else I should assign to it in every other hypothesis, 
a direction upon the extremity of the front of operations of the enemy, 
according to the maxims above explained ; leaving to my adversaries the 
p^isure of manceuvering according to the opposite systems. Until this 
experiment can have place they will permit me to remain firm in my be- 
lief, justified by the campaigns of Eugene of Savoy, of Marlborough, of 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. 

Since I have undertaken to defend principles which seem incontestable, 
I will seize this occasion to reply to objections, still less founded, which dis- 
tingoished, but often passionate and unjust writers, have raised against 
the above mentioned article. 

The first are from the Bavarian Colonel Xilander, who, in his course of 
strategy, has often misconceived the principles which have served me as a 
basis. This writer, otherwise full of erudition, has acknowledged in a 
pamphlet and a more recent periodical journal, that he had been unjust 
and bitter in his manner of judging my work. He confesses even that he 
had not awaited the publication of my reply for acknowledging his wrong, 
although he has repeated it in a second edition. 

This avowal, full of naivete^ which does him honor, dispenses with my 
letaming to what he has said on the subject, but as his work is of the 
number of those which seduce through the orthodox forms of the positive 
aciences, I ought, nevertheless, for the sake of the art, to maintain what I 
have said relatively to the reproach which he made me of having raised 
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iTiVi difficulty the scaffolding of an excentric system^ in order to return 
finally to an opposite system, 

I repeat, this contradiction which he so gratuitously imputed to me, 
and which would be at least an inconsistency, does not exist. I have pre- 
sented exclusively peither the concentric system, nor the excentric sys- 
tem ; my whole work tends to prove the lasting influence of principles, 
and to demonstrate that operations, to be skillful and happy, must pro- 
duce the application of those fundamental principles. Now, excentric 
or divergent operations, as well as the concentric, may be either very 
good or very bad ; all depends upon the respective situation of the forces. 

The excentric, for example, are good when they are applied to a mass 
departing from a given centre, and acting in a divergent direction, 
to divide and annihilate separately two hostile fractions which should 
be found to form two exterior lines ; such was the manoeuvre of 
Frederick, which produced, at the end of the campaign of 1767, 
the splendid battles of Bosbach and Leuthen ; such were also almost all 
the operations of Napoleon, whose favorite manoeuvre consisted in uniting, 
by well calculated marches, imposing masses on the centre, to divide them 
afterwards excentrically in pursuit of the enemy, after having pierced or 
turned his front of operations ; this manoeuvre had for object to finish 
thus the dispersion of the vanquished.* 

On the other hand, concentric operations are good in two hypotheses : 
1. When they tend to concentrate a divided army, on a point where 
it would be sure to arrive before the enemy ; 2. When they tend to make 
act, towards a common end, two armies which could not be anticipated 
and overthrown separately by any more concentrated enemy. 

But let us reverse the question ; then we shall have quite the opposite 
consequence ; then we shall be assured how immutable principles are, and 
how much we should be on our guard against confounding them with sys- 
tems. In fact, those same concentric operations, so advantageous in the 
two hypotheses above mentioned, may become the most pernicious whei 
they are found applied to a different position of the respective forces. Foi 
example, if two masses start from points removed from each other, t< 
march concentrically upon an enemy whose forces should be on lines inte 
rior and more approached to each other, there would result that . thi 



* M. Xilanderwill find it less astonishing that one could by turns approve of manoBUTTC 
concentric and dirergent, when he shaU reflect that among the most splendid operation 
of Napoleon, there are several where the two systems are alternately employed in S 
liours, as for example, the affairs around Ratisbon in 1809. 
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march would produce the union of the hostile forces before their own, and 
would expose the latter to inevitable defeat. This is what happened to 
Moreau and Jourdan before the Arch-Duke Charles, in 1796. Departing 
even from one point only, or from two points much less removed from each 
other than Dusseldorf and Strassburg, this risk may be run. What was 
the fate experienced by the concentric columns of Wurmser and Qua»- 
danovich, wishing to direct themselves upon the Mincio by the two shores 
of Lake Gktrda? Will the catastrophe which was the result of the 
march of Napoleon and Grouchy upon Brussels have been forgotten ? 
Both having started from Sombref, they wished to move concentrically 
upon that city, the one by Quatre-Bras, and the other by Wavre ; Blucher 
and Wellington, taking an interior strategic line, united before them, and 
the terrible disaster of Waterloo attested to the world that the immuta- 
ble principles of war are not violated with impunity. 

Such events prove better than all the reasoning in the world, that no 
system of operations is good but when it offers the application of princi- 
ples. I have not the pretention to believe that I have created those prin- 
ciples, since they have existed in all time ; that Caesar, Scipio and the 
GoDSol Nero* have applied them as well as Marlborough and Eugene, not 
to say better. But I believe that I am the first to have demonstrated 
them, with all the chances of their application, in a work in which the 
|Mrecepts emanate from the proofs themselves, and where the application is 
constantly found in the reach of military readers. The dogmatic form 
would have suited the professors better, I own ; but I doubt whether it 
would have been as clear and as strongly demonstrative for young officers, 
as the historical form adopted in my treatise on grand military ope- 
rations. 

Some of my critics have gone so far as to censure the term lines of 
operations, which I give to surfaces, and to sustain that the true lines of 
operations were rivers ; an assertion which, to say the least of it, is strange. 
No person would take it into his head to say that the Danube or the 
Bhine are lines of operations, upon which an army can act. ITiose rivers 
would be at the most lines of supply for facilitating arrivals, but not for 
manoeuvering an army, unless its chief had the miraculous power of mak- 
ing an army march in the midst of the waters. My critic will say, per- 
haps, that he meant to speak of valleys and not of rivers ; I would have 
him observe then, that a valley and a river are meanwhile, very different 
things, and that a valley is also a surface, and not a line. 

* The sid^did itrategical moyement of this Constil, which gave the death-blow to the 
power of Hannibel in Italy, Ib not Burpasaed by the finest exploits of modem wars. 
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Thus, in the physical sense, as in the didactic sensei the definition is 
doably inexact, but supposing it even tolerable, still it wonld be necessary 
that a river, in order to be used as a line of operations for an army, shonld 
always flow in the direction in which this army should march ; and it is 
almost always the contrary. The greater part of rivers are rather defen- 
sive barriers ov fronts of operations, which they could not be, and consid^ 
ered at the same time as lines of operations. The Rhine is a barrier for 
France as for Germany ; the lower Danube is a barrier for Turkey and 
Bussia ; the Ebro is a barrier for Spain, the Rhone is a barrier against 
an army which should come from Italy to attack France ; the Elbe, the 
Oder, the Vistula, are barriers against armies marching from west to ' 
east, or from east to west. 

With regard to routes, the assertion is not more just, for it could not 
be said that the hundred traveled roads through Suabia are a hundred 
lines of operations. There are, doubtless, no lines of operations without 
roads ; but a road in itself could not be a line of operations. 

I have enlarged somewhat upon this article upon lines of opera- 
tions, because I regard it as the corner-stone of strategical movements* 
and that it is important for the art not to allow sophisms to be accredited. 
The public will decide upon these controversies ; as for myself, I have the 
innate consciousness of having sought in good faith to advance the sci- 
ence, and without being accused of self-love, I think I may flatter myself 
with having contributed thereto. 



ARTICLE XXII. 



STRATEGICAL LINES. 



We have made mention, in Articles 19 and 21, of strategical lines of 
manoeuvre, which differ essentially from lines of operations ; it will not b< 
useless to define them, for many military men frequently confound them. 

Strategical lines are of several kinds, as has been seen in Article 19 
We have not occupied ourselves with those which have a general an( 
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permanent importance firom their sitoation, and from their relations with 
the configuration of the country, such as the lines of the Danube, or of the 
Mense, the chains of the Alps and the Balkan. As the latter figure in 
the number of the decisive points of the theatre of war, or in that of the 
lines of defense of which we have already spoken, and as they are traced 
by nature, we shall have nothing to say of them, for they could be sub- 
jected to no other investigation than the detailed and profound study of 
the military geography of Europe, and to a description, the immense scope 
of which, it may well be supposed, does not accord with that of this sum- 
mary ; the Arch-Duke Charles has given an excellent model of this study 
in his description of Southern Germany. 

But we name strategic lines also, all the communications which lead by 
the most direct ch* the most advantageous way from one important point 
to another, as well as from the front of operations of the army to all the 
objective points which it may have the project to attain. 

It is comprehended, therefore, that the whole theatre of war is found 
furrowed with such lines, but that those which it should be wished to pass 
over with any object whatever, are alone of any real importance, at least 
for a given period. This fact will suffice to make comprehended the great 
diflEerence which exists between a general line of operations adopted for 
a whole campaign, and those eventual strategical lines, changeable as the 
operations of armies themselves. 

Finally, independently of material or territorial strategical lines, we 
have already said that there existed a kind of combination, in the dispo- 
sition and the choice of those lines, which constitutes as many differ- 
ent manoeuvres, and we have named them strategical lines of manoeuvre. 

An army which should have Grermany for a general echequier, would 
take for zone of operations the space between the Alps and the Danube, 
or dse that between the Danube and the Main, finally, that between the 
mountains of Franconia and the sea. It would have upon the zone 
adopted, a simple line of operations, or at most, two concentric lines of 
operations, it would have those lines interior and central, or else exterior ; 
whilst it would embrace perhaps twenty strategical lines, one after another 
in proportion as its enterprises should be developed ; it would have at 
first one, for each of its wings, which would terminate in the general line 
of (^lerations ; then, if it operate upon the zone between the. Danube and 
the Alps, it might adopt according to events sometimes the strategical 
line which should lead from Ulm upon Donanwerth and Batisbon, some- 
times that which should lead from Ubn towards the Tyrol ; finally, that 
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which should conduct from Ulm upon Nuremberg or upon Mayence, and 
all according as the turn of events should render necessary. 

It may be affirmed, then, without incurring the blame of creating a con- 
fusion of words, that all the definitions given in the preceding article for 
lines of operations, are necessarily reproduced for strategical lines, and 
also the maxims which are derived from them. Those lines must be conr 
centric when the object is to prepare for a decisive shock, then excentric 
after the victory ; strategical lines are rarely simple, for an army will 
scarcely march upon a single road, but when they shall be double, triple, 
quadruple even, they must also be interior if the forces of the armies are 
equal, or exterior for those which should have a great numerical superi- 
ority. "We could, it is true, deviate at times from the too strict applica- 
tion of this maxim, by throwing an isolated corps in an exterior direction, 
even in case of an equality of forces, when it shall be the question to 

Kx>btain a great result without running great risks, but this is already en- 
tering again into the category of detachments, which we shall treat sep- 
arately, and could not be applicable to principal masses. Of course strar 
tegical lines couid not be interior in the case when our efforts should be 
directed against an extremity of the hostile front of operations. 

Departing from thence, it will seem that all the maxims which we have 
presented upon lines of operations, would be the only ones which we could 
reproduce, and our readers will not blame us for sparing them their repe- 
tition ; they can easily of themselves make the application of them. 

There is, meanwhile, one which it is our duty to point out : it is that it 
general, in the choice of momentary strategical lines, it is important tc 
avoid wholly uncovering the line of operations and exposing it to th< 
enemy. This may be tolerated when it is the question to extricate one'i 
self from a great danger or to seek great results ; but it is necessary a 
least, even in this case, to prepare the means of escape by one of thos« 
sudden changes of lines of operations which we have before indicate<3 
and it is important that the operation be not of long duration. 

Let us apply those divers combinations to the lessons of history, it i 
the best means of comprehending them ; and let us take fpr first examp] 
the campaign of Waterloo. The Prussian army had the Rhine for a base 
its line of operations ran from Cologne and from Coblentz upon Luxen 
burg and Namur ; Wellington had Antwerp for a base, and for a line ( 
operations, the short route to Brussels. The sudden attack of Napolec 
on Fleurus decided Blucher to receive battle parallelly to the Englij 
base, and not to his own, for which he did not appear to trouble himse! 
This was pardonable, because strictly he could always hope to rega 
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Wesel or at least Nimeguen, and in the last extremity he would have 
been able even to seek a refuge in Antwerp. But if a Prussian army, 
deprived of its powerful maritime allies, had committed such a fault, it 
would have been annihilated. 

Beaten at Ligny, and a refugee at Gembloux, then at Wavre, Blucher 
had but three strategical lines to choose, that which led direct to Maes- 
tricht, that which went farther to the north towards Venloo, or else that 
which led to the English army near Mont Saint-Jean, He audaciously 
took the latter, and triumphed by the application of interior strategic 
tines, which Napoleon had neglected for the first time, perhaps, in his life. 
It will be admitted that the line followed, from Gembloux by Wavre, 
upon Mont Saint-Jean, was neither the line of operations of the Prus- 
sian army, nor a line of battle, but rather a strategic line of manoeuvre : 
a central or interior line, audaciously chosen, in that the natural line of 
operations was left uncovered in order to seek safety in the important 
junction of the two combined armies, which in reality rendered this reso- 
lution conformable to the principles of war. 

An example less happy was that of Ney at Dennewitz ; debouchiiig 
from Wittemberg upon the direction to Berlin, he prolonged himself to 
the right in order to gain the extreme left of the Allies ; but by this 
movement he left his primitive line of retreat exposed to all the blows of 
an enemy superior in numbers and in veteran troops. It is true that he 
had the mission of putting himself in connection with Napoleon, whose 
project was to join him by Herzberg or Luckau ; but then the Marshal 
shoold at least have taken, from his first movement, all the logistical and 
tactical measures for assuring this change of strategical line, and to have 
informed his army of it. He did nothing of the kind, whether through 
neglect, or from a feeling of aversion to every supposition of a retreat ; 
the crael losses which he sustained at Dennewitz were the sad result of 
this imprudence. 

One of the operations which best retraces the different combinations of 
strategic Hnes is that of Napoleon through the gorges of the Brenta in 
1796. His general line of operations, departing from the Appenines, led 
to Verona, where it stopped. When he had repulsed Wurmser upon Eo- 
yeredo and had resolved to penetrate into Tyrol in his pursuit, he pushed 
into the valley of the Adige to Trent and the Lavis, where he learned that 
Wurmser had thrown himself by the Brenta upon the Frioul, without 
doubt to take him in reverse. There were but three courses to choose : 
to remain in the narrow valley of the Adige at the risk of being com- 
promised there ; to retrograde by Verona to meet Wurmser ; or else, what 
was grand, but rash, to throw himself after Wurmser in that valley 
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of the Brenta enclosed by rocky mountains, and the issaes of which could 
be barred by the Austrians. 

Napoleon was not a man to hesitate between three snch alternatives ; 
he left Vaubois upon the Lavis to cover Trent, and threw himself with 
the remainder of his forces upon Bassano ; the brilliant results of this 
bold movement are known. Surely the route from Trent to Bassano was 
not the line of operations of the French army, but a strategic line more 
audacious still than that of Blucher upon Wavre. However, it was a 
question only of three or four days operation, at the end of which Napo- 
leon would either be conqueror or vanquished at Bassano ; in the first case 
he opened his communication direct with Yerona and with his line of ope- 
rations, in the contrary case he regained Trent in all haste, where, rallied 
upon Vaubois, he would equally fall back upon Verona, or Peschiera. The 
difficulties of the country which rendered this march audacious under one 
aspect, favored it also under another ; for Wurraser, though even he had 
triumphed at Bassano, could in no wise disturb the return upon Trent, 
no road permitting him to anticipate Napoleon in that direction. There 
would have been only the case in which Davidovich, left upon the Lavis, 
should have driven Vaubois from Trent, which would have somewhat 
embarrassed Napoleon ; but that Austrian general, beaten anteriorly at 
Roveredo, ignorant for several days of what the French army was doing, 
and believing that be had it all upon his back, would scarcely have thought 
of retaking the offensive when Napoleon, repulsed at Bassano, would 
already have returned. Even though Davidovich had advanced to Rove- 
redo, facing Vaubois, he would there have been surrounded in that gulf 
of the Adige between the two French masses which would have made 
him undergo the fate of Vandamme at Culm. 

I have enlarged upon this incident to show that the calculation oi 
time and distances, joined to a great activity, can cause to succeed enter 
prises in appearance altogether imprudent. I conclude from thence, tha 
it is sometimes permitted to throw an army momentarily on a directioi 
which would uncover its lines of operations, but that all measures shouI< 
be taken that the enemy do not profit from it, as much by the rapidity o 
its execution, as by demonstrations which might deceive him, and leav 
him in ignorance of what is passing. Meanwhile, it is one of the mos 
hazardous of manoeuvl'es, and one which should never be resolved npo 
but in urgent cases. 

We think we have sufficiently demonstrated the divers combinatioi 
which those strategic lines of manoeuvre present, in order that each c 
our readers may be able to appreciate their different species and the ma; 
jms which should preside over their choice. 
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A.RTICLE XXIII. 



MEANS OF ASSURING LINES OF OPERATIONS BY 
TRANSIENT BASES OR STRATEGICAL RESERVES. 



When you penetrate offensively into a country, you may, and you 
Wight even, to form eventual bases which, without being either as strong 
or as sore as those of your own frontiers, can nevertheless be considered 
as temporary bases ; a line of river with tetes de ponts, with one or two 
large cities secure from a coup de main for covering the grand depots of 
ibe army, and to serve for the union of the troops of reserve, may form 
an excellent base of this kind. 

Such a line, however, could not of course serve as a transient base, if 
a hostile force were found in proximity with the line of operations which 
should conduct from this supposed base to the real base of the frontiers. 
Thus Napoleon would have had a good real base on the Elbe, in 1813, if 
Austria had remained neutral : but this power having declared against 
him, the line of the Elbe being taken in reverse, was no longer but a very 
good pivot of operations for favoring a momentary enterprise, but dan- 
gerous in the end, if one chanced to sustain there a notable check. 

Now as every army beaten in a hostile country may always be exposed 
to his adversary manoeuvering in a manner to cut it off from its frontiers 
if it persisted in remaining in the country, it must indeed be acknowledged 
that those remote temporary bases will be rather momentary points of 
sapport than real bases, and that they enter in some sort into the category 
of eventual lines of defense. 

However this may be, we cannot cither flatter oui:gelves with always find- 
ing, in an invaded country, posts secure from insult, fit to offer as points 
of support suitable for forming even a temporary base. In this case we 
might supply it by the establishment of a strategic reserve, an invention 
altogether peculiar to the modern system, and the advantages, as well as 
the inconveniences of which deserve to be examined. 
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STRATEGICAL RESERVES. 



Reserves play a great part in modern wars ; scarcely was there an idea 
of them formerly. From the government which prepares the national 
resenres, down to the chief of a platoon of skirmishers, each at this day 
wishes to have his reserve. 

Besides the national reserves, of which we have spoken in the chapter 
on military policy, and which are only raised in urgent cases, a wise gov- 
ernment takes care to assure good reserves for completing the active 
armies ; it is, then, for the Greneral to know how to dispose of them when 
they are in the circumference of his command. A State will have its 
reserves, the army will have its own, each army corps, and even each diti- 
sion or detachment will not fail either to assure itself one. 

The reserves of an army are of two kinds : those which are in tibie liw 
of battle, ready for combat, those which are destined to keep the arm] 
full, and which, whilst organizing, may occupy an important point of thi 
theatre of war, and serve even as strategical reserves. Doubtless man; 
campaigns have been undertaken and brought to a successM close with 
out such reserves being thought of ; their establishment also depends, no 
only upon the extent of the means that can be disposed of, but still mor 
upon the nature of the frontiers, and the distance which separates tb 
front of operations, or the objective aim from the base. 

However, so soon as the invasion of a country is decided upon, it 
natural to think of the possibility of being thrown back upon the defei 
sive. Now, the establishment of a reserve intermediate between the ba 
and the front of operations, offers the same advantage as the reserve of f 
active army will procure on the day of battle ; for it can fly to the impc 
tant points which the enemy should menace, without enfeebling the actii 
army for that purpose. In truth, the formation of such a reserve will i 
quire a certain number of regiments which must be drawn from t 
active army ; meanwhile it cannot be denied that a rather large army h 
always reinforcements to expect from the interior, recruits to instru 
moveable militia to exercise, regimental depots and convalescents to to 
to account ; in organizing then a system of central depots for labora 
ries of munitions and equipment, by causing to be united to those dep< 
U the detachments going to and returning from the army, joining ther« 
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merely a few battalions of good troops, to give a little more consistency, 
a reserve would thus be formed from which eminent services might be 
drawn. 

In all his campaigns, Napoleon never failed to organize them ; even in 
1797, in his audacious march lipon the Noric Alps, he had at first the 
corps of Joubert on the Adige, afterwards that of Victor, returning from 
the Roman States to the environs of Yerona. In 1805, the corps of Ney 
and Angerau alternately played this part in Tyrol and in Bavaria, as 
well as Mortier and Marmont around Vienna. 

Napoleon, marching to the war of 1806, formed such reserves on the 
Bbine ; Mortier used them for subjecting Hesse. At the same time 
second reserves were formed at Mayence under Kellerman, and came, as 
fast as they were formed, to occupy the country between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, whilst Mortier was called into Pomerania. When Napoleon de- 
dded to pus^ upon the Vestula at the end of the same year, he ordered, 
with a great deal of ostentation, the union of an army of the Elbe ; its 
force was to be sixty thousand men, its object, to cover Hamburg against 
tiie English, and to impose upon Austria, whose dispositions were as 
mnifest as her interest. 

The Prussians had formed a similar one at Halle in 1806 ; but it was 
badly placed ; if it had been established upon the Elbe, at Wittenberg or 
DcBsan, and had done its duty, it would, perhaps, have saved the army, by 
giving to the Prince of Hohenlohe and Blucher time to gain Berlin, or 
Stettin at least. 

Those reserves will be especially useful in countries which should pre- 
sent a double front of operations ; they can then fulfill the double destina- 
tion of observing the second front, and of being able at need to concur in 
the operations of the principal army, if the enemy chance to menace its 
llMikB, or if a reverse forced it to approach the reserve. It is useless to 
ftdd, that it is necessary, nevertheless, to avoid falling into dangerous de- 
tachments, and whenever those reserves can be dispensed with, it will be 
necessary to risk it, or at least to employ them only at the depot. It is 
scarcely but in remote invasions, or in the interior of one's own countiy, 
when it is menaced with invasion, that they seem useful, for if war be 
made at five or six marches only from the frontier, in order to dispute an 
a4iacent province, those reserves would be an altogetlier superfluous de- 
tachment. In your own country you can most frequently dispense with 
them ; it will only be in the case of serious invasion, when you will order 
new levies, that such a reserve, in an intrenched camp, under the proteo- 
tioii of a place serving as a grand depot, will be indispensable. It is for 
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the talent of the general to jndge of the opportoneness of the reserves, 
according to the state of the country, the depth of the line of operations, 
the nature of the fortified points which should be held therein ; finally, 
according to the proximity of any hostile province. He will also decide 
upon their position, and the means of turning to account detachments 
which would enfeeble the active army less, than if drawn from choice 
divisions. 

I shall be excused from demonstrating that those reserves ought to oc- 
cupy the most interesting strategic points which should be found between 
the real base of the frontiers and the front of operations, or between the 
objective point and this same base ; they will guard the strong-holds if 
there be any already subjected ,* they will observe or invest those which 
shall not be so ; and if none are possessed to serve as points of support, 
they can labor in tracing at least a few intrenched camps or tetes-de-ponts, 
to protect the grand depots of the army, and to double the strength of 
their own position. 

For the rest, all that we have said in Article 20 upoi^ lines of defense 
relative to pivots of operations, may also be applied to transient bases, 
as well as to strategic reserves, which shall be doubly advantageous, 
when they shall posses such pivots well situated. 



ARTICLE XXIV. 



OF THE ANCIENT SYSTEM OF WARS OF POSITION, AND 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF MARCHES. 



We understand by the ancient system of positions, that ancient man- 
ner of making war with armies encamped in tents, living by their maga- 
zines and their bakeries, reciprocally watching each other, the one foi 
besieging a place, the other for covering it ; the one coveting a smal 
province, the other opposing its designs by self-styled impregnable posi 
tions ; a system which was generally in practice from the middle ages dowi 
to the French revolution. 
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In the course of this revolution great changes supervened ; but there 
were at first divers systems, and they were not all improvements in the 
art. In 1192, war was commenced as it had been finished in 1762 ; the 
French armies encamped under their places, and the Allies encamped for 
besieging them. It was not until 1793, when it saw itself assailed within 
and without, that the republic threw a million of men and fourteen armies 
upon its enemies ; of necessity other methods were to be taken ; those 
armies having neither tents, nor pay, nor magazines, marched, bivouacked 
or cantoned ; their mobility was increased by it, and became an instru- 
ment of success. Their tactics changed also ; their chiefs held them in 
colomns, because they are more easy to manage than deployed lines, and 
by fSftvor of the broken country of Flanders and the Yosges, where they 
fought, they threw out a part of their forces as skermishers to cover their 
columns. 

This system, which was Ijorn thus of circumstances, succeeded at first 
beyond all expectation ; it disconcerted the methodical troops of Prussia 
and of Austria, as well as their chiefs : Mack, among others, to whom the 
saccesses of the Prince of Coburg were attributed, augmented his reputa- 
tion by publishing instructions for extending lines to the end of opposing 
a thinner order to those skermishers I The poor man had not perceived that 
the skermishers made the noise, but that the columns carried the positions. 

The first generals of the republic were fighting men, and nothing more ; 
the principal direction came from Carnot and the Committee of Public 
Safety ; it was sometimes good, but also frequently bad. It must be 
owned, nevertheless, one of the best strategical movements of this war 
came from him ; it was he who directed, at the end of 1793, a choice re- 
serve successively to the succor of Dunkirk, Maubeuge and of Landau ; 
80 that this small mass, transported by post, and seconded by the troops 
already assembled on those places, succeeded in causing the French terri- 
tory to be evacuated. 

The campaign of 1794 began badly, as has already been said ; it was 
the force of circumstances which led to the strategical movement of the 
army of the Moselle upon the Sambre, and not a premeditated plan ; for 
the rest this movement decided the success at Fleurus and the conquest of 
Belgium. In 1795, the French committed such great faults, that they 
were imputed to treason ; the Austrians, on the contrary, better directed, 
by Clairfayt, Charteler and Schmidt, than by Mack and the Prince of 
Coburg, proved that they had some conception of strategy. 

Every one knows that the Arch-Duke triumphed in 1796, over Jour- 
dan and Moreau, by a single march, which was the application of interior 
lines. 
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Unta then the French armies had embraced great fronts, either more 
easily to obtain provisions, or that their generals imagined they were do- 
ing well in putting all their divisions in line, leaving to their chiefs the 
care of disposing of them for combat as they could, and keeping in reserve 
but slender detachments incapable of repairing any thing, if the enemy 
chanced to overthrow a single one of those divisions. 

Such was the state of things when Napoleon made his debut in Italy ; 
the rapidity of those marches routed the Austrians and Piedmontese from 
the c(HnmenQement of his operations ; for, disengaged of all useless mate- 
rial, he surpassed the mobility of all modem armies ; he ciMiqnered the 
Peninsula by a series of strategical marches and combats. 

His movement upon Vienna in 179*7, was a rash operaticm, but legiti- 
mated perhaps by the necessity of conquering the Arch-Duke Charles be- 
fore the arrival of the reinforcements coming from the Rhine. 

The campaign of 1800, more characteristic still, signalised a new era in 
the projection of plans of war, and in the directions of lines of operations ; 
from th^^ce date those bold objective points, which have in veiw nothing 
less than the capture or destruction of armies, and of which we have spoken in 
Article 19. Orders of battle were equally less extended, the organization of 
armies into corps of two or three divisions, became more rational. The 
system of modem strategy was from that time carried to its aenith, fmr 
the campaigns of 1805 and 1806 were only corollaries of the great pro- 
blem resolved in 1800. 

With regard to tactics, that of columns and of skermishers, which Nar 
poleon found quite established, suited too well the broken country of 
Italy not to be adopted. 

At this day there presents itself a grave and capital question, it is to 
decide whether the system of Napoleon is suitable to all capacities, to all 
epochs, and to all armies ; or if, on the contrary, it were possible that 
governments and generals could return to the methodical system of wars 
of position, after having meditated upon the events of 1800 and 1809. 
Let us compare, in fact, the marches and encampments of the Seven 
Years War, with those of the seven weeks war, (an epithet which Napo- 
leon gave to the campaign of 1806,) or with the three months which 
elapsed from the departure from the camp of Boulogne in 1805, to the 
arrival upon the plains of Moravia, and let us decide then whether the sys- 
tem of Napoleon is preferable to the ancient one. 

This system of the French Emperor was to make ten leagues a day, tt 
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combat J and to caivlon afterwards m repose. He has himself told me that 
he recognized no other kind of war than this. 

It will be objected that the adventurous character of this great captain 
was joined to his personal position, and to the situation of minds in 
France, to excite him to do what no other chief would have dared to do 
in his place, whether he were born upon a throne, or whether he were a 
simple general under the orders of his government. If this is incoutestar 
ble, it appears to me true also, that between the system of immoderate in- 
vasions and that of positions, there is a medium, so that, without imitat- 
ing his impetuous audacity, it will be possible to follow the routes which 
he has trodden, and that the system of wars of position will probably be 
proscribed for a long time, or at least considerably modified and improved. 

Doubtless, if the art is found enlarged by the adoption of the system of 
marches, humanity will lose thereby more than it will gain, for those rapid 
incursions, and those bivouacs of considerable masses, feeding from day to 
day upon the same countries which they invade, do not badly recall the 
devastations of the peoples which overran Europe from the 4th to the 
13th century. However, it is little probable that they will be renounced 
80 soon, for a great truth has been at least demonstrated by the wars of 
Napoleon, it is that distances could no longer secure a country from in- 
vasion, and that States which wish to secure themselves from it, ought to 
have a good system of fortresses and lines of defense, a good system of 
reserves and military institutions, finally, a good system of policy. There- 
fore, the populations organize themselves everywhere into militia, to serve 
as reserves to the active armies, which will maintain their force upon a 
footing more and more formidable ; now, the greater armies are the more 
necessary the system of rapid operations and prompt denouements 
becomes. 

If, in the sequel, social order recovers a calmer tone, if nations, instead 
of combatting for their existence, fight no longer except for relative in- 
terests, to round their frontiers, or to maintain the European equilibrium ; 
then a new law of nations may be adopted ; and it will perhaps b^ possi- 
ble to put armies upon a less exaggerated footing. Then also, in a war 
of power against power, armies of eighty or a hundred thousand men may 
be seen to return to a mixed system of war, which would hold the middle 
ground between the volcanic incursions of Napoleon, and the impossible 
Bystem of the Starke Positicmen of the last century. Until then we must 
admit this system of marches which has produced so great events, for the 
first who should dare to renounce it in presence of a capable and enter- 
prising enemy, would probably become its victim. 
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By the science of marches, we do not understand at the present day, 
simply those minute details of logistics which consist in well combining 
the order of troops in column, the time of their departure and arrival, the 
precautions necessary in their journey, the means of communication, either 
between themselves, or with the point which is assigned them, these are 
all things which make an essential branch of the functions of the staff. 
But, besides these very material details, there exists a combination of 
marches which belong to the grand operations of strategy. For example, 
the march of Napoleon by the St. Bernard, to fall upon the communica- 
tions of Melas ; those which he made in 1805 by Donauwert, to cut off 
Mack, and 1806 by Gera, to turn the Prussians ; the march of Suwaroff 
to fly from Turin upon Trebbia to meet Macdonald ; that of the Enssian 
army upon Taroutin, then upon Krasnoi, were decisive operations, not 
from their relations with la logistique, but from their relations with 
strategy. 

However, properly considered, those skillful marches are never but 
means of putting in practice, the various applications of the principle 
which we have indicated, and which we shall yet develope ; to make a fine 
march, is then nothing else than carrying the mass of one's forces upon the 
decisive point ; now, the whole science will consist in determining well 
that point after the manner we have essayed to demonstrate in Article 19. 
In fact, what was the march by the St. Bernard, if not a line of opera- 
tions directed against an extremity of the strategic front of the enemy, 
and from thence upon his line of retreat ? What were the marches to 
TJIm and Jena but the same manoeuvre? What was the march of 
Blucher to Waterloo, but the application of the interior strategical lines 
recommended in Article 22 ? 

Hence it may be concluded, that all strategical movements which tend 
to direct the masses of an army successively upon the different points of the 
hostile front of operations, will be skillful marches, since they will apply the 
general principle indicated, page 81 , by putting in action the mass of 
forces upon fractions merely of the hostile army. The operations of the 
French at the end of 1793, fron Dunkirk to Landau, those of Napoleon 
in 1796, in 1809 and in 1814, may be cited as models of this kind. II 
would be useless to enlarge upon those combinations, since they enter bj 
their applications in the series of maxims already presented. 

We shall observe, nevertheless, that there exists a species of marchej 
which have been designated under the name of flank marches, and whicl 
we could not pass over in silence. In all times they have been presente< 
as hazardous manoeuvres, without any thing satisfactory having ever beei 
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written on this subject. If we understand thereby tactical manoeuvres 
made in view of the hostile line of battle, doubtless such a flank move- 
ment is a very delicate operation, although it succeeds at times ; but if or- 
dinary strategical marches are meant, I can see nothing dangerous in a 
flank march, unless the most common logistical precautions have been 
neglected. In a strategical movement, the two hostile main bodies ought 
always to be separated by an interval of about two marches, (counting the 
distance which separates the respective advanced guards, from the enemy 
and from their own columns.) In such a case there could exist no real 
danger in the strategical journey from one position to another. 

There are two cases, nevertheless, where a flank march seems altogether 
inadmissible : the first is ^ that where the system of the line of operations, 
of the strategical lines and frpnt of operations, should all present the flank 
to the enemy in the whole course of an enterprise. Such was the famous 
project of marching upon Leipzig, without being disquieted about Dres- 
den and the two hundred and fifty thousand men of Napoleon, a project 
which, resolved upon at Trachenberg in the month of August, 1813, 
would probably have been fatal to the allied armies, if my soliditations made 
at Jungferteinitz, had not caused it to be modified. The second case is 
when we should have a remote or deep line of operations, like that of Na- 
poleon at Borodino ; especially if this line of operations offered still but a 
single suitable line of retreat ; then every flank movement which should 
leave it exposed, would be a grave fault. 

In countries where good secondary communications should be numer- 
ous, flank movements would be less dangerous, because at need one could 
have recourse to a change of line of operations if he were repulsed. The 
physical and moral state of armies, the more or less energetic character 
of the chiefs and of the troops, could also have an influence upon the op- 
portuneness of such movements. 

In fact, the often cited marches of Jena and of Ulm were veritable flank 
manoeuvres, quite like that upon Milan after the passage of the Chiusella, 
and like that of Marshal Paskiewics for crossing the Vistula at Ossiek ; 
every one knows how they succeeded. 

It is otherwise with tactical movements, made by flank in presence of 
the enemy. Ney was punished for this at Dennewitz ; Marmont at Sala- 
manca, and Frederick the Great at KoUin. • 

Meanwhile, the manoeuvre of Frederick the Great at Leuthen, become 
80 celebrated in the annals of the art, was a veritable movement of this 
kind, (see chapter VI, Treatise on Grand Operations ;) but skillfully cov- 
ered by a mass of cavalry, concealed by the heights, and operated against 
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an anny which remained immovable in its camp, it had an immense sno- 
cesSy because, at the moment of the shock, it was really the aimy of Daun 
which lent the flank, and not that of the king. Moreover, it most be 
owned also, that with the old system of moving by lines at platoon dis- 
tance, in order to form, without deployment, by a right or left into line of 
battle, the movements parallel to the hostile line are not flank marches, 
since then the flank of columns is, in reality, nothing else than the line 
of battle. 

The famous march of Prince Eugene in sight of the French camp, for 
turning the lines of Turin, was much more extraordinary still than that 
of Leuthen, and was not less successful. 

In these different battles, I repeat, they were tactical and not strategical 
movements ; the march of Prince Eugene, from Mantua upon Turin, was 
one of the greatest strategical operations of the age ; but the movement 
here alluded to was that made on the eve of the battle for turning the 
French camp. For the rest, the difference of results which those five 
days present, is an additional proof that in this point also tactics is 
variable. 

With regard to the logisticfil part of marches, although it forms but 
one of the secondary branches of the military art, it is so closely coa- 
nected with great operations, that it may be r^arded as the executive 
part of them ; hence I believe it my duty to say a few words of it, uniting 
it in Article 41, with some ideas upon la logistiqae in general. 



ARTICLE XXV. 



MAGAZINES AND THEIR RELATIONS TO MARCHES. 



The combinations which are most nearly connected with the system of 
marches, are those of magazines, for, in order to march quickly and for a 
long time, provisions are necessary ; now the art of subsisting a numerous 
army, in a hostile country especially, is one of the most difficult. The sci- 
ence of a commissary general of subsistence has its special treatises, to 
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which we shall refer onr readers, limiting onrsdves to indicating what it 
has in common with strat^y.* 

The system of supply of the ancients has never been well known, for, all 
that Tegetios says of the administration of the Romans, does not suffice 
to discover to us the machinery of a subject so complicated. A pheqom- 
enon which will ever be difficult to conceive, is that Darius and Xerxes 
were able to subsist immense armies in Thrace, (Romelia,) whilst, in our 
day, one would have difficulty to subsist there thirty thousand men. In 
the middle ages, the Greek emperors, the barbarians, and still later, the 
crusaders fed there also considerable masses of men. 

Caesar has said that war ought to nourish war, and it is hence generally 
conclnded that he always lived at the expense of the country which he 
passed over. 

The middle ages were remarkable for their great migrations of all kinds, 
it would be very interesting to know exactly the number of Huns, Vandals, 
Goths and Mongols, which successively traversed Europe, and how they 
lived on their marches. 

In the earlier times of modem history, it is to be believed that the 
armies of Francis First, crossing the Alps to enter fertile Italy, did not 
carry great magazines in their trains ; for they were only forty or fifty 
thousand men strong, aud such an army is not embarrassed with living in 
the rich valleys of the Ticino, and of the Po. 

Under Louis XIV and Frederick 11, more considerable armies, fighting 
on their own frontiers, lived regularly by the magazines and bakeries 
which followed them ; which constrained much their operations, by pro- 
eluding' them from moving from their depots beyond a space propor- 
tioned to the means of transportation, to the quantity of rations which 
they carry, and to the number of days which was necessary for the vehicles 
to go and return from the camp. 

In the Revolution, necessity caused these magazines to be despised ; 
Imrge armies, invading Belgium and Grermany without provisions, lived 
sometimes among the inhabitants, scmietimes by forced requisitions upon 
the country, finally, by marauding and pillage. To march cantoning 
among the inhabitants is very possible in Belgium, in Italy, in Suabia, 
npon the rich banks of the Rhine and of the Danube, especially if the 
army, marching by several columns, does not exceed a hundred or a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men ; but it becomes very difficult in other coun- 

• Tile work of Count Cancrin, formerly InUndaiU'Gtneral of the Rufsian armiea eonld 
act be too highly recommended ; there ezi«t few as satisfkctory on the art of a^minlcter- 
Uig tlM fobtistenee department. 



trieB, and impossible in Russia, Sweden, Poland, and in Turkey. It is 
conceived with how much more velocity and impetuosity an army acts, 
when it has no other calculation to make than that of the vigor of 
the limbs of its soldiers. This system gave great advantages to Napo- 
leon;- but he abused it, by extending it upon a large scale, and in 
countries where it was impracticable. 

The general of an army ought to know how to make all the existing 
resources of the country he mvades concur in his enterprises ; he must em- 
ploy the authorities, when they remain therein, to levy uniform and legal 
requisitions, which he will cause to be paid for when he has the means of 
so doing ; when the authorities do not remain, he should establish pro- 
visory ones, composed of the notables, and clad with extraordinary 
powers. He will cause those provisions required to be collected upon 
points the most favorable to the movements of the army, according to the 
principles of Imes of operations. To the end of husbanding the supplies, 
he will cause to be cantoned in the cities and villages the greatest possi- 
ble numbers of troops, securing an indemnity to the inhabitants for the 
surcharge which will result therefrom. The army, besides its provisions 
and forage, will have parks of auxiliary carriages furnished by the country, 
in order that the provisions may reach it wherever it should remain sta- 
tionary. 

It is as diflScult to establish rules as to what it would be prudent to un- 
dertake, without forming magazines in advance, as to trace the exact de- 
marcation between the possible and impossible. The countries, the sea- 
sons, the force of the armies, the spirit of the population, all vary in 
these combinations ; but we may establish as general maxims : 

1. That in fertile and populous countries, the inhabitants of which 
should be hostile, an army of a hundred or a hundered and twenty thousand 
men moving towards the enemy, but yet sufficiently distant to embrace 
without danger, a certain extent of country, may march during the whole 
time that a given operation may require, drawing its resources from the 
country. Now, as a first operation never requires more than a month for 
the bulk of its masses to be in motion, it will suffice to provide, by reserve 
supplies, for the eventual necessitfes of the army, and especially for those 
of the forces which should be obliged to remain stationary at the same point. 
For example, the army of Napoleon, half'united around Ulm, to blockade 
Mack therein, might have need of biscuit until the surrender of the city, 
and if it were wanting the operation might fail. 

2. During this time, it would be necessary to apply one's self to collect- 
ing, with all possible activity, the resources which the country offers, in 
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order to form magazines of reserve, and to relieve the wants which the 
army should experience after the success of the operation, whether for con- 
centrating in positions of repose, or for departing from thence, and march- 
ing to new enterprises. 

3. The magazines which should have been collected by purchase, or 
* requisitions upon the country, ought to be disposed as much as possible 

in echelons, on three different rays of communications, which will facili- 
tate on one side the supply of each of the wings of the army, and on the 
other the greatest possible e:^tension of the sphere of successive requisi- 
tions ; finally, the means of better covering, if not the whole, at least a 
good part of the line of depots. With this last aim it would not be use- 
less that the depots of the two wings should be established on rays con- 
verging towards the principal line of operation, which will ordinarily be 
found to be that of the centre. By this precaution two real advantages 
will be obtained, the first, of placing the magazines in greater security 
from the insults of the enemy, by augmenting the distance which sepa- 
rates them from him ; the second would be to facilitate the concentric 
movements in rear, which the army might execute, in order to unite on a 
single point of the line of operation, with the object of falling in its turn 
upon the enemy, and of wresting from him, by seizing again the initiative 
of attack, the momentary ascendancy which he should have acquired. 

4. In countries where the population is too sparse, and the soil little 
fertile, an army will lack the most essential resources ; hence it will be 
prudent not to remove it too far from its magazines, and to carry along 
supplies of reserve sufficient to give it time, at need, to fall back upon the 
base of its grand depots. 

5. In national wars^ and in countries where the whole population flies 
Mid destroys every thing, as has happened in Spain, Portugal, Russia 
and Turkey, it is impossible to move without being followed by regular 
magazines, and without having a sure base of supplies in proximity with 
the front of operations, which renders a war of invasion much more diflBr 
colt, not to say impossible. 

6. It does not suffice to assemble immense provisions, there is yet necs- 
sary the means of causing them to follow the army, and it is in this that 
consists the, greatest difficulty, especially when it is wished to march to 
brisk and rapid enterprises. In order to facilitate the march of the mag- 
azines it is necessary, in the first place, to compose them of the most por- 
table provisions, such as biscuit, rice, &c. ; then it will be necessary to 
have military carriages which unite lightness and solidity, to the end of 
being able to pass over all kinds of roads. It is important, also, as we 
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have nid, to collect the greatest nambcr possible of the vehicles of the 
coan^, taking care that the proprietors or conductors be well treated 
and protected by the troops ; parks of them will be formed in echelons in 
ortlf r not to remove them too far from their homes, and to have successive 
rcsoarces husbanded. Finally, it will be necessary to habituate the sol 
dier to carry for a few days biscuit, rice, or even flour, in default of other 
provisions. 

7. The neighborhood of the sea oflFers very great facilities for the sup- 
plying of an army ; that one which is master of the sea, it seems ought 
never to want for anything. However, this advantage is not without its 
inconvenience for a great continental army, for with the object of remain- 
ing in sure relations with its magazines, it will allow itself to be drawn 
into carrying its operations upon the shore, which would expose it to 
cruel disasters, if the enemy acted with the mass of his forces upon the 
extremity opposite to the sea.* If it remove too far from the shore, it 
may then be exposed to see its communications menaced or even inter- 
cepted, and the material means of every kind must of necessity be aug- 
mented in proportion as it shall so remove itself. 

8. The continental army, which shall employ the sea to facilitate it» 
arrivals, must not neglect to have its principal base of operations by land 
with a reserve of supplies, independent of maritime means, and a line of 
retreat upon the extremity of its strategical front opposite the sea. 

9. The rivers or navigable streams, whose course should be nearly par- 
allel with the routes which should serve as a line of operations to an army, 
would furnish, as well as canals, great facilities for the transportation of 
provisions ; and although these means are not comparable to those which 
great navigation procures, they would, notwithstaMding, be very valuable. 
It is concluded thence with reason that lines of operations parallel to a 
river are the most favorable, especially in that they render arrivals moro 
easy, and permit a great diminution of the embarrassment of carriages ; 
but so far from the river being within itself the true line of operations, 
as has been pretended, it would be necessary always to have care that the 
greater part of the troops should be able to keep removed from it, to the 
end of preventing the enemy, coming to attack them in force on the ex- 
tremity opposite to the river, from placing them in a position quite as fatal 
as if they were hemmed in upon the sea. 

* It is seen that I mean to speak here only of wars between European nations which 
know how to manoeuvro ; one might deviate from these rules against Asiatic and Turkish 
hordes, little to be feared in the field ; they have neither instruction nor troops capable ol 
punishing the foults which should be committed before them , 
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It must be observed, however, that in a hostfle country it is very rare 
to be able to profit by a river for the arrival of provisions, either because 
of the destruction of its vessels, or because light corps might disturb its 
navigation. In order to render it sure it would be necessary to direct 
corps upon the two banks, which is not without danger, as Mortier expe- 
rienced at Dirnstein. In a friendly or allied country the case is difierent, 
and the advantages of rivers are more real. 

10. In default of bread or biscuit, flesh upon the foot has often sufficed 
for the immediate wants of an army ; and in populous countries, beasts 
are always sufficiently abundant to provide it for some time. But these 
resources are soon exhausted, and they drive troops to marauding ; it is 
important) then, to regulate by all means possible the requisitions for 
beasts, to pay for them if practicable, and especially to cause the columns 
to be followed by bullocks bought out of the sphere of the marches of 
the army. 

I could not terminate this article without citing a saying of Napoleon, 
which will appear strange, but which, however, has its good side. I have 
heard him say that, in his first campaigns, the hostile army was always so 
-well provided that, when he found himself embarrassed to feed his own, 
he had only to throw it upon the rear of the enemy, where he was certain 
to find every thing in abundance. A maxim which it would doubtless be 
abeurd to lay down as a system, but which explains perhaps the success 
of mote than one rash enterprise, and which, demonstrates how much 
veritable war differs from too measured calculations. 



ARTICLE XXYI. 



FRONTIERS, AND THEIR DEFENSE BT FORTRESSES OR 
INTRENCHED LINES. WAR OF SIEGES. 



Fortresses have two capital destinations to fulfill, the first, is to cover 
the frontiers ; the second, to favor the operations of an army in the 
field. 
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The defeDse of the frontiers of a State by places is in general a some- 
what Togoe thing ; doubtless, as we have said in the article on lines of 
defense, there are some countries, the approaches of which, covered by 
great natural obstacles, offer very few accessible points which it would be 
possible still to cover by works of art ; but in open countries the thing is 
more difficult. The chains of the Alps, of the Pyrannees, those less ele- 
vated of the Crapacks, of the Riesengebirg, of the Erz Grebirg, of the 
Bohmerwald, of the Black Forest, of the Vosges and of the Jura, are all 
more or less susceptible of being covered by a good system of places. (I 
do not speak of the Caucasus, as elevated as the great Alps, because it 
will never probably be the theatre of great strategical operations.) 

Of all those frontiers, that between France and Piedmont was the best 
covered ; the valleys of the Stura and Suza, the passes of the Argentaro, 
of Mount Genevre, of Mount Cenis, alone reputed practicable, were covered 
with forts in masonry, then considerable places were found in the outlets 
of the valleys into the plains of Piedmont ; nothing appeared more diffi- 
cult to overcome. 

However, it must be owned, those fine defenses of art never wholly pre- 
vented an army from passing, first, because the little. forts that may be 
constructed in the gorges are susceptible of being carried, then because 
some road, judged impracticable, is always found where an audacious ene- 
my succeeds, by force of labor, in opening himself an issue. The passage 
of the Alps by Francis I., so well described by Gaillard, that of the St. 
Bernard by Napoleon ; finally, the exi)edition by the Splugen, so well des- 
cribed by Mathiew Dumas, prove for the rest this truth ; an army, said 
Napoleon, passes wherever a man can plant his foot ! a maxim, perhaps, 
a little exaggerated, but which characterizes that great captain, and which 
he himself has applied with so much success I We shall say, farther on, 
a few words upon this mountain warfare. 

Other countries are covered by great rivers, if not immediately in first 
line, at least in second. It is astonishing, meanwhile, that those lines, 
which seem so well calculated to separate nations, without interrupting 
their commercial relations and neighborhood, form no part of the real 
line of frontiers ; for it could not be said that the line of the Danube 
separated Bessarabia from the Ottoman Empire so long as the Turks had 
footing in Moldavia. In the same manner, the Rhine was never a real 
frontier between France and Germany, since the French had for a long 
time places on the right bank, whilst the Germans had Mayence, Luxem- 
bourg, and the tUes deponts of Manheim and Wesel upon the left bank. 

However, if the Danube, the Rhine, the Rhone, the Ebro, the Oder, 
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the Yistula, the P5 and the Adige are no part of the lines of first frontier, 
that does not prevent fortifying them as permanent lines of defense, upon 
all the points where they can (^er a satisfactory system of defense, for 
covering the front of operations. 

One of the lines of this kind, which may be cited for an example, is that 
of the Inn, which separated Bavaria from Austria ; flanked on the south 
by the Tyrolean Alps, on the north by the mountains of Bohemia and by 
the Danube, its front, which is not extensive, is found covered by the 
places of Passau, Braunau and Salsburg. Lloyd compares, somewhat 
poetically, this frontier to two impregnable bastions, the curtain of which, 
formed by three fine places, has for ditch one of the most impetuous of 
rivers ; but he has exaggerated a little those material advantages, for the 
epithet impregnable, with which he decorates them, has received three 
cmd denials in the campaigns of 1800, 1805 and 1809. 

The greater part of European States, far from having frontiers as for- 
midable as those of the Alps and of the Inn, present countries with open 
plains, or mountains accessible upon a considerable number of points ; 
our project not being to offer the military geography of Europe, we shall 
limit ourselves to presenting the general maxims which may be applied to 
all countries indiscriminately. 

When a frontier is fonnd in open country, it is necessary to renounce 
the idea of making of it a formal and complete line of defense by multi- 
plying therein too many places, which require armies to garnish their 
ramparts, and never definitively prevent an entrance into the country. It 
will be wiser to content one's self with establishing a few good places, 
sldlffilly chosen, not merely for preventing the enemy from penetrating, 
bat for augmenting the obstacles to his march, at the same time protect- 
ing and favoring, on the contrary, the movements of the active army 
charged with repulsing him. 

Fortresses have then a manifest influence upon military operations, but 
the art of constructing them, of attacking and defending them, belonging 
to the special arm of the engineers, it would be foreign to our object to 
treat of those matters, and we will limit ourselves to examining the points 
in which they pertain to strategy. 

The first is the choice of the site where it is suitable to construct one. 
The second is the determination of the cases in which we may neglect 
places to pass beyond, and those in which we are forced to besiege them. 
The third consists in the relations existing between the siege of the place 
•nd the active army which is to cover it 
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Afl nrach as a -well situated place favors operations, to the same degree 
those established oat of important directions are fatal ; they are a scourge 
for the army which mnst be enfeebled for guarding them, and a scourge 
for the State which expends soldiers and money in pure loss. 

I venture to affirm that many places in Europe are in this category. 

It is true that a place is rarely of itself an absolute obstacle to the 
march of a hostile army, it is incontestible that it constrains it, that it 
forces it to detachments, to detours in its march ; on the other side, it 
favors the army which possesses it by giving to it all the opposite advan- 
tages ; it will assure its marches, will favor the debouch of its columns, if 
it be on a river ; will cover its magazines, its flanks and its mov^nents ; 
finally, it will give it a refuge at need. 

The idea of girding all the frontiers of a State with strong places 
very near each other, is a calamity ; this system has been falsely imputed 
to Vauban, who, far from approving it, disputed with Louvois upon the 
great number of useless points which that minister wished to fortify. The 
maxims of this part of the art may be reduced to the following prin- 
ciples : 

1. A State ought to have places disposed in echelon upon three lines 
from the frontier towards the capitoL* Three places in the first line, as 
many in the second, and a grand place of arms in the third line, near the 
centre of the power, form a system nearly complete for each part of the 
frontiers of a State. If there be four such fronts, that will make from 
twenty-four to thirty places. 

It will be objected , perhaps, that this number is already very considerable, 
and that Austria even has not so many. But it is necessary to consider that 
France has more than forty upon a third only of her frontier, (from Be- 
san^on to Dunkirk), without there yet being sufficient in third line, at the 
centre of its power. A committee assembled, some years since, to deter- 
mine upon those fortresses, concluded that it was necessary to add still 
more. That does not prove that there are not already too many, but that 
rather there are some wanting upon important points, whilst that those of 
the first line, too much accumulated, ought to be maintained because they 
exist. Considering that France has two fronts, from Dunkirk to Basle, 
one from Basle to Savoy, one from Savoy to Nice, besides the altogether 
separate line of the Pyrannees, and the maritime line of the coasts, there 
results that it has six fronts to cover, which would require from forty to 

* The memorable campaign of 1829 has still proved these truths. If the Porte had had 
good forts in masonry in the defiles of the Balkan, and a fine place near Faki, we should 
not haye arriyed at Adrianople, and eyents might haye been complicated. 
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fifty places. Every military man will agree that these are as many as 
are necessary ; for the front of Switzerland and the coasts of the ocean 
require less than those of the north-east. The essential thing in order 
that they attain their object, is to establish them according to a well com- 
bined system. If Austria had a less considerable number of places, it is 
because she was surrounded by the small States of the Grermanic Empire, 
which, far from menacing her, put their own fortresses at her disposition. 
Moreover, the number indicated expresses only that which appears 
necessary for a power presenting four fronts nearly equal in development. 
The Prussian monarchy, forming an immense front from Konigsberg to 
the gates of Metz, could not be fortified upon the same system as Prance, 
Spain or Austria. Thus the geographical dispositions, or the extreme 
extent of certain States, may cause this number to be diminished or aug- 
mented, especially when there are maritime places to add thereto. 

2. Fortresses ought always to be constructed upon the important stra- 
tegical points designated in Article XIX. Under the tactical relation, 
we ought to endeavor to place them in preference on a site which is not 
commanded, and which, facilitating the debouch, would render its block- 
ade more difficult. 

3. Places which unite the greatest advantages, either for their own de- 
ieose, or favoring the operations of the active armies, are incontestibly 
those which are found so placed on great rivers as to command both 
banks ; Mayence, Coblentz, Strasbourg, comprehending Kehl, are true mod- 
els of this kind. 

This truth admitted, it must be acknowledged also, that places estab- 
lished at the confluence of two great rivers have the advantage of com- 
manding three different fronts of operations, which augments their import- 
ance ; (the place of Modlin is a case in point.) Mayence, when it yet had 
the fort of Gustavsburg on the left bank of the Maine, and Cassel on the 
right, was the most formidable place of arms in Europe ; but as it would 
require a garrison of twenty-five thousand men, a State could not have 
many of that extent. 

4. The great places surrounding commercial and populous cities, offer 
resources for an army ; they are much preferable to the small, especially 
when the aid of the citizens can yet be counted upon to second the gar- 
rison : Metz arrested all the power of Charles Y. ; Lisle suspended for a 
whole year the operations of Eugene and Marlborough ; Strasbourg was 
many times the bulwark of the French armies. In the late wars those 
places were passed by because all the masses of Europe precipitated 
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theiDBdvQg in arms apon France ; bnt coold an army of one hundred and 
fifty thousand Germans, which should have before it a hundred thousuid 
French, penetrate with impunity to the Seine, n^lecting such well fur- 
nished places ? This is what I should be careful not to afi&rm. 

5. Formerly war was made by places, camps and positions ; in latter 
times, on the contrary, it has been made only with organized forces, with- 
out being troubled either by material obstacles or those of art. To fol- 
low exclusively the one or the other of those systems would equaUy be an 
abuse. The true science of war consists in taking 2k juste milieu between 
these two extremes. 

Doubtless the most important thing will be always to aim first at com- 
pletely defeating and dissolving the organized masses of the enemy which 
should hold the field ; to attain this decisive end fortresses may be pa^ed 
by ; but if only a partial success were obtained, then it would become 
imprudent to pursue an excessive invasion. For the rest, all depends upon 
the situation and the respective strength of the armies, as well as the 
spirit of the populations. 

Austria, warring alone against France, could not repeat the operations 
of the grand alliance of 1814. Moreover, it is probable that we shall not 
soon see fifty thousand French risking themselves beyond the Noric Alps, 
in the heart of the Austrian monarchy, as Napoleon did in 1*797.* Sudi 
events depend upon a concurrence of circumstances which form an excep- 
tion to common rules. 

6. It will be concluded from what precedes, that places are an essen- 
tial support, but that the abuse of them would be injurious, since instead 
of adding to the forces of the active army, it weakens by dividing them ; 
that an army, seeking with reason to destroy the hostile forces in the 
field, may without danger glide between several places in order to attain 
this end, having care however to cause them to be observed ; that it could 
not in the meanwhile invade a hostile country by crossing a great river, 
like the Danube, the Rhine q,nd the Elbe, without reducing, at least one 
of the places situated upon that river, to the end of having an assured 
line of retreat ; master of one such place, the army can then continue the 
offensive, at the same time employing its siege material to the successive 
reduction of the other fortresses ; for the farther the acting army shall 

* I do not blame Napoleon for having taken the offensive in the Friant ; he had before 
him thirty-five thousand Austrians, which were awaiting twenty thousand more coming 
from the Rhine ; the French general attacked the Arch-Duke before the arrival of those 
reinforcements, and pushed his successes briskly because there was nothing before him 
which could compromise his point. He operated within the rules, on account of the ante- 
cedents and the respective positions of the two parties, 
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advance, the more able will the siege corps be to flatter itself with termi- 
nating the enterprise without being obstructed. 

7. If great places are much more advantageous than small, when the 
population is friendly, it must be admitted also, that the latter may have 
meanwhile their degree of importance, not for arresting the enemy, who 
might easily mask them, but for favoring the operations of an army in the 
^ field : the fort of Koenigstein was as useful to the French in 1813, as the 
vast place of Dresden, because it procured the tete depcmt upon the Elbe. 
In mountainous countries, small forts welf situated are worth as much as 
places, for the question is only to close passages, and not to serve as a 
refuge to an army ; the small fort of Bard came near arresting the army 
of Bonaparte in the valley of Aosta in 1800. 

^.- It must be deduced hence that each part of the frontiers of a State 
ooght to be interspersed with one or two great places of refuge, with 
secondary places, and even with small posts proper for facilitating the 
operations of the acting armies. Cities surrounded by walls with a shal- 
low ditch, may even be very useful in the interior of the country, for 
placing therein depots, storehouses, magazines, hospitals, &c., secure from 
the light corps which should scour the country ; especially if the care of 
them were confided to the moveable militia, in order not to weaken the 
army. 

9. Great places situated out of strategical directions are a real misfor- 
tune for the State and the army. 

10. Those which are on the banks of the sea can have importance only 
in the maritime combinations of war, or for magazines ; they may become 
disastrous for a continental army, in offering to it the deceitful prospect 
of a support. Benningsen came near compromising the Bussian armies 

^ in basing himself in 1807, upon Konigsberg, because of the facility which 
that city gave for supplying himself. If the Bussian army, instead of 
concentrating, in 1812, upon Smolensk, had chosen to support itself upon 
Dunabourg and Biga, it would have run the risk of being thrown back 
upon the sea, cut off from all its bases of power, and annihilated. 

With regard to the relations which exist between sieges and the opera- 
tions of active armies, they are of two kinds. 

If the army of invasion can dispense with attacking the places which 
it passes by, it cannot dispense with blockading them, or at least with 
observing them ; in the case in which it should have several of them 
upon a small space, it will be necessary to leave a whole corps under 
the same chief who shall invest or observe them according to circum- 
stances 
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When the army of invasion decides to attack a place, a sufficient corps 
is charged specially with laying siege to it according to rules ; the re- 
mainder of the army may either continue its ofifensive march or take posi- 
tion for covering the si^^. 

Formerly the false system prevailed of investing a place by a whol*» 
army, which buried itself in lines of circumvallation and countervallation, 
requiring as much expense and trouble as the siege itself. The famou? 
affkir of the lines of Turin, 1706, where the Prince Eugene of Savoy • 
forced, with forty thousand men, a French army of seventy-eight thousand, 
well intrenched, but which, having six leagues of fortifications to guard, 
found itself everywhere inferior, suffices to destroy this ridiculous system. 

Therefore, notwithstanding the just admonition which is experienced at 
the recital jof the marvellous works executed by Caesar for investing Ali- 
sum, and in spite of all that Guichard has said of it, no general of our 
day would take it into his head to imitate that example.* However, 
whilst censuring lines of circumvallation, it is necessary to acknowledge 
the necessity for an investing corps, to double the force of its positions 
by detached works, which should command the issues by which the garri- 
son or snccoring troops could disturb it, as Napoleon did at Mantua, and 
the Russians at Varna. Be that as it may, experience has demonstrated 
that the best means of covering a siege is to defeat and pursue as far as 
possible the corps of hostile troops which should cover it. It is that 
which should be adopted, unless the numerical inferiority of the forces be 
opposed to it. In this case it is necessary to take a strategic position 
which covers the avenues by which the succoring army could arrive, and 
as soon as it approaches, it is proper to unite as much as possible of the 
siege corps with the army of observation, in order to fall upon the first, 
and to decide, by a vigorous blow, whether the siege can be continued or 
not. Bonaparte, before Mantua, in 1796, has given the model of the 
wisest and most skilful operations which an army of observation may 
undertake ; we refer our readers then to what we have said of it in the 
history of thfe wars of the Revolution. 



* OontinuouB lines are referred to here ; we should not neglect to fortify a poeition of 
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INTEENCHED LINES. 



Besides lines of circmnvallation and connteryallation, of which we have 
spoken above, there exists another kind, which, more vast and extensive 
Btill, belong in some sort to permanent fortification, since they are to cover 
a part of the portion of a State 

The system of such intrenched lines is as absnrd, as a fortress or in- 
trenched camp constructed to serve as a momentary refuge to an army, is 
advantageous. 

It IS conceived that the question here is not of a line of intrenchments 
of little extent, which would close a narrow gorge ; this enters into the 
system of forts, like that of Fussen or of Charnitz, of which we have 
spoken ; but the question is of lines extended over several leagues and des- 
tined to close the whole of a section of frontier, as for example those of 
Wisesmburg ; covered by the Lantern which runs before the front, sup- 
ported on the Rhine at the right and the Yosges at the left, those linis 
seemed to folfill all the conditions necessary for being securie from attack, 
and yet they were forced as often as they were assailed. 

The lines of Stollhofen, which played upon the right of the Rhine the 
same part as those of Wissemburg upon the left, was not more fortunate?. 
Those of the Queich and of the Kinzig had the same fate. 

The lines of Turm, (1706) and those of Mayence (1795), though 
destined to serve for circumvallation, offer a complete analogy, to all pos- 
sible lines, if not by their strength, at least by their extent, and by the 
fiite which they experienced. 

However well supported these lines may be by natural obstacles, it is 
certain that independently of their great extent, which paralyses their dc- 
" fenders, they will almost always be susceptible of being turned. To be 
buried thus in intrenchments where we could be outflanked, enveloped 
and compromised, and where we are always forced in front even though 
we should be secure against being turned, is then a manifest folly, which 
it is to be hoped will never occur again. 

Be that as it may, we shall give, in the chapter on tactics (Art. 36), 
some notions upon the manner of attacking or defending them. 

Meanwhile it will not be useless to add here, that as ridiculous as it 
would seem at this day to bury ourselves in continuous lines, equally ab- 
surd would it be to neglect the use of detached works for augmenting the 
strength of a siege corps, the security of a position, or the defense of a 
defile which enters, for tiie rest, into the categories of which we shall treat 
farther on. 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 



RELATIONS OF INTRENCHED CAMPS AND TETES 
DE FONTS WITH STRATEGY. 



It would be misplaced to give here details upon the situation of ordina- 
ry camps, upon the disposition and formation of advanced goards, as well 
as upon the resonroes which field fortifications ofiers for the defending of 
posts. Intrenched camps alone belong to the combinations of grand tac- 
tics, and even of strategy, by the support which they lend momentarily to 
an army. 

It will be seen, by the example of the camp of Bontzelwitz, which saved 
Frederick in 1761, by those of Kehl and of Dnsseldorf in 1796, that such 
a refuge may have a great importance. In 1800, the intrenched camp of 
Ulm gave Kray the means of arresting for a whole month the army of 
Moreau upon the Danube. It is known how many advantages Welling- 
ton derived from that of Torres-Vedras, and those which Shoomla procured 
the Turks, for defending the country between the Danube and the Balkan. 

The regulating principle to be given upon this matter, is that camps be 
established upon a point at once strategical and tactical ; if that of Drissa 
was useless to the Russians in 1812, it is because it was placed out of the 
true direction of their defensive system, which was to pivot upon Smo- 
lensk and Moscow ; it was therefore necessary to abandon it at the end of 
a few days. 

The maxims which we have given for determining great decisive points 
in strategy, may be applied to all intrenched camps, for it is upon such 
points merely that it is proper to place them. The destination of these 
camps varies ; they may serve equally as points of departure for an offen- 
sive operation, as tetes de ponts for debouching beyond a great river, as 
supports for winter cantonments, finally as places of refuge for a beaten 
army. <• 

Meanwhile, however good may be the site of an intrenched camp, we 
may be assured, unless it be, like that of Torres-Yedras, on a peninsula, 
backed, against the sea, and destined to protect the re-embarkation of an 
insular army, it is very difficult to find a strategical point secure (rom 
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being turned by the enemy. So soon as such a point can be turned either 
by the right or by the left, the army which occupies it will be forced to 
abandon it, or run the risk of being invested therein; the intrenched camp 
of Dresden offered in 1813 an important support to Napoleon for two 
months ; as soon as he was outflanked by the Allies, it had not even the 
advantages which an ordinary place would have procured, for its extent 
caused to be sacrificed to it two corps d^armee which were lost in a few 
days, for want of provisions. 

In spiie^f these truths, it must be owned that intrenched camps, being 
seldom destined but to procure a temporary point of support for a defen- 
sive army, they may always accomplish their object, though even the enemy 
might be able to pass beyond them strategically ; the essential thing is 
that they be not liable to be assailed in reverse, that is to say that all its 
£ftces be equally secure from a sudden attack, and besides that they be in 
proximity with a fortress, either for securing the magazines therein, or for 
covering the front of the camp most adjacent to the line of retreat. 

In general such a camp, situated upon a river, with a vast tete de pont 
on the other side to command the two banks, and placed near a great 
fortified city offering resources, like Mayence or Strasburg, will assure to 
an army incontestable advantages ; but it will never be more than a tem- 
porary reftige, a means of gaining time and of assembling reinforcements ; 
when it shall be the question to drive away the enemy, it will ever be 
necessary to have recourse to open field operations. 

The second maxim which may be given upon these camps, is that they 
are especially favorable for an army at home, or near its base of operations. 
If a French army threw itself in an intrenched camp on the Elbe, it would 
none the less be ruined for it, so soon as the space between the Ehine and 
the Elbe should be occupied by the enemy. But if it were found even 
momentarily invested in an intrenched camp under Strassburg, it could 
with the least succor retake its superiority and hold the field : the hostile 
army which should be invested, itself placed in the middle of France* 
between the succoring corps and that of the intrenched camp, would have 
much to do to repass the Rhine. 

Thus far we have considered these camps under the exclusively strategi- 
cal point of view. Meanwhile several German generals have pretended 
that intrenched camps were calculated to cover places and to prevent their 
siege, which appears to me a little sophistical. Doubtless a place will be 
less easy to besiege so long as the army shall remain encamped upon its 
glacis, and it may be said that those camps and places lend each other a 
mutual support. But in my opinion the true and principal design of in- 
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trenched cumps will always be to give at need a temporary refuge to an 
army, or will be an ofifensiye means for debouching upon a decisiye point 
and beyond a great river. To bury an army under a place, to expose it to 
be outflanked and cut off, merely to retard a siege, appears to me an act 
of folly. They will cite the example of Wurmaer who, they say, prolong- 
ed for several months the resistance of Mantua : but did not his army per- 
ish therein ? Was this sacrifice in reality useful ? I do not think so, for 
the place having been once delivered and re-victualed, and the siege park 
having fallen into the power of the Austrians, the attack was obliged to 
be changed to a blockade : now, as the place could only be taken by fam- 
ine, Wurmser ought rather to have hastened its surrender than retard- 
ed it. 

The intrenched camps which the Austrians had established before May- 
ence in 1795 would have prevented, it is true, the si^e of that city if the 
French had had the means of making it, at least as long as the Rhine 
should not have been crossed. But so soon as Jourdan, in contempt of 
that camp, showed himself on the Lahn, and Moreau in the Black Forest, 
it was necessary to raise it and to abandon the place to its own defense. 
There would be then only the case where a fortress were found situated 
upon a point so extraordinary that it became impossible to pass b^ond 
without taking it, that we could construct an intrenched camp with the 
special destination of preventing its attack. What place in Europe can 
flatter itself with occupying such a site ? 

Far then from sharing the idea of those German authors, it appears to 
me on the contrary that a question of considerable importance in regard 
to the establishment of those intrenched camps in transient fortification, 
under places in reach of a river, would be to decide, whether it were bet- 
ter that the camp be situated upon the same bank as the place, or rather 
if the latter should not be found on the opposite bank. In the case where 
it should be indispensable to choose between these two propositions, in 
default of being able to situate the place in a manner to embrace the two 
banks at the same time, I should not hesitate to pronounce for the latter 
course. 

In fact, in order to serve as a refuge or to favor a debouch, it is very 
necessary that the camp be beyond the river on the side of the enemy : in 
this case the principal danger to be feared would be that ,tbe enemy should 
take the camp in reverse by passing the river some leagues farther off: 
now if the place were found on the same side as the camp, it would be of 
no use to him, whereas if it were found constructed on the opposite bank 
*n front of the camp, it would be almost impossible to take it in reverse. 
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Thus the Bnssian army, which could not hold the camp of Drissa twenty- 
fonr hours (in 1812), would have been able to brave the enemy therein for 
a long time, if a place had existed on the right bank of the Dvina in 
order to put the rear of the camp under shelter. Thus Moreau braved for 
three whole months all the efforts of the Arch-Duke Charles at Kehl, 
whereas if Strassburg had not been on the opposite bank, the camp could 
easily have been turned by a passage of the Bhine. 

In truth it would be desirable that the camp should have also its pro- 
tection upon the same bank, and under this aspect a place holding both 
banks would well fulfill the double destination. That of Coblentz, recent- 
ly constructed seems to mark the epoch of a new system : that which the 
Prussians have adopted at this place, and which participates at the same 
time of intrenched camps and permanent places, would merit a profound 
examination ; but if this vast establishment offers some defects, it may be 
affirmed nevertheless that it would also offer immense advantages to an 
army destined to operate on the Ehine. 

In fact, the inconvenience of temporary intrenched camps established 
on great rivers, is that they are scarcely useful except when they are found 
beyond the river, as we have said. Now in this case, they are exposed to 
aQ the dangers resulting from a capture of the bridges, which might place 
the army in the same position as that of Napoleon at Essling, and would 
leave it exposed to a total want of provisions or munitions, as well as to 
the perils of an attack by storm from which field works would not always 
be secure. The system of detached forts in permanent fortifications, such 
as has been applied at Coblentz, offers the advantage of averting these 
dangers, by putting the magazines under shelter of the city — situated upon 
the same bank as the army, and by guaranteeing the latter against an at- 
tack, at least until the establishment of the bridges. If the city were on 
the right bank of the Ehine, and there existed only an intrenched camp 
of field works on the left of the river, there would be on the contrary no 
positive security, either for the magazines or for the army. 

In the same manner if Coblintz were a good ordinary fortress, without 
detached forts, a considerable army would not find therein an asylum so 
easily, and especially would it have much less facility for debouching there- 
from in presence of an enemy. However if Coblentz is a formidable estab- 
lishment the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, which is to protect the right bank» 
is defective in being of so difficult access that the blockade of it would be 
all the more easy as the debouch for a considerable army could be effect- 
inHj disputed. 
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The new syBtem employed by the Arch-Duke Maximilinn for fortifying 
the intrenched camp of Linz by means of towers in masonry has been 
mach spoken of for some time past. As I am only acquainted with it by 
hearsay I could not reason upon it particularly. I only know that the 
system of towers which I have seen employed at Genoa by the skillful 
Colonel Andreas, has appeared to me susceptible of being turned to ac- 
. count and improved. I have been assured that ihe towers constructed at 
Linz sunk in the ditches and covered by the glacis, had the advantage of 
giving a razant and cross fire, and of being concealed from the direct shots 
of the enemy's cannon. Such towers well flanked and connected by a para- 
pet, may make a very advantageous camp but always subject nevertheless 
to the inconvenience of closed lines. If the towers are isolated and cov- 
ered with care in the intervals by field works which could be thrown up 
in time of war, they will be better doubtless than a camp covered merely 
hjfleches and ordinary redoubts, but they do not seem to offer as many 
advantages as the great detached forts of Coblentz. These towers are 
forty in number, armed each with six pieces which can be concentrated 
on whichever side may be desired ; their fire may be crossed ; they are 
connected by a palisaded covered way, and by a broad ditch. There are 
besides a fort or cidatel and three great towers on the left bank of the 
Danube. Whatever defect may be found in such an establishment, there 
is no doubt that it would have exercised a great influence upon the events 
of 1805 and 1809 if it had existed at that epoch, for the strategic point 
is the best chosen, as well as all those of the other establishments which 
Austria has made since 1814.* 

For the rest localities enter for much in the choice of the difierent sys- 
tems, and the essential problem to resolve, for such establishments " is to 
give with the least possible expense a temporary shelter to an army, with 
every security for one's depots and every facility for debouching offeusive- 
ly, when the opportune moment shall have arrived." Now a system may 
fulfill this object whatever otherwise may be its defects against a regular 
attack. 



TI:TES DE FONTS. 



Of all the works of field fortification there are none as important as 
tetes-de-ponts. The difficulties which the passage of rivers and especially 

* See note at the end of the Tolume. 
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of great rivers oflfer when they have place in front of an eijemy, snffice to 
demonstrate the immense niility of t6tes-de-ponts ; we can indeed do mnch 
better without intrenched camps than without these works, for in putting 
your bridges secure from insult you secure yourself against all the disastrous 
chances which could result from the forced retreat upon the banks of a 
river. 

When those tetes-de-ponts serve as a redoubt to a large intrenched 
camp they are then doubly advantageous ; they will be triply so if they 
embrace likewise the bank opposite to that where the camp should be seat- 
ed, since then these two establishments will lend each other a mutual sup- 
port, and will equally assure the two banks. It would be useless to add 
tiiat those works are especially important in a hostile country, and upon 
all fronts where there should not exist a permanent place which could dis- 
pense with them. I shall observe still that the principal difference between 
the system of intrenched camps and that of tetes-de-ponts, is that the first 
are preferable when they are composed of detached and closed works, 
whilst that tetes-de-ponts will oftener be contiguous enclosed works : but 
if they are composed of detached works a feeble corps would suffice to 
0ecure them from insult. 

As for the rest those intrenchments enter into the same class as those 
of camps, and as their attack or defense belongs more particularly to tac- 
tics, we shall speak of them in Chapter IV , Article 36 ; it suffices to have 
pointed out here their strategical importance. 



ARTICLE XXVIII. 



DIVERSIPNS AND GREAT DETACHMENTS.* 



The detachments which an army may be called upon to make in the 

* Colonel Wagner, in his translation already cited, has been pleased to make upon this 
article olMerrations, the Justness of which I hare appreciated, and which hare decided 
me to re-write it entirely. If we still differ in the manner of looking at some points, I 
•m pleased to think that they will be of little importance 

I hare hesitated whether to place this article in the chapter of strategy or in that of 
nlzed operations (Chap. 8) bat it appears to me to belong deflnitirely more partionlarly to 
■tnit^gle operatiens. 
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course of a campaign, are so doeely connected with the snccess of all its 
enterprises, that they should be regarded as one of the most important, 
bat also one of the most delicate branches of war. 

In faqt if nothing is more nsefiil than a great detachment when it is 
seasonably made and well combined, nothing is more dangerous when it is 
made in an inconsiderate manner. Frederick the Great even coonted in 
the number of the most essential qualities of a General that of knowing 
how to induce his adversary to detachments, either in order to carry them 
off, or to attack the army during their absence. 

The mania of detachments has been so much abused that, by a contra- 
ry excess, many have believed in the possibility of doing without them. 
Doubtless it would be much more sure and agreeable to keep an army nni- 
ted in a single mass ; but as it is a thing entirely impracticable, it is very 
necessary to be resigned to make detachments when it becomes indispen- 
sable to the success of the enterprise which it should be wished to form. 
The essential thing is to make as few of them as possible. 
' There are several kinds of them : 

1. The great corps thrown outside of the zone of operations, in order 
to efl^t divisions upon points more or less essential ; 

2. The great detachments made in the zone of operations to cover the 
important points of that zone, to form a siege, to guard a secondary base, 
and to protect the line of operations if it be menaced ; 

3. The great detachments made upon fronts of operations, in face of 
the enemy, to concur directly in a concerted enterprise ; 

4. The small detachments thrown at a distance to attempt coups-de-matn 
upon posts the taking of which might act favorably. 

I understand by diversions, those secondary enterprises formed far from 
the principal zone of operations, at the extremities of a theatre of war, 
and upon the concurrence of which the success of a campaign should be 
foolishly calculated. Such diversions are only useful in two cases, that 
where the corps employed in making it should be out of condition, from 
its distance, to be put in action elsewhere ; or else when it should be 
tlirown upon a point where it would find a great support among the popu- 
lation, which enters in the domain of political combinations more than, in 
those of the military art. A few examples will not be out of place to il- 
lustrate this. 

The fetal results which the expedition to Holland by the Anglo-Russians, 
and that of the Arch-Duke Charles, had had upon the affairs of the Allies 
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at the end of 1799, and which we have pointed out in Article 19, are yet 
present to the memory of every body. 

In 1805, Napoleon occupied Naples and Hanover ; the Allies thought to 
send the Anglo-Eussian corps to drive him out of Italy, and the Anglo- 
Bnssian and Sweedish corps to repel him from Hanover ; nearly sixty 
tiionsand men are destined for these two centrifugal expeditions. But 
whilst their troops were assembling at ihe two extremities of Europe, Na- 
poleon has ordered the evacuation of Naples and Hanover ; St. Cyr comes 
to join Massena in the Frioul, and Bemadotte, quitting Hanover, comes 
to take an active part in the events of Ulm and Austerlitz : after those 
astonishing successes, Naples and Hanover were easily retaken. These are 
proofe against diversions : let us cite an example of the circumstances 
where they would be suitable. 

In the civil wars of 1793, if the Allies had detached from their armies 
twfflity tiiousand veteran troops to disembark them in Yendee, they would 
have produced a much greater effect than by augmenting the masses which 
warred without success at Toulon, on the Rhine and in Belgium. Here 
is a case where a diversion might liave been not only very useful, but 
decisive 

We have said that independently of remote diversions and of light 
corps, great detachments were frequently employed within the zone of the 
operations of an army. 

If the abuse of these great detached corps for objects more or less sec- 
ondary, presents still, more dangers than the abuse of diversions, it is nev- 
ertheless but just to acknowledge that tiiey are often advantageous, at 
times even indispensable. 

rhose detachments are of two principal kinds : the first consists in the 
permanent corps which we are obliged sometimes to establish in a direc- 
tion opposed to that on which we are operating, and which are to man- 
cravre thereon during the whole campaign ; the others are corps detached 
temporarily to exercise a salutary influence upon any enterprise whatever. 

In the number of the first ought to be placed, before all, the fractions 
detached armies, whether for forming the strategic reserve of which we 
have spoken, or for covering lines of operations and of retreat, when the 
configuration of the theatre of war may leave them exposed to the blows 
of the enemy. For example, a Russian army, wishing to cross the Balkan, 
is forced to leave a part of its forces to observe Shoomla, Ruschuk and the 
valley of the Danube, the direction of which is such that it chances to 
fall peroendicularly upon the line of operations : whatever success be ob- 
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tained, it will always be necessary to leave a respectable force either near 
Giurgewo, or near Craiova and even to the right of the river near 
Ruschuk. 

This single example suffices to prove that there are cases where a double 
ftront of operations could not be dispensed with, which from that time will 
require considerable corps to be detached to show front to a portion of the 
hostile army which might be left in rear. We could cite other localities and 
other circumstances where this measure would not be less necessary ; the 
one is the double front of operations of the Tyrol and the Frioul for a 
French army which passes the Adi^ ; on whatever side it wishes to direct 
its principal effort, it could not do it without leaving upon the other front^ 
a corps proportioned to the hostile forces which might there be found, 
otherwise it would abandon all its conununications. The third example 
is the frontier of Spain , which presents also to the Spaniards the facility 
of presenting a double front of operations, the one covering the direct 
road to Madrid, the other being based either upon Saragossa, or upon 
Gkilicia ; on whatever side it is wished to act, a detachment proportioned 
to the enemy must be left near the other. • 

All that can be said upon this matter, is that it is advantageous to en- 
large as much as possible the field of operations, and to render moveable 
those forces left in observation, whenever it can be done, and that it wiU 
be the object to strike decisive blows. One of the most remarkable proofs 
of this truth was given by Napoleon in the campaign of 1797. Obliged 
to leave a corps of fifteen thousand men in the valley of the Adige, to 
hold the Tyrol whilst directing himself on the Noric Alps, he preferred to 
draw in this corps at the risk of compromising for a moment his line of 
retreat, rather than leave the two fractions of his army disunited and ex- 
posed to be overthrown in detail. Persuaded that he should conquer 
with his army if he united it, he judged that the momentary presence of a 
few hostile detachments upon his communications would not then be 
dangerous. 

Great moveable and temporary detachments are made for the following 
motives : 

1. To constrain the enemy to a retreat by menacing his line bf opera- 
tions, or to cover your own ; 

2. To march to meet a hostile corps, and to prevent its junction, or to 
facilitate the junction of an expected reinforcement ; 

3. To observe and to hold in check a great fraction of the hostile army, 
whilst you project striking" a blow at the other portion of that army ; 
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4. To seize a considerable convoy of provisions or of mimitions upon 
which wonld depend the continuation of a siege, or the success of a stra- 
t^cal enterprise ; to protect the arrival of a convoy which you yourself 
may expect ; 

5. To operate a demonstration with a view to drawing the enemy in a 
direction where you desire him to march, in order to facilitate an opera- 
tion undertaken on another side ; 

6. To mask and even to invest one or several great places for a given 
lime, whether you may wish to attack them, or whether you desire merely 
to shut up the garrison in its ramparts ; 

7. To carry an important point upon the communications of an enemy 
already in retreat. 

However seductive it may appear to obtain the divers objects indicated 
in this nomenclature, it must be owned, nevertheless, that these are al- 
ways objects more or less secondary, and that the essential thing being to 
triumph on decisive points, you must guard against yielding to the at- 
tractions of multiplied detachments, for many armies have been seen to 
succumb for not having known how to remain concentrated. 

We shall recall here several of those enterprises to prove that their suc- 
c^ or their loss depends, sometimes upon seasonableness, sometimes upon 
the genius of him who directs them ; oftener still upon faults of execu- 
tion. Every one knows how Peter the Great preceded the destruction 
of Charles XII, by causing to be captured, by" a considerable corps, the 
£unous convoy which Lowenhaupt conducted. It is generally recollected 
how Villars completely defeated at Denain the great detachment which 
Prince Eugene had made under Albemarle. 

The destruction of the great convoy which Laudon took from Freder- 
ick during the siege of Olmutz, obliged the king to evacuate Moravia. 
The fate of the two detachments of Fouquet at Landshut, in 1760, and of 
Fink at Maxen, in 1795, equally attests how difl&cult it is to avoid the 
necessity of making detachments and the danger which results therefrom. 

Later still, the disaster of Yandamme at Culm, was a cruel lesson for 
corps advanced too audaciously ; however, it must be admitted that in 
this last occasion the manoeuvre was skillfully meditated, and that the 
fault was less having pushed the detachment than in not having sustained 
it as could easily have been done. That of Fink was destroyed at Maxen 
almost upon the same ground and for the same reason. 

With regard to demonstrative divisions made in the same sphere with 
the army, they have a positive advantage, when they are combined with 
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tlie object of making the enemy arriye upon a point where it is con- 
venient to fix his attention, whilst the weight of the forces are assembled 
n[M>n a quite opposite point where it is desired to strike an important 
blow. It is necessary then not only to avoid engaging the corps which 
is employed in this demonstration, but to recall it promptly upon the 
main body ; we shall cite two examples, which will prove the opportone- 
ness of this precaution. 

In 1800, Moreaa, wishing to deceive Eray upon the true direction of 
his march, caused his left wing to be carried from Eehl towards Bastadt, 
wliilst he filed with his army upon Stockach ; his left, after simply show- 
ing itself, fell back then towards his centre by Friburg in Brisgau. 

In 1805, Napoleon, master of Vienna, threw the corps of Bemadotte upon 
Iglau, to scatter terror in Bohemia, and to paralyse the Arch-Duke Fer- 
dinand, who was assembling a corps ; he launches on the other side Dar 
voust upon Presburg to impose upon Hungary ; but he changed them im- 
mediately upon Brunn, in order that they should come and take part in 
the events which were to decide the whole campaign, and a signal victory 
became the result of these wise manoeuvres. Those kinds of operations, 
far from being contrary to principles, are necessary to favor their appli- 
cation. 

It will easily be conceived, from all that precedes, that absolute max- 
ims could not be given upon operations so varied, and the success of 
which depends upon so many particulars thus difficult to seize. It will be 
for the talents and the coup d'ceil of generals to judge when they should 
risk those detachments ; the only admissable precepts we have already 
presented ; they are to make as few of them as possible, and to draw them 
in as soon as they have accomplished their mission. 

For the rest their inconvenience can be remedied in part, by giving good 
instructions to those who command them ; it is in this that consists the 
greatest talent of a general of the staff. 

Since we have cited the small detachments destined for coups de main, 
in the number of those which may be useful, we shall indicate a few of 
this nature, which will enable us to form a judgment thereon. We recol- 
lect the one which the Russians executed at the end of 1828j for seizing 
Bizepoli, on the Gulf of Burgas. The taking of this feebly intrenched 
post, which was hastily put under cover, procured, in case of success, an 
essential point of support beyond the Balkan, for establishing therein be- 
forehand the depots of the army which was to cross those mountains ; in 
case of non-success it would compromise nothing, not even the little 
corps which had an assured retreat upon its vessels. 
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In the fiune manner, in the campaign in 1796, the coup de main at- 
tempted by the Austrians upon Kehl, and for destroying its bridge 
whilst Moreau was returning from Bavaria, could have had important re- 
sults if it had not failed. 

In these kinds of enterprises we risk little for gaining a great deal, and 
as they could not compromise in any manner the mass of the army, they 
cannot but be approved. 

light corps thrown in the midst of the hostile zone of operations, are 
to be classed in the same category ; some hundreds of horsemen thus haz- 
arded are never a grave loss, and may often cause considerable detriment' 
to the enemy. The light detachments made by the Eussians in 1807, 1812 
and 1813, seriously disturbed the operations of Napoleon, and at times 
caused them to fail by intercepting his orders and all his communications. 

We employ in preference for those kinds of expeditions, ofl&cers at once 
dexterous and bold, known under the name of partisans ; veritable 
enfants perdu, they are to do all the evil they can to the enemy without 
too much compromising themselves ; doubtless, when the occasion pre- 
sents itself for striking an important blow, they ought also to know how to 
dash headlong upon the enemy ; but in general, address and presence of 
mind in avoiding all useless danger, are, still more than systematic auda- 
city, the true qualities necessary to a partisan. I refer for the rest to 
what I have said of them in Chapter XXXV, of the treatise on grand op- 
erations, and to Article 45 farther on, upon light cavalry. 



ARTICLE XXIX. 



STRATEGICAL OPERATIONS IN MOUNTAINS. 



We should not have presented strategy under all of its aspects, had we 
not traced a sketch of the part it may have in the operations of a mountain 
warfare. We do not pretend to analyse those local intricacies of posts 
reputed almost impregnable, which form the romantic part of the tactics 
of combats ; we shall seek to indicate merely the relations of a moun- 
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tainoiis coantry with the different articles which make the sabject of this 
chapter. 

A mountainous country presents itself under four entirely different 
points of view in the combinations of a war ; it may be the complete 
theatre of this war, or form but a zone of it ; it is possible also that its 
whole surface may be mountainous, or that it will form but a belt of 
mountains, issuing from which, an army would debouch into vast and rich 
plains. 

If we except Switzerland, the Tyrol, the Noric provinces, ( I compre- 
hend in this denomination Carinthia, Styria, Carniola and Illyria,) a few 
provinces of Turkey and Hungary, Catalonia and Portugal, all the other 
countries of Europe seldom present but those mountainous belts.* Then 
it is but a defile painful to pass, a temporary obstacle which, once over- 
come, presents an advantage to the army which has succeeded in seizing 
it, rather than being perilous to it. Indeed, the obstacle once surmounted, 
and the war transported into the plains, the chain thus crossed may be 
considered, so to speak, as a kind of eventual base, upon which one could 
fall back and find a temporary refuge. The only thing essential to be ob- 
served in such an occurrence, is never to allow yourself to be anticipated 
thereon by the enemy in case you should be forced to retreat. 

The Alps even make no exception to this rule in the part which sepa- 
rates France from Italy ; the Pyrennees, the least elevated chain of 
which is however as extended in depth, are equally in the same category ; 
in Catalonia alone they reign over the whole surface of the country as far 
as the Ebro, and if the war be limited to this province, the whole echtquier 
being mountainous leads necessarily to other combinations than where 
there exists only a belt. 

Hungary differs little in this respect from Lombardy and Castile, for 
if even the Krapaks present in their eastern and northern part a belt as 
strong as the Pyrennees, it must be owned meanwhile that it is but a 
temporary obstacle, and that the army which should cross it, debouching, 
either into the basins of the Waag, of the Neytra or of the Theiss, or into 
the fields of Mongatsch, would have to decide the great questions in the 
vast plains between the Danube and the Theiss. The only difference is in 



* I do not make mention here of the Caucasus, because this country, the constant thea- 
tre of petty warfare, has not been thoroughly explored, it has always been regarded as a 
secondary affair in the great conflicts for empire, and it will neyer be the theatre of a great 
strategical operation. 
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the routes, wHch, rare but superb in the Alps and the Pyrennees, are 
wanting in Hungary, or are scarcely practicable * 

In the northern part this chain, less elevated perhaps, but more ex- 
tended in depth, would seem indeed to belong in some sort to the class of 
echiquiers wholly mountainous ; meanwhile, as it forms but a part of the 
general echiqtner, and as its evacuation might be rendered necessary by 
the decisive operations which should be carried on in the valleys of the 
Theiss, or of the Waag, it may be ranged in the number of transient bar- 
riers. For the rest, it could not be dissembled that the attack and 
the defense of this country would be one of the most interesting double 
strategical studies. 

The chains of Bohemia, of the Vosges, of the Black Forest, although 
much less important, are also placed in the category of mountainous 
belts. 

When an entirely mountainous country, like the Tyrol and Switzerland, 
forms only a zone of the theatre of operations, then the importance of its 
mountains is but relative, and we can limit ourselves more or less to 
masking them like a fortress, in order to move to the decision of great 
questions in the valleys. It is quite otherwise if this country forms the 
principal echiquier. 

It has long been doubted whether possession of the mountains controlled 
the valleys, or whether possession of the valleys controlled the mountains. 
The Arch-Duke Charles, that judge so enlightened and so competent, has 
inclined to the last assertion, and demonstrated that the valley of the Dan- 
ube was the key of Southern Germany. Meanwhile, it must be admitted, 
every thing must depend in these kinds of questions upon the relative 
forces and upon the dispositions of the country. If sixty thousand French 
advanced into Bavaria, having in presence an Austrian army equal in 
forces, which should throw thirty thousand men into the Tyrol, with the 
hope of replacing them by reinforcements at its arrival upon the Inn, 
it would be sufl&ciently difficult for the French to push as far as that line, 
leaving upon their flank such a force master of the debouches of Schamitz, 
of Fussen, of Kufstein and of Lofers. But if this French army had as 
many as one hundred and twenty thousand combattants, and should have 
gained sufficient successes to be assured of their superiority over the army 
which should be before it, then it could always form a detachment suffi- 

* I speak of the condition of the country in 1810. I am ignorant whether it has par- 
ticipated gubsequentlj io the great moyement which has had place in aU the Austrian 
monarchy for the amelioration of routes, and the opening of great strategical communica- 
tions. 
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cient for masking the debouches of the Tyrol and push its march to linz, 
as Moreau did in 1800. 

Thus far wc have considered monntainoos countries as accessory 2Sones. 
If we consider them as the principal echiquier of the whole war, ques- 
tions change their face somewhat, and strategical combinations seem to 
become more complicated. The campaign of 1799 and that of 1800, are 
equally rich in interesting lessons on this branch of the art. In the rela- 
tion which I have published of them, I endeavored to cause tiiem to be 
comprehended by the historical exposition itself of the events ; I could not 
do better than refer my readers to it. 

If we recall the dissertation which I have made upon the results of the 
imprudent invasion of Switzerland by the French Directory, and upon the 
fatal influence which it exercised in doubling the extent of the theatre of 
operations, and in making a single echiquier from theTexel to Naples, we 
cannot too much applaud the genius which inspired the cabinets of Vien- 
na and Paris in the transactions which, for three centuries, had guaraur 
teed the neutrality of Switzerland. Every one will be convinced of this 
truth, by reading with some attention the interesting campaigns of the 
Arch-Duke, of Suwaroff and of Massena in 1799, as well as those of Na- 
poleon and of Moreau in 1800. The first is a model of operations on an 
echiquier entirely mountainous ; the second is one for wars where the fata 
of mountainous countries is to be decided upon plains. 

I shall endeavor to recapitulate here some of the truths which have ap- 
peared to me to result from this examination. 

When a country, cut up with mountains, over its whole surface becomes 
the principal echiquier of the operations of the two armies, the combina- 
tions of strategey cannot be calculated entirely upon the maxims applica- 
ble to open countries. 

In fact, the transversal manoeuvres for gaining the extremities of the 
front of operations of the enemy, then become of a more difficult execu- 
tion, and are often even impossible ; in such a country one can operate 
with a considerable army only in a small number of valleys, where the 
enemy shall have had care to place sufficient advanced guards, to the end 
of suspending the march as long as would be necessary to take into con- 
sideration the means of defeating the enterprise ; and as in the counter- 
forts which separate those valleys there ordinarily exist only foot-paths 
insufficient for the movements of armies, no transversal march could have 
place thereon but for light divisions. 

The important strategical points, marked by nature at the confluence 
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of the principal yallcys, or, if it be preferred, at the confluence of the 
rivers which they enclose, are so clearly traced, that it were to be blind to 
mistake them ; now, as they are small in number, the defensive army oc- 
cupying them with the mass of its troops, the aggressor will oftener be 
reduced, in order to dislodge it therefrom, to have recourse to direct at- 
tacks or main f^rce. 

However, if great strategical movements are more rare and more diffi- 
cult on such a theatre, it is not saying that they are on that account the 
less important ; on the contrary, if you succeed in seizing upon one of 
these knots of communication of great valleys, on the line of retreat of the 
enemy, his loss is still more certain than in open countries, because by oc- 
cupying on this line one or two defiles of difficult access, it would often 
suffice for causing the ruin of a whole army. 

But if the attacking party have difficulties to overcome, it must be 
owned also that the defensive army has no less of them, from the necessity 
whidi it thinks there is of covering all the issues by which one might ar- 
rive in mass npon those decisive points. In order to make better com- 
prehended what I have just said upon transversal marches, and upon the 
difficulty of directing them in mountains as easily as in plains, I shall be 
permitted to recall the one which Napoleon made in 1805, to cut off Mack 
from Ulm ; if it were facilitated by the hundred roads which furrow Sua- 
bia in all directions ; if it had been impracticable in a mountainous coun- 
try, for want of transversal routes for making the long tour from Donan- 
werth by Augsburg upon Memmingen, it must be admitted also that, by 
&yor of those hundred roads. Mack would equally have been able to make 
his retreat more easily than if he had been surrounded in one of those val- 
leys of Switzerland and of the Tyrol from whence one could only issue by 
a single road. 

On the other hand, the general who is reduced to the defensive may, in 
an open country, preserve a very great part of his forces united, for if the 
enemy divide in order to occupy all the roads which that general would be 
at liberty to take in his retreat, it will be easy for him to cut his way 
through this multitude of isolated divisions ; but in a very mountainous 
country, where an army has ordinarily but one or two principal issues, 
into which several other valleys chance to terminate in the same direction 
occupied by the enemy, the concentration of forces is more difficult, seeing 
that, if a single one of those valleys be neglected, there might result grave 
inconveniences. 

Nothing, in fact, could better demonstrate the difficulty of the strategic 
deiewe of mountains than the embarrassment in which one finds himself 
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when be wishes to give, not roles, bnt even advice to generals charged 
with sach a task. If the only question were the defense of a definite point 
of operations, of small extent, formed by four or five valleys or convergent 
rays terminating at the central knot of those valleys, at two or three 
small marches from the summits of the chain, no doubt the thing would 
1x5 more easy. It would suffice then to reconmiend the construction of 
a good fort upon each of those rays, at the point of the defile which is 
narrowest and the most easy to turn ; then to place, under the protection 
of those forts, some brigades of infantry to dispute the passage, whilst that 
a reserve of the half of the army, placed at this central knot of the union 
of the valleys, would be in condition either to sustain those advanced 
guards most seriously menaced, or to fall in mass upon the enemy when 
he should attempt to debouch, and when nffi would have united all the 
columns to receive him. By adding, to those dispositions, good instruc- 
tions to the generals of those advanced guards, whether for assigning them 
the best rallying point as soon as the fatal cordon should be pierced, or 
for prescribing to them to continue to act in the mountains upon the 
flanks of the enemy, then one might believe himself invincible, by favor of 
the thousand difficulties which the localities present to the assailant. But 
when, by the side of such a front of operations, there is found still another 
nearly like it upon the right, then a third upon the left ; when it is re- 
quired to defend at the "same time all those fronts, under penalty of seeing 
fall, at the first approach of the enemy, that one which should be neg- 
lected, then the question is changed, the embarrassment of the defender 
is redoubled in proportion to the extent of the line of defense, and the sys- 
tem of cordons appears with all its dangers, without it being easy to 
adopt any other. 

We could not be better convinced of those truths, than by retracing 
the position of Massena in Switzerland in 1799. After the loss of 
the battle of Stockach by Jourdan, he held the line from Basle by 
Schafl*1iausen and Rheineck to the St. Gothard, and from thence by the 
Furca to Mt. Blanc. He had enemies in front of Basle, he had them at 
Waldshut, at S chaff hausen, at Feldkirch and at Coire ; the corps of 
Bellegarde menaced the St. Gothard, and the army of Italy had desi^s 
upon the Simplon and the St. Bernard. How was the periphery of such 
a circle to be defended ? How leave one of the great valleys uncovered, 
at the risk of losing every thing ? From Rheinfeld to the Jura towards 
Soleure, there are but two light marches, and there was the gorge of the 
Mouse-trap in which the French army found itself engaged. There then 
was the pivot of the defense ; but was Schaff hausen to be left uncovered 
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how were Rheineck and the St. Gothard to be abandoned, how open 
Valais and the access to Beme, without giving up all Helvetia to the 
coalition ? And if it were wished to cover all even by simple brigades, 
where would be the army when it should be required to deliver a decisive 
battle to any hostile mass which might present itself? To concentrate 
one's forces in the plain is a natural system, but in regions of difficult 
gorges it is to deliver up the keys of the country to the enemy, and then it is 
no longer known upon what point it would be possible to unite an inferior 
army without compromising it. 

In the situation where Massena was found after the forced evacuation 
■ of the line of the Rhine and Zurich, it seemed that the only strategical 
point for him to defend, was the line of the Jura ; he had the temerity to 
hold firm on that of the Albis, shorter than that of the Rhine, but which 
left him yet exposed, upon an immense line, to the blows which the Aus- 
trians might deliver him. And if, instead of pushing Bellegarde upon 
liOmbardy by the Valteline,*the Aulic Council had made him march upon 
Beme, or unite with the Arch-Duke, all would have been over with Mas- 
sena. Those events seem then to prove that, if countries with high moun- 
tains are favorable to a tactical defense, it is not the same for a strategical 
defense, which, obliged to be disseminated, must seek a remedy for this 
inconvenience by augmenting its mobility, and by passing often to the 
dflfensive. 

General Clausewitz, whose logic is frequently at fault, pretends on the 
contrary, that, motion being the difficult part of mountain warfare, the 
defender ought to avoid the least movement, under the penalty of losing 
the advantage of local defenses. Meanwhile he finishes by demonstrating, 
himself, that the passive defense must succumb, sooner or later, under an 
active attack, which tends to prove that the initiative is not less favorable in 
the mountains than in the plains. If it could be doubted, the campaign of 
Maasena would for the rest prove it, for if he maintained himself in Swit- 
aerland, it was by attacking the enemy whenever he found occasion for so 
doing, although it were necessary to seek him upon the Grimsel and the St. 
Gkytfaard. Napoleon had done as much in the Tyrol in 1796, against 
Wnzmser and Alvinzi. 

With regard to strategical manoeuvres of detail, we shall be able to 
form an idea of them by reading the inconceivable events which accom- 
panied the expedition of Suwarof by the St. Gothard upon the Mutten- 
fhal. In applauding the manoeuvres prescribed by the Russian marshal 
for taking Lecourbe in the valley of the Reuss, we shall admire the pres- 
ence of mind, the activity and inunovable firmness which saved this gen- 
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eral and his diyisioD ; we shall then see Sawarof, in the Schachenthal and 
the Mnttenthal, placed in the same situation as Lecourbe, and to extricate 
himself from it with the same skill. Not less extraordinary will appear 
the fine ten days campaign of General Molitor, who, surrounded with four 
thousand men in the canton of Glaris by more than thirty thousand allies, 
succeeded in sustaining himself behind the linth after four admirable 
combats. It is in the study of these facts that we may recognise all the 
vanity of theories of detail^ and be assured that a stron| and heroic will 
can do, in mountain warfare especially, more than all the precepts in the 
world. After such lessons might I venture to say that one of the regu- 
lating principles of this warfare is not to risk ourselves in the valleys 
without being secure of the heights ? A maxim somewhat trite, of which 
no captain of voltigeurs should be ignorant. Might I not say also, that 
in this warfare, more than every where else, it is necessary to seek to 
make it on the communications of the enemy ; finally, that in those diffi- 
cult countries, good temporary bases or lines of defense established at the 
centre of great confluents, and covered by strategical reserves, will be, 
with a great mobility and frequent offensive returns, the best means for 
defending the country. 

I could not, however, terminate this article, without causing to be ob- 
served that mountainous countries are especially favorable for the defen- 
sive when the war is truly national, and when the roused populations de- 
fend their firesides with the obstinacy which enthusiasm for a holy cause 
gives ; then each step of the assailant is bought at the price of the great- 
est sacrifices. But, in order that the struggle be crowned with suc- 
cess, it is always necessary that those populations be sustained by a more 
or less powerful disciplined army, without the support of which, brave in- 
habitants would soon succumb like the heroes of Stans and of the Tyrol. 

The offensive against a mountainous country, presents also a double 
hypothesis ; shall it be directed against a belt of mountains terminating 
a vast echiquier of plains, or shall it be against a particular theatre 
wholly mountainous? 

In the first case there is scarcely but one precept to give : it is to make 
demonstrations against the whole periphery of a frontier, in order to 
oblige the enemy to extend his defensive, and to force afterwards a passage 
on the decisive point which shall promise the greatest results. It is a 
cordon, feeble numerically, but strong by localities, which it is the object 
to break ; if it be forced upon a single point it is so upon the whole line. 
In reading the history of the Fort of Bard in 1800, or the taking of Leu" 
tasch, and Scharnitz in 1805 by Ney, who threw himself with fourteen 
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thoosand men upon Innsprttck in the midst of thirty thotuland Anstrians, 
and sncceeded, by seizing upon that central point, in obliging them to 
retreat in all directions, we may judge that with a brave infantry and 
bold chiefs, those famous mountain girdles will ordinarily be forced. 

The history of the passage of the Alps, where Francis I. turned the 
army which awaited him at Susa, in passing by the steep mountaius be- 
tween Mt. Cenis and the valley of Queyras, is an example of those insur- 
mountable obstacles which are always surmounted. In order to oppose it, 
it would have been necessary to have recourse to the cordon system, aud 
we have already said what was to be expected from that. The position 
of the Swiss and Italiaus at Susa, engaged in a single valley was not wiser 
than a cordon, it was even less so, since it shut up the army in a cut- 
throat place, without guarding the lateral valleys. To push light corps 
into those valleys, to dispute the passes which are there found, and to 
place the bulk of the army near Turin or Carignano, is what strategy 
counselled. 

When the tactical difficulties of a mountain warfare are considered, and 
the immense advantages which it seems to assure to the defense, we should 
be tempted to consider as a manoeuvre of the highest temerity, the as- 
sembling of a considerable army in a single mass to penetf ate by a single 
valley, and, we should be quite inclined to divide it also into as many 
columns as there should be practicable passages. 

This is, in my opinion, one of the most dangerous of illusions ; we have 
only to recall ihe fate of the colunms of Championnet at the battle of 
Fossano to be assured of it. If there exist five or six practicable roads 
upon the point menaced with invasion, to disquiet them all is necessary, 
but it is necessary to cross the chain at most in two masses ; yet the val- 
leys which are to be passed over must not be in a divergent direction, for 
they will fail if the enemy is in the least condition to receive them at the 
outlets. The system followed by Napoleon in the passage of the St. 
Bernard seems the wisest, he formed the strongest mass at the centre, with 
two divisions on the right and left by Mt. Cenis and the Simplon, in order 
to divide the attention of the enemy and to flank his march. 

The invasion of countries which have not only a mountainous belt, but 
i^e interior of which is still a continual series of mountains, is longer and 
more difficult than that where we can hope an early denouement by a de- 
cisive battle delivered in the plains ; because fields of battle suitable for 
deploying great masses scarcely ever being found thereon, such a war is an 
affidr of partial combats. There it would perhaps be imprudent to pen- 
etrate upon a single point by a narrow and deep valley, of which the enemy 
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conld dose the issaes and place the army in a false position ; bat we conld 
penetrate by wings upon two or three lateral lines, the issaes of which 
should not be at too great distances apart, by combining the marches ih 
such a manner as to debouch at the junction of the valleys nearly at the 
same instant, and by taking care to repel the enemy from all the coun- 
terforts which separate them from each other. Of all entirely mountain- 
ous countries, Switzerland is incontestably that of which the tactical de- 
fense would be the easiest, if its militia were animated with one mind ; &- 
Yored by the support of such a militia, a disciplined and regular army 
could defend itself against triple forces. 

To give fixed precepts for the complications which are multiplied to 
infinity by those of the localities, by the resources of art, and by the en- 
thusiasm of the populations and of the armies would be an absurdity ; his- 
tory — ^but history well discussed and well presented — is the true school of 
mountain warfare. The narrative of the campaign of 1799, by the Arch- 
Duke Charles, that of the same campaigns which I have given in my critical 
history of the wars of the revolution ; the narrative of the campaigns of 
the Orisons by Segur, and Mathieu Dumas ; that of Catalonia by St. 
Cyr and Suchet ; the campaign of the Duke De Rohan in the Yalteline ; 
the '•passage of the Alps by Gaillard (History of Francis I,) are good 
guides for this study. 



ARTICLE XXX 



A FEW WORDS UPON GREAT INVASIONS AND 
DISTANT EXPEDITIONS. 



Having already made mention of distant wars and invasions as connect- 
ed with the policy of States, it remains to us to examine them succinctly 
under the military aspect. We feel some embarrassment in assigning to 
them their true place in this summary, because if on the one hand they 
seem to belong to poetry and to Homeric fictions much more than to 
strategic combinations, it may be said on the other that except the great 
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distances which multiply the difficulties and the unfavorable chances of 
them, these adventurous expeditions offer nevertheless all the operations 
which are found in other wars ; in fact they have their battles, their com- 
bats, their sieges and even their lines of operations ; so that they enter 
more or less into the different branches of the art which make the subject 
of this work. However as it is only the question here to consider them as 
a whole, and as they differ especially from other wars in regard to their 
lines of operations, we will place them at the end of the chapter which 
treats of them. 

There are many kinds of distant expeditions ; the first are those execu- 
ted across the continent as auxiliaries only, and of which we have spoken 
in Art. 5, upon wars of intervention ; the second are great continental in- 
vasions which have place across vast countries more or less friendly, neu- 
tral, doubtful or hostile ; the third are expeditions of the same nature, but 
executed in part by land and in part by sea with the concurrence of nu- 
merous fleets ; the fourth are expeditions beyond the sea, in order to found, 
defend or attack distant colonies ; the fifth are great descents less distant, 
but attacking great States. 

We have already pointed out, in Article 5, some of the inconveniences 
to which auxiliary corps are eicposed which are sent to a distance in order 
to succor powers with which we are connected by defensive treaties or by 
coalitions. Without doubt, under the strategic point of view, a Russian 
army sent upon the Rhine or into Italy in order to act in concert with 
-the Germanic powers, will be in a much stronger and more favorable situ- 
ation than if it had penetrated to that distance by crossing hostile or even 
neutral countries ; its base, its lines of operations, its eventual points of 
support wiU be the same as those of its Allies ; it will have a refuge upon 
their lines of defense, provisions from their magazines, munitions from 
their arsenals ; whilst that in the contrary case it would only find those 
resources upon the Vistula or the Niemen, and might well experience the 
fate of those gigantic invasions which have badly succeeded. 

However, notwithstanding the capital difference which exists between 
Buch an auxiliary war and a distant incursion undertaken in our own in- 
terest and with our own means, we could not dissemble the dangers to 
which those auxiliary corps are exposed, and the embarrassments which 
the generalissimo especially experiences, when he belongs to the power 
which plays the auxiliary part. The campaign of 1805 furnishes a strong 
proof of this : General Kutusof advanced upon the Inn to the confines of 
Bavaria, with thirty thousand Russians ; the army of Mack with which 
he was to unite, is entirely destroyed, with the exception of eighteen thoi^ 
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sand men which Kiemnayer bronght back from Donanwerth ; the Russian 
general finds himself thus exposed, with less than fifty thousand com- 
battants, to all the impetuous activity of Napoleon who has a hundred 
and fifty thousand, and in order to crown his misfortune a space of three 
hundred leagues separates Kutusof from his frontiers. Such a position 
would have been desperate if a second army of fifty thousand men had not 
arrived at Olmntz to receive him. Meanwhile the battle of Austerlitz, 
the result of a fault of the chief of stafif, Weyrotha, compromised anew 
the Russian army far from its base ; it came thus near becoming the victim 
of a distant alliance, and peace alone gave it time to regain its frontier. 

The fate of Suwarof after the victory of Novi and especially in the ex- 
pedition to Switzerland, that of the corps of Hermann at Bergen in Hol- 
land, are lessons which every chief called to such a conmiand ought care- 
fully to meditate. General Beningsen had less disadvantages in 1807, 
because, combatting between the Vistula and the Niemen, he supported 
himself on his own base and the operations depended in nothing upon his 
Allies. We recollect also the fate which the French experienced in Ba 
varia and Bohemia in 1742, when Frederick the Great abandoned them 
to their fate to make a separate peace. In truth those last made war as 
Allies and not as auxiliaries, but even in this last case, political ties are 
never closely enough drawn not to offer points of dissention which may 
compromise military operations ; we have cited examples, in Article 19, 
upon political objective points. 

With regard to remote invasions, across vast continents, it is from history 
alone that we can obtain lessons. 

When Europe was half covered with forests; pasture-grounds and flocks ; 
when there were necessary only horses and iron to transplant whole nations 
from one extremity of Europe to the other, the Goths, Visigoths, Huns, 
Vandals, Allans, Verangians, Franks, Normans, Arabs and Tartars, were 
seen to gain empires with rapidity. But since the invention of gun-pow- 
der and artillery, since the organization of formidable permanent armies, 
since, especially, civilization and policy have brought States nearer togeth- 
er, by enlightening them upon the necessity of reciprocally sustaining each 
other, such events could no longer be re-enacted. 

Independently of the great migrations of people, the middle ages were 
remarkable for expeditions somewhat more military. Those of Charle- 
magne, almost contemporaneous with the invasion of Oleg and Igor carried 
to the gates of Constantinople, and the incursions of the Arabs to the 
banks of the Loire, give this epoch of the 9th and 10th centuries a pecu- 
liar ph^iognomy ; as those events are as far from us by their date as by 
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tbe ^ments which then constitated armies and nations ; as there are beside 
more moral lessons than strategical precepts to be deduced from them, we 
shall content ourselves with tracing a short sketch thereof at the end of 
this work, if we have the leisure for so doing. 

Since the invention of gun-powder, there have scarcely been but the 
incursions of Charles VIH, to Naples, and Charles XII, to Ukraine, 
which might be counted in the number of remote invasions, for the cam- 
paigns of the Spaniards in Flanders and of the Swedes in Grermany were 
of a peculiar nature, the first belonging to civil wars, and the latter hav- 
ing ai^)eared on the scene only as auxiliaries of the protestants. Besides, 
all^ those expeditions were executed with inconsiderable forces. 

In modem times then. Napoleon alone has dared to transport the regu> 
lar armies of the half of Europe, from the banks of the Bhine to the 
banks of the Volga ; the desire to imitate him will not very soon be enter- 
tained. There would be wanting a new Alexander and new Macedonians, 
against the bands of Darius, to succeed in su6h enterprises : in truth the 
t^ider afiEection of modem societies for the enjoyments of luxury might 
well bring us armies like those of Darius ; but where then shall we find 
Alexander and his phalanxes ? 



A few Utoptsts have imagined that Napoleon would have attained his end 
if, like a new Mahomet, he had put himself at the head of an army of po- 
litical dogmas, and if, in place of the paradise of the Mussulmans, he had 
promised to the masses those sweet liberties, so fine in discourses and 
books, so difficult and so bordering upon license, when it is the question 
to apply them. Although it be permitted us to believe that the support 
of political dogmas is at times an excellent auxiliary, it must not be for- 
gotten that the Koran even would gain no more than a province at this 
day, for in order to effect this, cannon, shells, balls, gunpowder and mus- 
kets are necessary ; that with such encumbrances distances count for a 
great deal in combinations, and that nomadic excursions would no longer 
be in season. 

An invasion carried two hundred leagues from one's base becomes now- 
a-days a hardy enterprise : those of Napoleon in Grcrmany succeeded with- 
out the assistance of doctrines, because that directed against neighboring 
powers, and based upon the formidable barrier of the Rhine, they found 
in first line secondary States which, little united, ranged themsdves nnder 
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his bumen ; so that his base was all at once transported from the Bhine 
upon the Inn. In that of Prussia he took Germany on its weak side, after 
the events of Ulm, of Austerlitz and the peace of Schonbmnn, which left 
Berlin exposed to the whole weight of his power. As for what concerns 
the first war in Poland, already counted in the immber of remote inva- 
sions, we have said elsewhere that his success was due to the hesitation of 
his adversaries, more still than to his own combinations, although they 
were as skillful as audacious. 

The invasions of Spain and of Russia were less fortunate, but it was 
not fbr the want of fine political promises that those enterprises failed : 
the remarkable discourse of Napoleon to the deputation of Madrid in 
1808, and his proclamations to the Russian people, equally warrant this 
belief. 

With regard to Germany, quite full of confidence in the new political 
order which he had there founded, he was careftd not to disturb its social 
order to please the popular masses, whose afifections he lost for the rest by 
the ravages inseparable from great wars and by the sacrifices of the conti- 
nental system much more than by his antipathy for radical doctrines. 

As for what concerns France, he learned to his cost, in 1815, that it is 
dangerous to count upon political theories as upon a certain element of 
success ; for if they are proper for raising storms, they could not direct 
their effect : his liberal homilies, insufficient for unchaining the popular 
masses, had no other result than to furnish the theorists and declaimers 
with arms for overthrowing him ; for Lanjuinais, Lafayette and their jour- 
nals, had no less part in his fall than the bayonets of his enemies. 

He will be reproached perhaps for not having done enough to satisfy the 
popular pretensions ; but he had too much experience of men and of af- 
fairs to be ignorant, that the unchaining of the political passions always 
leads to disorder and anarchy, and that doctrines which produce license 
bring about sooner or later that result. He believed that he had done 
enough in assuring and fixing the interests of democracy, without giving 
up the ship of State, all disabled, to the mercy of the heaving waves. 
Starting from this point of view, instead of reproaching him for not hav- 
ing done enough, it might be said with more reason that he did not know 
how, like Cardinal Richelieu, to employ in neighboring countries, those 
dangerous arms the use of which he feared in his own. But this is wan- 
dering too far from our subject, let us return to the military combinations 
of invasions. 

As for the rest, apart from the chances which result from great distan- 
ces, all invasions, wh=»n once the army has arrived on the theatre of war 
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where it is to act, no longer offers combinations different from others. 
The great difficulty then consisting in the distances, one may recommend 
the maxima upon lines of operations leogthened in depth, and those upon 
strat^cal reserves or eventual bases, as the only useful ones, and it is 
especially on those occasions that their application becomes indispensable, 
although they are far from sufficient for parrying aU dangers. 

The campaign of 1812, so fatal to Napoleon, was nevertheless a model 
to cite of this kind : the care which he took to leave the prince de Schwart- 
senberg and Reynier upon the Bug, whilst that Macdonald, Oudinot and 
Wrede guarded the Dwina, that Bellune came to cover Smolensk, and 
that Augereau came to relieve him between the Oder and the Vistula, 
proves that he had neglected none of the humanly possible precautions, 
for basing himself suitably : but it proves also that the grandest enterpri- 
ses perish through the magnitude even of the preparations which are made 
to secure their success. 

If Napoleon committed faults in this gigantic struggle, they were those 
of having too much neglected political precautions ; of not having united 
nnder a single chief the different corps left upon the Dwina and the Dnie- 
per, of having remained ten days too long at Wilnti ; of having given the 
command of his right to a brother incapable of carrying such a burthen ; 
finally of having confided to prince Schwartzenberg a mission which the 
latter could not fulfil with the same devotion as a French general. I do 
not speak of the fault of having remained at Moscow after the coniSa- 
gration, for then the evil was perhaps beyond remedy, although it would 
have been less serious if the retreat had been effected at once. He has 
been accused also of having too much despised distances, difficulties and 
men by pushing so foolish a point to the ramparts of the Kremlin. In 
order to condemn or absolve him, it would be very necessary to know the 
true motives which determined or constrained him to go beyond Smolensk, 
instead of halting and of passing the winter there, the project of which 
he ostentatiously announced ; finally it would be necessary to be assured 
whether it were possible to remain in position between that city and Wi- 
tepsk, without having previously defeated the Russian army. 

Far from wishing to set myself up as judge in so great a cause, I ac- 
knowledge that those who arrogate to themselves the right so to do are 
not always equal to such a mission, and want even the information neces- 
sary for accomplishing it. That which is most true in the whole affair, is 
that Napoleon forgot too much the resentments with which Austria, Prus- 
sia and Sweden were animated against him ; he counted too much upon 
a denouement between Wilna and the Dwina. A just appreciator of the 
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brayery of the Rossian armies, he was not the same of the national spirit 
and of the energy of the people. Finally, above all, instead of securing 
to himself the interested and sincere concurrence of a great military 
power, the adjacent States of which would have procured a sure base for 
attacking the colossus which he wished to shake, he founded his whole en- 
terprise upon the concurrence of a people brave and enthusiastic, but 
fickle and devoid of all the elements which constitute a solid power ; then, 
far from turning this ephemeral enthusiasm to tl^e whole account of which 
it was susceptible, he paralyzed it still by unseasonable concealments. 

The fate of all enterprises of this nature attests, in fact, that the capi- 
tal point for assuring their success, and the only eflScacious maxim which 
can he given, is, as wc have said in Chapter I, Art. 6, never to attempt 
them without the assured and interested concurrence of a respectable 
power suflBciently near the theatre of operations for offering on the fron- 
tier a base suitable, as well for assembling beforehand thereon applies of 
every kind, as for procuring a refuge in case of reverse, and new means for 
retaking the offensive at need. 

With regard to the rules of conduct which should be sought in the pre- 
cepts of strategy, it would be all the more rash to count upon them, as, 
without the above mentioned political precaution, the undertaking in it- 
self would be but a flagrant violation of all strategical laws. For the 
rest, the divers precautions indicated in Articles 21 and 22, for the secu- 
rity of deep lines of operations, and for the formation of intermediate bases . 
are, we repeat, the only military means proper for lessening the dangers 
of the enterprise ; we shall add thereto a just appreciation of distances, of 
seasons, of countries, in a word, sufficient accuracy in calculations and 
moderation in victory to know how to stop in time. 

Moreover, far from us the thought that it is possible to trace precepts 
capable of assuring the success of great distant invasions ; in the space of 
four thousand years they have made the glory of five or six conquerors, 
and have been a hundred times the scourge of nations and armies. 

After having exhausted nearly all that there is essential to say upon 
those continental invasions, there will remain for us a few remarks to make 
upon expeditions half continental, half maritime, forming the third series 
of those which we have indicated. 

These kinds of enterprises have become very rare since the invention of 
artillery, and the crusades were, I believe, the last example that has been 
seen of them ; perhaps the cause of this must be attributed to the fact 
that the empire of the Seas, after having passed successively into the 
hands of two or three secondary powers, has got into *.hose of an insular 
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power, which posseEees many squadrons, but not land forces necessary for 
those sorts of expeditions. 

Be that as it may, from these two causes united, it evidently results that 
we are no longer in the times when Xerxes marched by land to the con- 
quest of Greece, by causing himself to be followed by four thousand ves- 
sels of all dimensions, and when Alexander the Great marched from 
Macedonia by Asia Minor to Tyre, whilst his fleet coasted along the shore. 

However, if those incursions are no longer made, it is not less certain 
that the support of a squadron of war and of a fleet of transports would 
always be an immense succor, when a great continental expedition could 
be effijcted in concert with so powerful an auxiliary.* 

Meanwhile it must not be counted upon too exclusively ; the winds are 
capricious ; now a squall would suffice for dispersing, and even annihi- 
lating that fleet upon which we should have founded all our hopes. 
Successive transports would be less hazardous without being however, an 
over-certain resource. 

I do not think it necessary to make mention here of invasions executed 
against a neighboring power, such as those of Napoleon against Spain 
and Austria ; these are ordinary wars, pushed to a greater or less degree, 
but which have nothing peculiar, and the combinations of which are found 
safficiently indicated in the difierent articles of this work. 

The more or less hostile spirit of the populations, the greater or less depth 
of the line of operations, and the great distance of the principal objective 
point, are the only variables which may require modifications in an ordi- 
nary system of operations. 

Indeed, for being less dangerous than a distant invasion, that which as- 
sails an adjacent power has also none the less its fatal chances. A French 
army which should go to attack Cadiz could, although well based upon 
the Pyrenees, with intermediate bases on the Ebro and the Tagus, find 
a tomb on the Guadalquivir. In the same manner, that which in 1809 
besieged Komorn in the centre of Hungary, whilst others were warring 
from Barcelona to Oporto, might have succumbed in the plains of Wagram, 
without having any need of going so far as the Beresina. The antecedents, 
the number of disposable troops, the successes already gained, the state of 
the country, all have an influence upon the latitude which may be given to 
one's enterprises ; the great talent of the general will be to proportion 
them to his means and to circumstances. With regard to the part which 
policy might exercise in those neighboring invasions, if it be true that it 

* It will be said, perhaps, tbat after having blamed those who wiith to base an army 
upon the sea, I geem to recommend this operation ; the question is the means of supply- 
lag the intermediate bases which an army would take, and by no means the carrying of 
oiM^ military operations upon the eoMtf 
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is leflB indispensable than in remote incorsions, it is necessary, meanwhile, 
not to forget the maxim which we have given oat in Article 6, that 
there is no enemy, however insignificant he may be, with whom it would 
not be nsefol to become aUied ; the influence which the change of policy 
of the Duke of Savoy, in 1706, exercised upon the events of that epoch, 
also the declaration of Maurice of Saxony, in 1551, and of Bavaria in 1813, 
sufficiently proves that it is important to attach to one's self all the States 
adjacent to a theatre of war, in a manner to count, if not upon their co- 
operation, at least upon their strict neutrality. 

There would remain no more for us but to speak of expeditions beyond 
the sea ; but embarkation and debarkation being logistical and tactical 
operations rather than strat^ical, we refer them to Article 40, which 
treats specially of descents. 



RECAPITULATION OF STRATEGY. 



The task which I have imposed upon myself seems to me passably ac- 
complished by the expose which I have just made of all the strategical 
combinations which constitute ordinarily a plan of operations. 

Meanwhile, as we have seen in the definition placed at the head of this 
Chapter, the greater part of the important operations of war participate 
at once of strategy for the direction in which it is suitable to act, and of 
tactics for the conduct of the action itself. Before treating of these 
mixed operations, it is proper then to present here the combinations of 
grand tactics, and of battles, as well as the maxims by the aid of which 
one may obtain the application of the fundamental principle of war. By 
this means we shall better comprehend the ensemble of those half strategi- 
cal, half tactical operations : I shall be permitted merely to recapitulate 
in the first place the contents of the Chapter which we have just read. 

From the fifteen articles of which it is composed, we may conclude, in 
my opinion, that the manner of applying the general principle of war to 
all possible theatres of operations, consists in what follows : 

1. To know how to avail ourselves of the advantages which the recipro- 
cal direction of the bases of operations could procure, according to what 
has been developed in Article 18 in favor of lines salient and perpendicular 
to the base of the enemy. 
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2. To choose between the three zones which a strategic field {echiquier ' 
strategiqae)^ that one upon which we can direct the most fatal blows at 
the enemy, and where we ourselves run the least risks. 

3. To establish and direct properly our lines of operations by adopting, 
for the defensive; the concentric examples given by the Arch-Duke 
Charles in 1796, and by Napoleon in 1814 ; or thai of Marshal Soult in 
1814, for retreats parallel to the frontiers. 

In the offensive, on the contrary, we shall have to follow the system 
which assured the success of Napoleon in 1800, 1805 and 1806, by the 
direction given to his forces upon an extremity of the strategical front of 
the enemy, or else that of the direction upon the centre, which succeeded 
80 well with him in 1796, 1809 and 1814. The whole according to the 
respective positions of the armies, and according to the divers maxims 
given in Article 21. 

4. To choose well our eventual strategical lines of manoeuvre, by giv- 
ing them a direction suitable for being able to act with the better part 
of our divisions, and for preventing on the contrary, the parts of the hostile 
army from concentrating, or from reciprocally sustaining each other. 

6. To combine properly, in the same spirit of ensemble and eentralizar 
tion, all the strategical positions, as well as all the great detachments 
which we should be called upon to make, in order to embrace the indis- 
pensable parts of the strategic field. 

6. Finally, to impress upon our masses the greatest activity and the 
greatest possible mobility, to the end that by their successive and alter- 
nate employment upon the points where it is important to strike, we at- 
tain the capital end of putting in action superior forces against fractions 
merely of the hostile army. 

It is by the vivacity of our movements that we multiply the action of 
our forces, in neutralizing on the contrary, a great part of those of our ad- 
versary ; but if this vivacity suflSces often to procure successes, its effects 
are centupled, if we give a skillful direction to the efforts which it would 
lead to, that is to say, when those efforts Should be directed upon the de- 
cisiye strategic points of the zone of operations, where they could carry 
the most fs^Al blows to the enemy. 

Meanwhile, as we are not always in condition to adopt this decisive 
point, exclusive of every other, we can content ourselves at times with 
attaining in good part the object of every enterprise, by knowing how to 
combine the rapid and successive employment of our forces upon isoltjfed 
parties, the defeat of which would be inevitable ; when we shall unite the 
doable condition of rapidity and vivacity in the employment of masses, 
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with a good direction, we shall only be the more assured of victory and 
its great results. 

The operations which best prove these truths are those so often cited of 
1809 and 18L4, as also that ordered at the end of 1793, by Carnot, al- 
ready mentioned in Art. 24, and the details of which will be found in vol. 
4, of my history of the wars of the Revolution. Forty battalions, trans- 
ported successively from Dunkirk to Menin, to Mauberge and to Landan, 
by reinforcing the armies which were ah'eady found there, decided four 
victories which saved France. 

The whole strategical science would have been found contained in this 
wise operation, if to that combination one had been able to add the merit 
of its application to the decisive strategic point of the theatre of war ; 
but it was not so, for the Austrian army, being then the principal party 
of the coalition, and having its retreat upon Cologne, it was upon the 
Mouse that a general efifort would have carried the severest blowa The 
conunittee provided for the most immediate danger, and the observation 
which I allow myself could diminish in nothing the merit of its manoeuvre ; 
it contains the half of the strategical principle, the other half consists pre- 
cisely in giving to such efiforts the most decisive direction, as Napoleon did 
at Ulm, at Jena and at Ratisbon. The whole art of strategical warfare 
is contained in these three different applications. I shall be pardoned for 
repeating so often these same citations, I have already given the motives 
for it. 

It would be useless, I thiuk, to add, that one of the great objects of 
strategy is to be able to secure advantages to the army, by preparing for 
it the most favorable theatre for its operations, if they have place in our 
own country ; the situation of places, of intrenched camps, of tetes- 
de-ponts, the opening of communications upon great decisive direction, do 
not form the least interesting part of this science ; we have indicated all 
the signs by which one may easily recognise those lines and those decisive 
points, whether permanent or eventual. 



CHAPTER IV. 



GRAND TACTICS, AND BATTLES. 



Battles are the definitive shock of 'two armies which are contending for 
great questions of policy or of strategy. Strategy leads armies upon the 
decisive points of the zone of operations, prepares the chances of battle, 
and influences in advance its results ; but it is for tactics, united to cour- 
age, to genius and to fortune, to gain them. 

6rand tactics is then the art of well combining and well conducting 
battles ; the directing principle of the combinations of tactics is the same 
as that of strategy, it is the carrying the weight of our forces upon a part 
only of the hostile army and upon the point which promises the greatest 
results. 

It has been said that battles were difinitively the principal and decisive 
action of war ; this assertion is not always exact, for we have seen armies 
destroyed by strategic operations without there having been battles, but 
only a series of small combats. It is true also that a complete and deci- 
sive victory may give the same results without there having been grand 
strategic combinations. 

The results of a battle depend ordinarily upon a union of causes which 
are not always in the domain of the military art ; the kind of order of bat 
tl*^ adopted, the wisdom of its measures of execution, the more or less 
loyal and enlightened concurrence of the lieutenants of the generalissimo, 
the cause of the struggle, the enthusiasm, the proportions and the quality 
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of the troopsi the gnperiority in artillery or in cavalry, and their good 
employment, bat above all the moral condition of armies and even of na- 
tions, are what give victories more or less decisive, and determine their 
results. Therefore has General Clausewitz advanced a great sophism in 
telling us that without turning manoeuvres, a battle could not procure a 
complete victory. That of Zama si^w perish in a few hours, the fruit of 
twenty years of glory and success of Hannibal, without any one having 
thought of turning him. At Bivoli the turners were completely beaten, 
and they were not more happy either at Stockach in 1799, or at Auster- 
litz in 1805. As will be seen in Art. 33, 1 am far from rejecting manceu- 
vres tending to outflank and to turn a wing, for I have constantly insisted 
upon them, but it is important to know how to turn timely and skillfully, 
and I think that strategic manoeuvres for seizing communications without 
losing one's own, are more sure than those of tactics. 

There are three kinds of battles ; the first are defensive battles, that is 
to say, those which an army delivers in an advantageous position where it 
awaits the enemy ; the second are offensive battles, delivered by an army 
for attacking the enemy in a chosen position ; the third are unexpected 
battles delivered by the two parties on the march. We shall examine 
sacoesfflyely the divers combinations which they present. 



ARTICLE XXXI. 



POSITIONS AND DEFENSIVE BATTLES. 



When an army expects a combat, it takes position and forms its line 
of battle. It has been seen, by the general definition of operations given 
at the commencement of this work, that I have made a distinction be- 
tween lines of battle and orders of battle, objects which have been until 
this day confounded. 

I shall give the name line of battle to the position deployed, or com- 
posed of battalions in columns of attack, which an army will take, in order 
to occupy a camp and a ground where it may receive combat without a 
determinate aim, it is the denomination proper for a troop formed accord- 
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ing to tactics, npon one or several lines, and which will make the more 
special object of Article 43. I shall call on the contrary, an order of 
battle that disposition of troops indicating a given manoeeuvre ; for exam- 
ple, the parallel order, the oblique order, and the order perpendicular upon 
the wings. 

This denomination, although new,^ppears indispensable, in order to 
designate clearly two objects whicb it is necessary to guard against con- 
founding.* From the nature of these two things, we see that the line of 
battle belongs more particularly to the defensive system, since the army 
which awaits the enemy, without knowing what he is going to do, truly 
forms a line of battle vague and without object. The order of battle in- 
dicating on the contrary, a disposition of troops formed with the intention 
for combat, and supposing a manoeuvre decided up5n in advance, belongs 
more especially to the offensive order. I do not pretend, however, that 
the line of battle is exclusively defensive, for a troop might very well at- 
tack a position in this formation ; in the same manner a defensive army 
might adopt an oblique order, or any other fit for the offensive. I speak 
only of the most frequent cases. 

Without following absolutely what is called the system of a war bf po- 
sitions, an army may nevertheless, often await the enemy at an advan- 
tageous post, strong by nature, and chosen beforehand for receiving there 
a defensive battle. We can take such a post when we aun to cover 
an important objective point, such as a capital, grand depots, or a deci- 
sive strategic point which commands the country, finally, when a siege is 
to be protected. 

• There are besides several kinds of positions, the strategical, of which we 
have spoken in Article 20, and the tactical. These last are subdivided in 
their turn ; there are first intrenched positions, selected for awaiting the 
enemy in a post sheltered, by works more or less connected, in a word, in 
intrenched camps ; we have treated of their relations with strategic opera- 
tions in Article 27, and we shall treat of their attack and defense in Ar- 
ticle 36. The second are positions strong from their nature, where armies 

• It is not the pleasure of innovating which induces me to modify the received de- 
Bominations for creating new ones ; to develop a science, it is important that the same 
word do not signify two altogether different things. If we adhere to naming order 
nf battle, the simple distribution of troops in the line, then at least the names oblique 
order of battle, concave order of battle, must not be given to important manoeuvres. In 
this case, it would be necessary to designate these manoeuvres by the systematic terms 
of oblique battle. &c., but I prefer the denomination I have adopted ; the order of battle 
npoif paper could be called plan of organisation, and the ordinary formation upon the 
ground might take tho name line of battlo. 
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cucamp for gaiDing a few days. The last finally are open positions, bat 
chosen beforehand for receiving battle. 

The qualities which' should be sooght in these, Tary according to the 
object had in view ; it is important in the meanwhile, not to allow onr- 
selves to lean to the prejudice too much in vogue, which causes to be pre- 
ferred positions steep and difficult of access, very suitable perhaps for a 
temporary camp, but which are not always the best for delivering bat- 
tle. Indeed, a position is not strong merely because it is com- 
posed of a steep ground, but rather when it is in harmony with the object 
which we propose in taking it, and when it ofiers the greatest possible ad- 
vantages to the kind of troops which constitutes the principal strength of 
the army ; finally, when the obstacles of the ground are more injurious to 
the enemy than to the^rmy which shall occupy that position. For example, 
it is certain.that Massena, taking the strong position of the Albis, would 
have conunitted a grave fault if he had been superior in cavalry and in 
artillery y whilst, for his excellent infiEuitry, it was exactly what he needed. 
For the same reason, Wellington, whose whole strength consisted in his 
weight of fire, chose well the position of Waterloo, all the avenues of 
which he swept to a distance by a rasant fire. Moreover, the position of 
the Albis was rather a strategic position, that of Waterloo a position for 
battie. The maxims which must ordinarily be observed for these last are : 

1. To have outlets more easy for falling upon the enemy when the mo- 
ment is judged favorable, than the latter would have for approaching the 
line of battle. 

2. To assure to the artillery all its defensive efiect. 

3. To have a ground advantageous for concealing the movements that 
might be made, from one wing to the other, with a view of directing 
masses upon the point judged suitable. 

4. To be able, on the contrary, to discover easily the movements of the 
enemy. 

5. To have an easy retreat. 

6. To have the flanks well supported, in order to render an attack upon 
the extremities impossible, and to reduce the enemy to an attack upon the 
centre, or at least upon the front. 

This last condition is difficult to fulfil ; for if the army is supported by 
a river, by mountains or impracticable forests, and experiences the least 
check, it may be changed into a complete disaster, since the broken 
line would be thrown back upon those same obstacles which were be- 
lieved suited to protect it. This incontestable danger authorizes the belief 
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that posts of an easy defense are better, on a day of battle, than insur- 
mountable obstacles, since it suffices to have posts where we can main- 
tain ourselves for a few hours by the aid of simple detachments.* 

A defect of support for the flanks is remedied sometimes by crotchets in 
rear. This system is dangerous, inasmuch oa a crotchet inherent to the 
line constrains the movements, and the enemy, by placing cannon upon 
the angle of the two lines, would cause in them great ravages* A double 
reserve, disposed in deep order behind the wing which we should wish to se- 
cure from insult, seems better to accomplish the object than a crotchet ; 
localities ought to determine the employment of these two me^ns. We 
shall give more ample details of them in the battle of Prague, (Chapter 
2d of the Seven Years War.) 

7. It is not only the flanks that we should seek to cover in a defensive 
position, it often happens that the front ofiers obstacles upon a part of its 
development, so as to necessitate the enemy to direct his attacks upon the 
centre. Such a position will always be one of the most advantageous for 
a defensive army, as the battles of Malplaquet and Waterloo have proved. 
To attain this object, immense obstacles are not necessary, the least acci- 
dent of ground sometimes suffices ; it was the miserable stream of Pape-^ 
lotte which forced Ney to attack the centre of Wellington, instead of afi> 
Bailing Ihe left as he was ordered. 

When such a post is to be defended, it is necessary to render movable 
a part of the wings thus sheltered, in order that they may participate in 
the action, instead of remaining idle witnesses thereof. 

It cannot be dissembled, nevertheless, that all these means are but pali- 
atives, and that the best of all for an army which awaits the enemy de- 
fensively, is to know how to retake, the initiative when the moment has 
arrived fbr doing so with success. 

We have placed in the number of qualities requisite for a position, that 
of offering an easy retreat ; this leads us to the examination of a question 
raised by the battle of Waterloo. Would an army, backed against a 
forestj'when it should have a good road in rear of the centre and each of 

* The park of Hougoumont, the hamlet of la Haie-Sainte, and the stream of Papelotte, 
ymtentedto Ney obstacles more serious than the famous position of Elchingen, where he 
forced the passage of the Danube in 1805, upon the remnant of a burnt bridge. The cour- 
age of the defenders could, in fact, not have been absolutely equal in the two circum- 
» stances ; but, apart from this chance, it must be owned that the difficuUies of a ground, 
when they are turned to good account, need not be insurmountable, in order to baffle any 
attack. At Elchingen. the great elevation and the steepness of the banks, rendering the 
cffeet of the fire almost null, was more iqjurious than usef^ to the defense. 
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the wings, be compromised as Napoleon has pretended, if it chanced to 
lose the battle? As for myself I believe, on the contrary, that such a po- 
sition would be more favorable for a retreat than a ground wholly un- 
covered, for the beaten army could not traverse a plain without being ex- 
posed to the greatest danger. Doubtless, if the retreat should degene- 
rate into a complete rout, a part of the artillery left in battery before the 
forest would probably be lost, but the infantry, the cavalry and the re- 
mainder of the artillery would retire as well as across a plain. If the re- 
treat, on the contrary, is made in order, nothing could better protect 
It than a forest ; well understood, nevertheless, that there exist at least 
two good roads behind the line, that one does not allow himself to be 
pressed too near, without considering upon the measures necessary for 
the retreat, and that no lateral movement be permitted the enemy in ad- 
vance of the army at the issue of the forest, as took place at Hohenlindeu. 
The retreat would be all the more sure if, as was the case at Waterloo, the 
forest formed a concave line in the rear of the centre, for this reentrant 
would become a veritable place of arms for collecting the troops and giv- 
ing them time to file successively upon the grand route. 

We have already indicated, in speaking of strategic operations, the 
divers chances which the two systems, offensive and defensive, procure an 
army, and we have seen, that in strategy especially, he who took the ini- 
tiative, had the great advantage of directing his masses, and of striking 
where he judged agreeable to his interests to do so ; whilst he who waits 
in position, anticipated everywhere, and often taken by surprise, was al- 
ways forced to subject his movements to those of his adversary. But we 
have recognized equally that in tactics, those advantages are less positive, 
because the operations not being upon so vast a circuit, he who has the 
initiative could not conceal them from the enemy who, discovering him 
instantly, can, by the aid of good reserves, remedy it upon the spot. Be- 
sides that, he who marches upon the enemy, has against him all the dis- 
advantages resulting from obstacles of the ground which he has to over- 
come, in order to approach the line of his adversary ; however flat a coun- 
try may be, there are always inequalities in the ground, little ravines, 
small forests, hedges, farm houses, and villages to gain or to pass ; add to 
these natural obstacles, hostile batteries to carry, and the disorder which 
always introduces itself more or less in a troop long exposed to the fire of 
artillery or musketry, and we shall be convinced that at least, the ad- 
vantage of the initiative is balanced. 

However incontestable these truths may be, there is another which rises 
above them, and which is demonstrated by the greatest events of history. 
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It is that in the long run, every army which awaits the enemy in a fixed 
post, will end by being forced, whilst that by profiting at first of the ad- 
vantages of the defensive, in order to seize afterwards those which the ini- 
tiative procures, it may hope for the greatest successes. A general who 
waits for the enemy like an automaton, without taking any other part 
than that of fighting valiantly, will always succumb when he shall be well 
attacked. It is not so with a general who awaits with the firm resolution 
of combining great manoeuvres against his adversary, to the end of re- 
taking the moral advantage which the offensive impulse gives, and the 
certainty of placing his masses in action upon the most important point, 
which in the simple defensive never has place. 

In feet, if he who awaits is found in a well chosen post, where his move- 
ments may be free, he has the advantage of seeing the enemy arrive ; his 
troops well disposed beforehand according to the ground, and favored by 
lotteries placed in such a manner as to obtain the greatest effect, may 
make his adversaries pay dear for the ground which separates the two ar- 
mies ; and when the assailant, already shaken by sensible losses, shall be 
vigorously assailed himself at the moment when he believed himself within 
reach of victory, it is not probable that the advantage will remain on his 
side, for the moral effect of such an offensive return* on the part of the 
enemy who was considered beaten, is calculated to shake the most aa- 
dacioas. 

A general may then employ with the same success, for battles, the offen- 
sive or defensive system ; but it is indispensable to this effect : ^ 

let. That, far trom limiting himself to a passive defense, he should 
know how to pass from the defensive to the offensive when the moment has 
arrived ; 

2d. That he should have a sure coup d'adl and much cahnness ; 

3d. That he command troops upon whom he can count ; 

4th. That in retaking the offensive he should not neglect to apply the 
general principles which would have presided over his order of ^ battle, if 
he had commenced by being the aggressor ; 

51h. That he direct his blows upon the decisive points. 

The example of Bonaparte at Rivoli and at Austerlitz, that of Welling- 
ton at Talavera, at Salamanca and at Waterloo, prove these truths. 
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ARTICLE XXXII. 



OFFENSIVE BATTLES, AND DIFFERENT ORDERS OF 
BATTLE. 



We understand by offensive battles those which an army deliyera which 
assails another in its position.^ An army reduced to the strategic de- 
fensive often takes the offensive in the attack, as the army which receives 
the attack can, in the course even of the battle, reseize the initiative and 
retake the superiority which it procures. History is not wanting in a 
host of examples for each of these different kinds of battles. As we have 
already spoken of the last in the preceding Article, and as we have pre- 
sented there the advantage which may be found in awaiting the attack, 
we will limit ourselves here to speaking of what concerns the assailants. 

It cannot be concealed that the latter have, in general, the advantage 
which the superiority of moral confidence procures, and that they know 
almost always better what they want and what they are doing. 

When it is resolved to assail the enemy, some order of attack should be 
adopted, and this is what I have thought it my duty to name orders of 
battle. However, it also frequently happens that we have to begin the 
battle without a settled plan, for the want of knowing exactly the posi- 
tion of the enemy. In both cases it is always necessary to be well im- 
pressed beforehand, that there is in each battle one decisive point which 
procures the victory better than others, by assuring the application of the 
principles of war, and it is necessary to place ourselves in condition to 
carry our efforts upon this point. 

The decisive point of a field of battle is determined as we have already 
said : by the configuration of the ground, by the combination of the lo- 
calities with the strategic end that any army proposes to itself, finally, by 
the position of the respective forces. 

Let us give an example. When a hostile wing, is supported upon heights 
whence it could batter our line in its whole prolongation, the occupation 

* In all battles there is an attacking party and the party attacked, each battle will then 
be offensiye for the one and defensive for the other 
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those heights seems the most advantageous tactical point ; but it may 
•ppen, nevertheless, that these heights are of a very difficult access, and 
!iutted precisely at the least important point relatively to strategic views, 
f the battle of Bautezen, the left of the Allies was supported by the 
Sep mountains of Bohemia, then rather neutral than hostile ; it seemed 
aa that, tactically, the side of those mountains would be the decisive 
kit to carry, and it was just the opposite ; because that the ground was 
y favorable there to the defense, that the allied army had only a single 
of retreat upon Reichenbach and Gorlitz, and that the French, by 
sing the right in the plain, seized upon this line of retreat, and threw 
mllied army into the mountains, where it would have lost all its matt- 
nod a great part of its personneL This last course offered then more 
Sities of ground, more immense results, and less obstacles to vanquish. 
^rom all that precedes, we can, I believe, deduce the following truths : 
^ The topographical field of battle is not always the tactical key. 2d. 
fc decisive point of a field of battle is unquestionably that which unites 
aeferategic advantage with the most favorable localities. 3d. In the 
Sfc where there are not too formidable difficulties of ground upon the 
i^iegic point of this field of battle, that point is ordinarily the most im- 
%SkdL 4th. However, it happens also that the determination of this 
E^ depends above all upon the position of the respective forces ; thus, 
Sjies of battle too extended and cut up, the centre will be always the 
fct eesential to attack ; in close lines the centre is on the contrary, the 
^fOgest point, since independently of the reserves which are found there, 
•ill be easy to cause it to be sustained by the wings ; then the decisive 
^ktwill be on the contrary, upon one of the extremities. With a great 
taiority of forces, we may attack the two extremities at the same time, 
k not with forces equal or inferior. It is seen then that all the combi- 
4oD8 of a battle consists in employing our forces in such a manner that 
Sy obtain the greatest possible action upon that one of the three points 
4dl offers the most advantages, a point which it will be easy to deter- 
|My by submitting it to the analysis which we have just explained. 
llbe aim of an offensive battle can only be to dislodge and break the 
|ipy, unless by strategic manoeuvres the entire ruin of his army has 
||B prepared ; now an enemy is dislodged, either by overthrowing his line 
Ipn some point of his front, or by outflanking it, in order to take it in 
ok or in reverse, or in making the two means concur at the same time, 
■t is to say, by an attack in front at the same time that an acting wing 
lOnld double and turn the line. 

In order to attain these various ends, it is necessary to chbose the order 
battle most appropriate to the mode which shall be preferred. 
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There are connted at least twelve kinds of orders of battle, yiz : Ist. The 
simple parallel order ; 2d. The parallel order with the defensive or ofifen- 
sive crotchet ; 3d. The order reinforced upon one or two wings ; 4th. The 
order reinforced upon the centre ; 6th. The oblique order, either simple 
or reinforced upon the assailing wing ; 6th and 7th.' The order perpen- 
dicular upon one or both wings ; 8th. The concave order ; 9th. The con- 
vex order ; 10th. The order in echelon upon one or both wings ; 11th. The 
order in echelon upon the centre ; 12th. The order combined of a strong 
attack upon the centre and upon one of the extremities at the same time. 
(See plate, opposite, figures 1 to 12.) 

Each of these orders may be employed simply or be combined, as has 
been said, with the manceuvre of a strong column destined to torn the 
hostile line. In order to judge of the merit of each of them, it is neces- 
sary to be assured of their relations with the general principles whicb we 
have laid down. 

We see, for example, that the parallel order (No. 1) is the worst ; for 
there is no skill in causing the two parties to fight with equal chances, 
battalion against battalion ; it is the absence of all tactics. There is, 
nevertheless, an important case in which this order is suitable ; it is when 
an army having taken the initiative of grand strategic operations, shall 
have succeeded in carrying itself upon the conununications of its adver- 
sary, and in cutting him oflF from his line of retreat while covering its 
own ; then when the definitive shock between the armies has place, he who 
is found upon the rear may deliver a parallel battle, since having made 
the decisive manoeuvre before the battle, his whole aim consists in repelling 
the effort of the enemy to open himself a passage ; except this case the 
parallel order is the least advantageous. Nevertheless, that is not saying 
that a battle cannot be gained by adopting it, for it is necessary that 
some one should gain it, and the advantage will remain then to him who 
shall have the best troops, who shall know best how to engage them at 
the proper time, who shall manoeuvre best with his reserves, or finally 
who shall be favored by fortune. The parallel order with a crotchet upon 
the flank, (fig. 2) is taken most ordinarily in a defensive position ; it may, 
however, be also the result of an offensive combination, but then it will be 
found in advance of the line, whilst in the defensive it is in rear. There 
may be seen in the battle of Prague, one of the most extraordinary ex- 
amples of the fate which such a crotchet may experience when it is well 
attacked. 

The parallel order (No. 3,) reinforced upon one of the wings, or that (No. 
4,) reinforced upon the centre, in order to pierce that of the enemy, are much 
more favorable than the two preceding, and are also much more conform- 
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able to the general principle which we have pointed out, although with an 
equality of forces, the part of the line which should be weakened, in order 
to reinforce the other, might also be compromised, if it were placed in 
battle parallelly to the enemy. 

The oblique order (No. 5,) is that which suits the best an inferior / 
army, which attacks a superior ; for, while oflferirig the advantage of car- 
rying the mass of the forces upon a single point of the enemy's line, it 
procures two others equally important ; in fact, we do not only refuse the 
weakened wing, by keeping it beyond the blows of the enemy, that wing 
fulfills still the double destination of holding in respect the part of the 
line which it is not wished to attack, and in the mean time of being able 
to serve as reserve at need to the acting wing. This order was employed 
by the celebrated Epaminondas at the battle of Leuctra and Mantinea ; 
but we shall present the most brilliant example of the advantages of this 
system, which was given by Frederick the Great at the battle of Leuthen. 
(See Chapter 7, Treatise of Grand Operations.) 

The order perpendicular upon one or both wings, such as is presented 
in figures 6 and 7, shouM only be considered a theoretical form to indicate 
the tactical direction upon which we should direct our efforts. Never 
would two armies be found in positions relatively perpendicular, such as 
we see them traced on the plate, for if the army B took in fact its first di- 
rection in a perpendicular line upon one or both of the extremities of the 
army A, the latter would change immediately the front of a part of its 
line, and even the army B, when it should have attained or passed the ex- 
tremity, would not fail to change the direction of its columns to the right 
or to the left, in order to approach the enemy's line, so that the part 
would take it in reverse, and there would result two true oblique lines 
like those pointed out in figure 6. It must be inferred hence, that a single 
division of the assailing army should be carried perpendicularly upon the 
enemy's fiank, whilst that the remainder of this army should approach the 
other extremity, in order to disquiet it, which would lead to one of the 
oblique dispositions indicated by figures 5 and 12. 

Besides, the attack upon two wings, whatever form we may give it, 
may be very advantageous, but it is when the assailant is found very su- 
perior in number ; for if the fundamental principle consists in carrying 
the major .part of the forces upon the decisive point, an inferior army 
would violate this principle in forming a double attack against a single 
superior mass ; we shall demonstrate this truth in the course of the work. 

The order, concave upon the centre, (No. 8,) has found partisans, since 
Hannibal owed to it the signal victory of Cannae. This order may be, in 
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fact, vary good when it is taken in consequence of the events of the bat- 
tle, that is to say, when the enemy engages in the centre which yields be- 
fore him, and when he allows himself to be enveloped by the wings. Bat 
if this formation is taken before the battle, the enemy, instead of throw- 
ing himself upon the centre^ would only have to fall npon the wings which 
would of themselves present their extremities, and would be thus in the 
same situation as if they were found assailed upon a flank. Therefore, 
this position is seldom taken, except against an enemy who should him- 
self be formed in convex order to deliver battle, as will be seen hereafter. 
In truth, an army will rarely form a semi-circle, and will rather take a 
broken line reentrant towards the centre, (like figure 8 bis.) If we be- 
lieve several writers, it was such a disposition which caused the English 
to triumph on the celebrated days of Crecy and Agincourt. It is Cer- 
tain that this order is better than a semi-circle, because it does not lend 
the flank so much, allows the marching in. advance by echelon, and pre- 
serves with that all the effect of concentration of fire. However, its ad- 
vantages disappear if the enemy, instead of throwing himself madly in the 
concave centre, confines himself to observing it from a distance, and 
throw himself with the mass of his forces upon one wing only. The bat- 
tle of Essling, in 1809, offers still an example of the advantage of a con- 
cave line ; but it cannot be inferred that Napoleon did badly in attacking 
its centre ; we cannot judge an army fighting with the Danube at its back, 
and not having the power to move without uncovering its bridges, as if 
it had had full liberty of manoeuvering. 

The convex order salient at the centre, (No. 9,) is taken for fighting 
immediately after the passage of a river, when we are forced to refuse the 
wings, in order to rest on the river and cover the bridges, or better still, 
when we fight defensively, backed against a river, in order to repass it 
and cover the defile as at Leipsig ; finally we can take it naturally, in 
order to arrest an enemy who forms a concave line. If the enemy di- 
rected his effort upon the salient, or upon one of the extremities alone, 
that order would cause the ruin of ^ the army.* The French took it at 
Fleurus in 1794, and succeeded, because the Prince of Coburg, instead of 
attacking in force the centre, or a single extremity, divided his efforts 
upon five or six divergent rays, and especially upon the two wings at the 

* An attack upon the two extremities might succeed well also in some circumstances, 
either when one should haye sufficient forces to attempt it, or when the enemy should be 
unable to uncover his centre in order to sustain his wings. But as a general thing, a false 
attack, in order to hold the centre and a grand efifort upon a single extremity, would be 
especially the most favorable against such a convex line. 
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same time. It was nearly in the same convex order that they fought at 
Essling, as well as on the second and third days of the famous battle of 
Leipsig ; it had, on the last occasions, the infallible results which it ought 
to have. 

The order of echelons upon the two wings (Ko. 10) is in the same case 
as the perpendicular order; (No. 7); it must be observed nevertheless 
that the echelons approaching towards the centre, where would be held the 
reserve, this order would be better than the perpendicular, since the enemy 
would have less facility, space and time to throw himself in the interval 
of the centre and direct there a menacing counter-attack. 

The order of echelons upon the centre only (No. 11) might especially 
be employed with success against an army which should occupy a line 
broken and too much extended, because his centre being found then isola- 
ted from the wings in a manner to be overcome separately, this army, cut 
thus in two, would probably be destroyed. But by the application of the 
same fundamental principle this order of attack would be less certain 
against an army occupying a compact and united position, for the reserves 
being found ordinarily within reach of the centre and the wings being 
able to act either by a concentric fire or by taking the offensive against 
the first echelons, could easily repulse them. 

If this formation offers some resemblance to the famous triangular 
wedge or capiU porci of the ancients and with the column of Winkelried ; 
it differs from them however essentially, because in place of forming a full 
mass, which would be impracticable in our days on account of the artillery, 
it would offer on the contrary a great open space in the middle, which 
would facilitate the movements. This formation suitable, as has been said, 
for piercing the centre of a too' extended line, could equally succeed against 
a line which should be condemned to immobility ; but if the wings of the 
line attacked know how to act seasonably against the flanks of the first 
echelons, it would not be without its inconveniences. A parallel order 
considerably reinforced upon the centre would perhaps be better, (figures 
4 and 12) for the parallel line, in this case would have at least the advan- 
tage of deceiving the enemy upon the true point of the projected effort 
and of preventing the wings from taking in flank the echelons of the 
centre. 

This echelon order was adopted by Laudon for the attack of the in- 
trenched camp of Burzelwitz (Treatise of Grand Operations Chapter 28). 
In such a case it is really suitable, since we are sure then that the defen- 
sive army being forced to remain in its intrenchments, there would be no 
attack to fear on his part against the flanks of the ech ilons. However 
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this foramtion having the inconyenieDce of indicatiDg to the enemy the 
point of the line which he wishes to attack, it would be indispensable to 
make upon the wings simultaneous attacks strong enough to mislead the 
enemy upon the real point where the effort should be directed. 

The order of attack in columns upon the centre and upon one extremity 
at the same time (No. 12) is more suitable than the preceding, especially 
when it is applied to a continuous hostile line ; it may even be said that 
of all the orders of battle it is the most rational ; in fact the attack upon 
the centre seconded by a wing that outflanks the enemy, prevents the lat- 
ter from doing as Hannibal and Marshal Saxe did ; that is to say, from 
rushing upon the assailant taking him in flank ; the hostile wing which is 
formed pressed between the attack of the centre and that of the extremity, 
having almost the whole of the assailing masses to combat,will be overwhelm- 
ed and probably destroyed. This was the manoeuvre which caused Napoleon 
to triumph at Wagram and at Ligny ; it was what he wished to attempt 
at Borodino and which only succeeded imperfectly on account of the heroic 
defense of the troops of the left wing of the Russians, that of the division 
Paskevitch in the famous redoubt of the centre, then by the arrival of 
the corps of Baggavout upon the wing which he hoped to outflank. Finally 
he employed it also at Bantzen where he would have obtained unexampled 
success but for an incident which deranged the manoeuvre of his left des- 
tined to cut off the route of Wurschen, and which had already everything 
disposed for that purpose. 

We should observe that those different orders could not be taken literally 
as the geometrical figures indicate them. A general who should wish to 
establish his line of battle with the same regularity as upon paper, or upon 
a field of exercise, would unquestionably l^e deceived in his expectations 
and beaten, especially after the present method of making war. In the 
times of Louis XIV, and Frederick the Great, when armies encamped un- 
der tents, almost always united ; when one found himself several days face 
to face with the enemy, when he had leisure to open marches or symmetri- 
cal roads in order to cause his columns to arrive at uniform distances ; 
then a line of battle could be formed almost as regular as the figures traced, 
But now that armies bivouac, that their organization into several corps 
renders them more moveable, that they approach each other in consequence 
of orders given out of the visual ray and often without even having had 
time to reconnoitre exactly the position of the enemy, finally that the differ- 
ent arms are found mingled in the line of battle : then all orders drawn 
by compass must necessarily be found at fault. Therefore those kinds of 
figures have ever served only to indicate an approximate disposition. 
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If armies were compact masses which could be moyed in a single body [ 
by the effect of a single wiU and as rapidly as thought, the art of gainiug 
battles would be reduced to choosing the most favorable order of battle, 
and we might count upon the success of manoeuvres combined previous to 
the combat. But it is quite otherwise : the greatest difficulty in the tac- 
tics of battles will ever be to assure the putting in simultaneous action all 
those numerous fractions which should concur in the attack upon which 
the hope of victory is founded, or more properly speaking, the execution 
of the capital manoeuvre which, according to the primitive plan, should 
bring, about success. 

The precise transmission of orders, the manner in which the lieutenants"^ 
of the general-in-chief shall conceive and execute them ; the too gretit 
energy of some, the laxity or the defective coup d'odl of others ; all may 
hinder that simultaneous action, without speaking of fortuitous accidents 
which may suspend the arrival of a corps. 

From thence result two incontestible truths, the first is that the niorel 
simple a decisive manceuvre shall be, the more certain will be its success ; 
the second is that the seasonableness of sudden dispositions, taken during 
the combat, is of more probable success than the effect of manoeuvres coni- 
bi&ed in advance ; unless the latter reposing upon interior strategic move- 
ments, have led the columns which are to decide the battle, upon points 
where their effect will be assured. Warterloo and Bautzen attest this 
last truth ; from the moment when Bulow and Blucher had arrived upon 
the height of Frischermont, nothing could have prevented the loss of the 
battle by the French, they could struggle only to render the defeat more 
or less complete. In the same manner at Bautzen as soon as Ney had ar- 
rived at Klix, the retreat of the Allies on the night of the 20th of May, 
would alone have been able to save them, for on the 21st it was no longer 
time, and if Ney had better executed what he was advised, the victory 
would have been immense. 

With regard to manoeuvres for breaking a line, by counting upon the 
co-operation of columns departing from the same front as the rest of the 
anny, to the end of operating by great circular movements around a hos- 
tile wing, their success is always doubtful, for it depends upon a precision 
of calculation and of execution which is seldom met with ; we shall speak 
of them in Article 33. 

Independently of the difficulty of counting upon the exact application 
of a premeditated order of battle, it often happens that battles commence 
without determinate objects, even on the part of the assailant, although 
the shock was anticipated. This uncertainty results either from the pre- 
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cedents of the battle or from want of knowledge of the position of the 
enemy and of his projects, or finally from the waiting for a portion of the 
army which might yet be in rear. 

Hence many people have concluded against the possibility of reducing 
the formations of orders of battle into dififerent systems, and against the 
influence which the adoption of such or such another of those orders 
could exercise upon the issue of a combat ; a false conclusion, in my opin- 
ion, even in the cases before cited. >Iudeed, in those battles commenced 
without a decided plan, it is probable that at the commencement of the 
action the armies are found in line nearly parallel to each other, more or 
less reinforced upon one or the other point ; the defender ignorant upon 
what side the storm will burst, will hold a good part of his forces in reserve 
to guard against events ; he who is resolved to attack will do the same at 
first in order to have his masses disposable ; but as soon as the assailant 
shall have determined the point upon which he shall decide to strike, then 
his masses will be directed, either upon the centre, or upon one of the 
wings, or upon both at the same time. Now, whatever may happen there 
will ever result approximately one of the dispositions prescribed in the 
different figures of the preceding plate. Even in unexpected rencounters 
the same thing would happen, which will demonstrate, I hope, that this 
classification of the various systems or orders of battle is neither chimeri- 
cal nor useless. 

Indeed there is nothing even in the battles of Napoleon which does not 
prove this assertion, although tliey are less than all others susceptible of 
being figured by lines traced with the compass ; we see, for example, that 
at Rivoli, Austerlitz, Ratisbon, he concentrated his forces upon the centre 
in order to watch the moment for falling upon that of the enemy. At the 
Pyramids he formed an oblique line in echelon squares ; at Essling, at 
Leipsic, at Brienne, he presented a kind of convex order nearly like that 
in figure 7, at Wagram we see him adopt an order quite like that in figure 
12, directing two masses upon his centre and his right, refusing his left, 
which he wished to repeat at Borodino, -as well as at Waterloo before the 
arrival of the Prussians. At Eylau, although the encounter was almost 
unforeseen on account of the unlooked for offensive return of the Russian 
army, he outflanked the left almost perpendicularly, whilst upon another 
side he sought to break the centre ; but there was no siraultaneousness in 
those attacks, that of the centre being already repulsed at eleven o'clock, 
whilst Davoust was not actively engaged upon the left until towards one 
o'clock. 

At Dresden he attacked by the two wings, for the first time perhaps in 
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his life, because his center was sheltered by a fort and an intrenched 
camp ; moreover, the attack of his left was combined with that of Yan- 
damme upon the line of retreat of the Allies. 

At Marengo, if Napoleon himself is to be trusted, the oblique order 
which he took in resting his right upon Castel Ceriolo, saved him from an 
almost inevitable defeat. TJlm and Jena were battles gained strategi- 
cally, before being delivered even, and tactics had but little part in them ; 
at Ulm there was not even a battle. 

I think then I can conclude that, if it be absurd to expect to draw upon 
the ground rectilinear orders of battle such as are traced upon a plan, a 
skillful general can nevertheless have recourse to dispositions which would 
produce a distribution of the acting masses, similar very nearly to what 
it would have been in one or another of the orders of battle indicated. 
He should apply himself in those dispositions, whether foreseen or unex- 
pected, to judge soundly of the important point of the field of battle, 
which he will be able to do by comprehending the relations of th^ hostile 
line with the decisive strategic directions ; he will then direct his atteur 
tion and eflforts upon that point, by employing a third of his forces to 
hold in check or to observe the enemy, then by throwing the other two- 
thirds upon the point the possession of which would be the pledge of vic- 
tory. Acting thus he will have fulfilled all the conditions that Ihe science 
of grand tactics can impose upon the most skillfol captain ; he will have 
obtained the most perfect application of the principles of the art. We 
have already indicated in the preceding chapter the means of recogniz- 
ing easily those decisive points. 

Since I have given the definition of the ten orders of battle above 
mentioned, the thought has occurred to me to reply to some assertions in 
the memoirs of Napoleon published by General Montholon, which refer 
to this subject : 

The great Captain seems to suppose that the oblique order is a modern 
conception, an inapplicable utopia, which I equally deny, for the oblique 
order is as ancient as Thebes and Sparta, and I have seen it applied under 
my own eyes ; those assertions will appear all the more astonishing that 
Napoleon, as we have just said, has himself boasted of having applied 
with success, at Marengo, this same order the existence of which he denies. 

If we took the oblique system in the absolute sense which General Ru- 
chel gave to it in the Academy of Berlin, certainly Napoleon would be 
right in regarding it as an hyperbole : but I repeat, a line of battle was 
never a perfect geometrical figure ; and if we have used such figures in 
tactical discussions, it was in order to put in force an idea and to explain 
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it by a symbol. It is certain nevertheless that every line of battle which 
should neither be parallel nor perpendicular to that of the enemy, would 
of necessity be oblique. Now if an army attacks an extremity <^ the 
enemy, by reinforcing the wing charged with the attack and refusing the 
enfeebled wing, the direction of its line will be in reality a little oblique^ 
since one extremity will be more removed from the hostile line than the 
other. The oblique order is so far from a chimera, that every order in 
echelons upon a wing will alwajrs be oblique (pi. 2, fig. 10,) now I have 
seen more than one combat thus disposed in echelons. 

As for the other figures traced upon the same plate, it could not be con- 
tested that at Essling, as well as at Fleurus, the general disposition of the 
Austrians was concave, and that of the French convex. But those 
two orders may form parallel lines as well as two right lines : now these 
orders would be systematically parallel if no part of the line were not 
more reinforced nor brought nearer to the enemy than another. 

As for the rest, let us leave geometrical figures, and acknowledge that 
the true scientific theory of battles will always be limited to the foUo^^Kng 
points: 

1. The offensive order of battle should aim to dislodge the enemy from 
his position by every rational means. 

2. The manoeuvres which the art indicates are to overwhelm a wing only^ 
or else the centre and a wing at the same time. The enemy may also be 
dislodged by manoeuvres for outflanking and turning him. 

3. We shall succeed all the better in these enterprises if we are able to 
conceal them from the enemy until the moment of assailing him. 

4. To attack the centre and the two wings at the same time, without 
having very superior forces, would be a total absence of the art, unless 
we should reinforce considerably one of the attacks, taking care not to 
compromise the others. 

6. The oblique order is nothing else but a disposition tending to unite 
the half at least of one's forces in order to overwhelm a wing, holding the 
other fraction out of the reach of the enemy, either by echelons, or by the 
inclined direction of the line (figs. 5 and 12, pi. 2). 

6. The divers formations, convex, concave, perpendicular, &c., all pre- 
sent the same combination of attacks parallel or reinforced, upon a portion 
oriiy of the hostile line. 

7. The defense desiring the contrary of the attack, the dispositions of 
' -^ defensive order should have for their object, to multiply the difficulties 
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of the approach, then to provide strong reserves well concealed, in order 
to fall, at the decisive moment, where the enemy should expect to find but 
a feeble point. 

8. The best mode to employ for constraining a hostile line to quit its 
position is difficult to determine in an absolute manner. Every order of 
battle or of formation which could combine the advantages of fire with 
those of the impulsion of attack and the moral effect it produces, would 
be a perfect order. A skilfull mixture of deployed lines and of columns, 
acting alternately according to circumstances, will ever be a good system. 
As regards its practical application, the coup d^ml of the chief, the moral 
of the officers and soldiers, their instruction in all kinds of manoeuvres 
and fires, the localities or the nature of the ground, will always have a 
great influence upon the variables which might present themselves. 

9. The essential object of an oflFensive battle being to force the enemy 
from his position, and especially to cut him up as much as possible, it will 
be our especial duty ordinarily to count upon the employment of material 
force as the most efficacious means for succeeding in it. 

It happens however that the chances for the employment offeree alone, 
would be so doubtful, that we would succeed more easily by manoeuvres 
tending to outflank and to turn that one of the wings which should be 
nearest to the line^f retreat of the enemy, which would decide him to a, 
•retrograde movement for fear of being cut off'. 

History abounds in examples of the success of like movements, especially 
against generals of a feeble character : and although victories obtained 
by this means only are less decisive, and the hostile army is never seriously 
broken up by them, those half-successes suffice to prove that such manoeu- 
vres ought not to be neglected, and that a skilfull general should know 
how to employ them at the proper time, and especially to combine them 
as much as possible with attacks by main force. 

10. The union of these two means, that is to say, the employment of 
material force upon the front, seconded by a turning manoeuvre, will give 
more surely the victory than if we limited ourselves to employing them 
separately ; but in both cases it is necessary to guard against movements 
too disconnected, in the foce of the least respectable enemy. 

11. The various means of carrying a hostile position, that is to 8ayy)f 
breaking its line and compelling it to retreat by the use of material force 
are, to shake it at flrst by the effect of a superior artillery fire, to intro- 
dnce into it some confusion by a well directed and timely cavalry charge, 
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then to approach finally thid line thus shaken, with masses of infantry pre- 
ceded by skirmidliers and flanked by a few squadrons.* 

Ill the meanwhile admitting the success of an attack so wdl oombined 
against the firat line, it will remain yet to conquer the second, and eyen 
the re8cr>'e : now it is here that the embarrassment of the attack would 
be more serious, if the moral effi^ct of the defeat of the first line did not 
often carry with it the defeat of the second, and did not cause the general 
attacked to lose his presence of mind. 

In fact, in spite of their first success, the assailing troops would also 
be a little disunited on their side ; it will often be very difficult to replace 
them by those of the second line, not only because the latter do not always 
follow the march of the acting masses under the fire of musketry, but aboye 
all because it is ever embarrassing to replace one division by another in 
midst of a combat, and at the instant when the enemy jnight combine his 
greatest efforts to repel the attack. 

Everything then induces the belief that, if the troops and the general 
of the defensive army did equally well their duty and displayed equal pre- 
sence of mind, if they were not menaced on their flanks and their line of 
retreat, the advantage of the second shock would almost always be on 
their side : but for that purpose it is necessary to seize, with a sore and 
rapid coup d'ceil the instant when it is proper to throw the second line 
and the cavalry upon the victorious battalions of the adversary, for a few 
minutes lost may become irreparable, to such a degree that the troops of 
the second line would be carried away with those of the first. 

12. From what precedes, there results for the attacking party the fol- 
lowing truth : " it is that the most difficult as well as the most sure of all 
" the means of success, is to cause the line already engaged to be well sus- 
" tained by the troops of the second line, and the latter by the reserve ; 
" then to calculate accurately the employment of masses of cavalry and 
" that of batteries, to facilitate and to second the decisive effort against 
"the second hostile line, for here is presented the greatest of all the prob- 
" lems of the tactics of battles." 

It is in this important act that theory becomes difficult and uncertain, 
because it is found then insufficient and will never be equal to natural 
genius for war, nor the instructive coup d'ceil which experience in com- 
bats will give to a general brave and of a tried sang-froid. 



♦ At the moment when I decide to republish this article, I receive a pamphlet from Gen- 
eral Okouneiff; upon the employment of artillery for breaking a line. I shall say a few 
words upon it in Art. 46. 
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The simultaneous employment of the greatest possible number of forces, 
of all the arms combined, except a small reserve of each of them, which it 
is proper always to have on hand,* will be then, at the decisive moment of 
the battle, the problem which every skilfull general will apply himself to 
resolve, and which should make his rule of conduct. Now this decisive 
moment is very generally that when the first line of one of the parties 
should be broken, and when the efforts of the two adversaries should tend, 
either to complete the victory or to wrest it from the enemy. There is no 
need of saying that in order to render the decisive blow more sure and 
more efficacious a simultaneous attack upon a flank of the enemy would 
have the most powerful effect. 

13. In the defensive the fire of musketry will always. play a greater part 
than in the offensive where the. object is to march if we wish to carry a 
position ; now to march and to fire are two things which skirmishers alone 
ean do at the same time : it is necessary to renounce it for the principal 
masses. The object of the defender not being to carry positions, but to 
break and put in disorder the troops which advance against him, artillery 
lind musketry will be the natural arms for his first line ; then when the 
enemy shall press the latter too closely, it will be necessary to launch 
against him the columns of the second, with a part of the cavalry ; every 
thing leads to the belief that he will be repulsed. 

I could not, without entering into vague theories, which would besides 
pass the limits of this treatise, say any thing more upon battles, unless it 
be to offer a sketch of the combination of the formation and the employ- 
ment of the three arms, which will make the subject of Chapter 7. 

With regard to details of application and execution of the various 
orders of battle, nothing more complete could- be recommended than the 
work of the Marquis de Tiernay ; it is the remarkable part of his book. 
Without believing that all which he indicates can be practiced in pres- 
ence of an enemy, yet it is just to acknowledge that it is the best tactical 
work that has been published in Fjrance up to this day. I 

^ The grand reserr es shoald naturally also be engaged when it is neoessarj^ but it ia 
wU always to keep two or three battalions and flTe or six squadrons in hand. General 
lloreau decided the battle of Sngen with four eompanies of the 58th regiment, and it if 
known what the 9th Light and the oayalry of KeUerman did at Marengo. 
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ARTICLE XXXIII, 



TURNING MANOEUVRES, AND TOO EXTENDED 
MOVEMENTS IN BATTLES. 



r 



We have spoken, in the preceding article, of manoeuvres undertaken 
for turning the enemy in the day of battle, and of the advantage that 
might be expected from it. It remains for us to say a few words upon 
the too extended movements to which those manoeuvres often give x>lace, 
and which have caused the failure of so many projects in appearance well 
concerted. 

In principle, every movement sufficiently extended to give the enem^r 
time to beat separately half of the army whilst it is being operated, is a 
loose and dangerous movement. In the meanwhile as the danger which 
may result from it depends upon the rapid and sure coup d'ail of the ad- 
versary, as well as upon his habitual system of warfare, it is easily com- 
prehended why so many similar manoeuvres have failed against some, and 
succeeded against others, and why such a movement which would have 
been too extended before Frederick, Napoleon or Wellington, has had en- 
tire success against mediocre generals, wanting tact to take the initiative 
or habituated themselves to disconnected movements. It appears very 
difficult to trace an absolute rule of conduct, there exists no other than 
that " of holding the weight of our forces in hand in order to cause them 
to act at the opportune moment, but without falling into the contrary ex- 
cess of too much accumulating them : we shall be sure then of always be- 
ing in condition to meet events. But if the affair is with an adversary of 
little skill, or inclined to extend too much, we can then venture more." 

A few examples taken from history will be the best explanations for 
rendering these truths more sensible, and cause to be appreciated the dif-, 
ference which exists in the results of like movements, according to the 
army and the general with which we are to be measured. 

We have seen in the Seven Years War, Frederick gain the battle of 
Prague, because the Austrians had left a feeble interval of from a thou- 
sand to twelve hundred yards between their right and the rest of their 
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army, and because this remainder of the army continued immoveable 
whilst that the right was overwhelmed ; this inaction was all the more ex- 
traordinary as the left of the imperialists had much less distance to make 
in order to succor their own, than Frederick to attain the right,* which, 
formed in crotchet, compelled a semi-circular movement 

Frederick came near on the contrary losing the battle of Torgau for 
having made with his left, a movement too extended and loose, (near two 
leagues), to the end of turning the right of Marshal Daun.* The affair 
was re-established by a concentric movement of the king's right, which Mol- 
lendorf conducted upon the heights of Siptitz in order to re-unite with him- 

The battle of Rivoli was one of the kind : it is known that Alvinzi 
and the chief of his staff Weyrother wished to surround the little army 
of ]?rapoleon, concentrated upon the plateau of Rivoli, and how their 
centre was beaten whilst the left was accumulated in the ravine of the 
Adige, and that Lusignam with the right gained by a long circuit the 
rear of the French army, where he was soon surrounded and taken. The 
splendid map and the narratives which I have published of it, are the best 
study that can be made upon this kind of battles. 

No person can have forgotten the battle of Stockach where General 
Jonrdan conceived the unfortunate idea of causing to be attacked an army 
of sixty thousand combattants,by three small divisions from seven to eight 
thousand men, distant from each other several leagues, whilst that Saint- 
Oyr with the third of the army (ten thousand men), was to pass the right 
flank at four leagues distance upon the rear of those sixty thousand men, 
which could not fail to be victorious over these scattered fractions and to 
capture that^ne which wished to cut off their retreat, a fate from which 
Saint-Cyr escaped by a miracle. 

It is recollected how the same Greneral Weyrother, who had wished to 
surround Napoleon at Rivoli, designed to do the same at Austerlitz, in 
•pite of the severe lesson which he had received without profit to him. It 
is known how the left of the Allies, wishing to outflank Napoleon's Vight, 
in order to cut him off from the road to Vienna, (where he did not desire 
to return,) by a circular movement of about two leagues, left an opening 
of half a league in its line, from which Napoleon profited by falling upon 
the isolated centre, and surrounding afterwards that left, thrust between 
the lakes of Tellnitz and Melnitz. 

Finally, it is known how Wellington gained the battle of Salamanca by 
a manoeuvre nearly similar, because the left of Marmont, which wished to 

• 8m for tb«0e two tetttM, Ohapta. 2 and 25, of the Tre«tiM<of Gnnd MiUtMT Opermtlons 
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cat him off from the route to Portugal, left a gap of half a league, from 
which the English general profited for beating that wing stripped of its 
support. 

The narratives of ten wars which I have published, are full of similar 
examples, of which it would be superfluous to multiply here the number. 
Since it can add nothing to what we have already said for causing 
to be appreciated the dangers, not only of turning manoeuvres, but of 
every gap left in the line of battle, when we have to fight an enemy ac- 
customed to play a close game. 

It will be readily judged, that if Weyrother had had to do with Jour- 
dan, at Bivoli as at Austerlitz, he would perhaps have ruined the French 
army, instead of sustaining himself, a total defeat. For the general who 
attacked at Stockach a mass of sixty thousand men with four little masses, 
isolated and unable to second each other, would not have known how to 
profit by the two extended movements attempted against him. In the 
same manner, Marmout was unlucky at Salamanca, in having to straggle 
against an adversary whose best acknowledged merit was a tried and 
rapid tactical coup d'adl ; before the Duke of York or More he would pro- 
bably have succeeded. 

Among the turning manoeuvres which have succeeded in our day, Water- 
loo and Hohenlinden were those which had the most brilliant results ; but 
the first was almost a strategic movement, and accompanied by a host of 
fortunate circumstances, the concurrence of which is rarely presented. 
As regards llohenliuden, we should vainly seek in military history for 
another example where a single brigade adventured in a forest in the 
midst of fifty thousand men, produces there all the miracles which Riche- 
panse operated in that cut-throat place of Matenpot, where it was much 
more probable that he would be obliged to lay down his arms. 

At Wagram, the turning wing of Davoust had a great part in the suc- 
cess of the day ; but if the vigorous attack executed on the centre by 
Macdonald, Oudinot and Bernadotte had not opportunely seconded it, it is 
not certain that it would have been so. 

So many examples of opposite results might cause it to be concluded that 
there is no rule to give upon this matter, but this would be wrong, for it 
appears to me on the contrary evident : " That by adopting in general a 
system of battles very compact, and well connected, we will be found in 
condition to meet every contingency, and will leave little to chance ; but 
it is important, nevertheless, above all, to judge accurately of the enemy 
whom we are to combat, in order to measure the boldness of our enter- 
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prises after his character, and the system which he shall be known to 
follow. 

" That in case of numerical superiority, we can, as well as in that of 
moral superiority, attempt manoeuvres, which, in an equality of numerical 
forces and of capacity in the chiefs, would be imprudent. 

" That a manoeuvre for outflanking and turning a wing, ought to be 
connected with the other attacks, and sustained in time by an effort which 
the remainder of the army should make upon the enemy's front, either 
against the wing turned, or against the centre. 

" Finally, that strategic manoeuvres for cutting an army off from its 
communications before battle, and thus attacking it in reverse, without 
losing our own line of retreat, are of a much more sure and much greater 
effect, and moreover do not require any disconnected manoeuvre in the 
combat." 

For the rest, this is sufficient upon the chapter of combined battles, it is 
time to pass to those which are unforeseen. ' 



ARTICLE XXXIV 



RENCOUNTER OF TWO ARMIES IN MARCH. 



One of the most dramatic acts in war, is that which results from this 
kind of unforeseen collision of two armies. 

In the greater part of battles, it happens that one of the parties awaits 
the enemy at a post determined beforehand, and that the other army goes 
to attack it thereon, after having reconnoitred that position as well as pos- 
sible. But it also frequently happens, especially in the modern system, and 
in the offensive returns of one of the parties, that two armies march each 
upon the other, with the reciprocal intention of making an unexpected 
attack ; then there results a kind of mutual surprise, for the two parties 
are equally deceived in their combinations, since they find the enemy 
where they in no wise expected to meet him. Finally, there are also cases 
where one of the two armies allows itself to be attacked in march 
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by its adversary who prepares for it this sarpriae, as happened to the 
French at Kosbach. 

It is on those great occaAions that all the genios of a skillfol general, 
of a warrior capable of governing events, displays itself; it is where we 
recognize the seal of the great captain. It is always possible to gain a 
battle with brave troops, without the chief of the army being able to ar- 
rogate to himself the least part in the success of the day, but a Tictoi;y 
like those of Lutzcn, of Luzzara, of Eylau, of Abensberg, can be the re- 
sult only of a great character, joined to great presence of mind, and to 
wise combinations. 

There is too much of chance and too much of poetry in these kinds of 
rencounters, easily to give positive maxims upon them ; however, it is, 
especially in this case, that it is necessary to be well penetrated with the 
fundamental principle of the art and of the different modes of applying 
it, in order to make tend to that end all the manoeuvres which we will be 
in the condition to order on the instant even, and in the midst of the tu- 
mult of arms. What we have said of impromptu matioeuvres, in Article 
32, is the only rule then to give for those unforeseen circumstances ; it will 
suffice to combine them with iHfb antecedents and with the physical and 
moral condition of the two parties. 

Two armies marching, as they did formerly, with all the equipage of 
the encampment, and meeting each other unexpectedly, would have doubt- 
less nothing better to do than to deploy at first their advanced guards to 
the right or to the left of the routes they pass over. But each of them 
should at the same time assemble the bulk of its forces, in order to launch 
them afterwards in a suitable direction, according to the object it should 
liave in view ; a grave fault would be committed in deploying the whole 
army behind the advanced guard, because even in the case where we 
should succeed in it, it would never be any thing but the formation of a de- 
fective parallel order, and if the enemy pushed the advanced guard some- 
what vigorously, there might result from it the rout of the troops which 
should be in movement in order to form. (See the battle of Kosbach, 
Treatise on Grand Operations.) 

In the modern system, with armies more moveable, marching upon 
many routes, and forming as many fractions capable of acting indepen- 
dently of each other, these routs will be less to be feared, but the princi- 
ples remain the same. It is necessary always to halt and form the ad- 
vanced guard, then to unite the mass of our forces upon the suitable point, 
accord inc to the end which is proposed in putting them in march ; what- 
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ever may be the manoeuvres of the enemy, we will find ourselves prepared 
for everything. 



ARTICLE XXXV. 



SURPRISES OF ARMIES. 



We do not intend to examine here those petty surprises of detachments 
which constitute the war of partisans, or of light troops, and for which 
the Russian and Turkish light cavalry have so much superiority. We 
mean to speak of the surprises of entire armies. 

Before the invention of fire-arms, these surprises were more easy, be- 
cause the explosion of artillery and musketry scarcely permit in our day 
the entire surprise of an army, unless it forget the first duties of the ser- 
vice, and allow the enemy to arrive in tiie midst of its ranks, for the want 
of advanced posts which should do their duty. The Seven Years War 
offers the memorable surprise of Hochkirch, as an example worthy enough 
of being pondered upon ; it proves that the surprise does not consist posi- 
tively in falling upon sleeping and badly guarded troops, but also in com- 
bining an attack upon one of their extremities, in such a manner as to 
Borprise them, and to outflank them at the same time. In efiect, the 
question is not the seeking to take the enemy so much at fault, that one 
could burst upon his isolated men in their tents, but rather to arrive with 
his masses, without being perceived, upon tiie point where he should de- 
*8ire to assail the enemy before the latter have time to make counter dii^ 
positions. 

Since armies no longer encamp in tents, surprises combined in advance 
are more rare and more difficult, for, in order to premeditate them, it is 
necessary to know precisely the situation of the hostile camp. At Ma- 
rengo, at Lutzen, at Eylau, there were a kind of surprises, but these were 
in reality only unexpected attacks to which this name cannot -be given. 
The only great surprise that we could cite, is that of Taroutin, in 1812, 
where Murat was assailed and beaten by Benningsen ; in order to justify 
his want of prudence, Murat alleged that he reposed upon a tacit armis- 
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ticc, bat there existed do such convention, and he allowed himself to be 
Borprised by an unpardonable negligence. 

It is evident that the most favorable manner of attacking an army, is 
to fall upon its camp a little before day, at the moment when it is ex- 
pecting nothing of the kind ; confusion will then be inevitable, and if to 
this advantage is joined that of being well acquainted with the localities, 
and of giving to the masses a suitable tactical and strategic direction, we 
may flatter ourselves with a complete victory, barring unexpected events. 
This is an operation of war which must not be despised, although it is 
more rare and leas brilliant than great strategic combinations which as- 
sure victory, thus to speak, before having fought. 

For the same reason that it is necessary to profit of every occasion for 
surprising our adversary, it is important also to take every necessary pre- 
caution for securing ourselves against such enterprises. The standing 
regulations of every country have provided against them ; it only remains 
to follow them exactly. 



ARTICLE XXXVI. 



ATTACK BY MAIN FORCE OF FORTIFIED PLACES, OF IN- 
TRENCHED CAMPS OR LINES, AND COUPS-DE-MAIN 
IN GENERAL. 



There exist many strong-holds which, without being regular fortresses, 
are reputed secure from a coup-de-mairiy and which are however, suscepti- 
ble of being carried by escalade, either at the first onset, or by breaches 
as yet little practicable, whose slope would require always the employ- 
•ment of ladders, or other means of arriving at the parapet. 

The attack of these kinds of posts presents nearly the same combina- 
tions as that of intrenched camps, for it enters like the latter in the cate- 
gory of grand coupx-de-main. 

These kinds of attacks vary naturally according to circumstances ; 1st, 
the strength of the works ; 2d, the nature of the ground upon which they 
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are situated ; 3d, their connection or isolation ; 4th, the moral condition 
of the two parties. History does not lack examples for all the species. 

For example, the intrenched camps of Rehl, of Dresden, of Warsaw ; the 
lines of Turin, and of Mayence ; the strong intrenchments of Feldkirch, 
of Schamitz, of the Assiette ; here are ten events, the conditions of 
which vary like the results. At Kehl, (1796,) the intrenchments were 
more connected and better finished than at Warsaw ; they were almost a 
tete^e-pont in permanent fortification, for the Arch-Duke believed it 
his duty to pay them the honors of a regular seige, and, in fact, he could 
not tiiink of attacking them by main force without running great risks. 
At Warsaw the works were formed isolated, but meanwhile of a very 
respectable relief, and they had for redoubt a great city surrounded with 
crenated walls, armed, and defended by a body of desperate men. 

Dresden had for redoubt in 1813, a bastioned enceinte, but the front of 
which, already dismantled, had only a field parapet ; the camp, properly 
speaking, was composed only of simple redoubts far removed from each 
other, and of very incomplete execution, the redoubt alone made its 
strength.'^ 

At Mayence and at Turin there were continuous lines of circumvalla- 
tion ; but if the first were strongly traced, we could not say as much of 
the latter which, upon one of the important points, offered but a bad par- 
apet of three feet above the ground and a proportionate ditch. More- 
over, at Turin, the lines, turned and attacked from without, were found 
taken between two fires, since a strong garrison attacked them in reverse, 
at the moment when the Prince Eugene assailed them on the side of their 
line of retreat. At Mayence they were attacked in front, a slender de- 
tachment only outflanked the right. 

The practicable measures to take in these kinds of attacks against, field 
works, are of small number. If you think yourself able to attempt the 
surprise of a work by attacking it a little before day, nothing is more 
natural than to try it ; but if this operation is the most advisable for a 
detached post, it is diflBcult to suppose that an army, established ui a great 
intrenched camp, in presence of the enemy, would do its duty so badly as 
to allow itself to be surprised ; the more so as the rule of every service is 
to be under arms at the break of day. As it is probable then that the 
attack will always be made by main force, it results, from the nature even 

^ At Dresden the number of defenders was the first day, (25th August,) twenty-four thou- 
mod men, the next day there were already sizty-flye thousand, and the third day upwarda 
of a Irandred thousand. 
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of the operation, that the following precantioDs are indicated as the most 
simple and the most rational. 

Ist To extinj^ish at first the fire of the works by a formidable artil- 
lery, which fulfills at the same time the doable object of shaking the moral 
of the defenders. 

2d. To provide the troops with all the necessary objects, (as fuacmsB 
and small ladders,) in order to facilitate the filling up of the ditch, and the 
mounting of the parapet. 

3d. To direct three small columns upon the work which it is wished to 
carry, seconding them by skirmishers, and holding resenres in sustaining 
distance. 

4th. To profit by all the accidents of the ground for putting the troops 
under shelter, and uncovering them only at the last moment. 

5th. To give precise instructions to the principal columns as to what 
they will have to do when the work shall be carried, and that it will be 
the object to charge the enemy's forces which occupy the camp ; finally 
to designate the corps of cavalry which are to assist in the attack witii 
those forces, if the ground permit it. After these reconmaendations there 
is only one thing more to do, this is to launch one's troops with all the 
rivacity possible upon the works, whilst that a detachment shall then turn 
them by the gorge, for the least hesitation is worse in such a case than 
the most audacious temerity. 

We shall add, nevertheless, that gymnastic exercises for familiarizing 
the soldiers with escalades and the attacks of barricaded posts, would be as 
useful at least as all the exercises that could be prescribed to them ; and that 
modern balistics might well exercise the mind of the engineers, for finding 
the means of facilitating, by portable machines, the crossing of a field ditch 
and the escalade of ^ parapet. 
the assault of Warsaw, and of the intrenched camp of Mayence are the best 

Of all the dispositions which I have read upon these matters, those of 
conceived. Thielke gives us a disposition of Laudon for the attack of the 
camp of Bunzelwitz, which was not executed, but which is not the less a 
good example to offer. 

The attack of Warsaw especially may be cited as one of the most 
splendid operations of this kind, and does as much honor to Marshal 
Paskevitch as to the troops which executed it. Here is an example of 
what it is suitable to do. With regard to the examples of what it is 
necessary to shun, we can cite nothing worse than the dispositions pre- 
scribed for the attack of Dresden in 1813. Those who were the authors 
of it could not have done better if they had wished to prevent the taking 
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of the camp ; those dispositions may be seen in the work of General 
Plotho, although they are there already revised and corrected. 

By the side of attacks of this nature, may be placed the memorable as- 
saults or escalades of Port Mahon, in 1756, and of Bergen-Op-Zoom, in 
1747 ; both, although they were preceded by a scige, were not the less 
brilliant coups de main^ since there was not a sufficient breach for a regu- 
lar assault. The assaults of Praga, Oczakofif and Ismaiel, can also be 
ranged in the same class, although in the latter cities the earthen parapets, 
partly fallen in, favored the escalade, there was not the less merit in the 
execution. 

As for continuous intrenched lines, although they seem better connected 
than isolated works, they are yet more easy to carry, because constructed 
upon an extent of many leagues, it is almost impossible to prevent the 
enemy from penetrating upon some one point ; the taking of those of 
Mayence, and Wissemburg, which we have reported in the history of the 
wars of the Revolution, (Chap. 21, and 52,) that of the lines of Turin, 
by Prince Eugene of Savoy, in 1706, are great lessons to study. 

This famous event of Turin, which we have already often cited, is too 
well known for us to recall its circumstances, but we could not dispense 
Tdth observing that never was a triumph bought so cheaply, nor more diffi- 
cult to conceive. In truth, the strategic plan was admirable ; the march 
from the Adige by Placentia upon Asti by the right of the Po, leaving 
the French upon the Mincio, was perfectly combined ; but as for the ope- 
rations under Turin, it must be owned that the conquerors were more for- 
tunate than wise. The Prince Eugene had no need of a great eflfort of 
genius to draw up the order which he gave his army, and he must have 
cruelly despised his adversaries to execute the march which was to direct 
thirty-five thousand allies of ten different nations, between eighty thou- 
sand French and the Alps, marching for forty-eight hours around their 
canip> hy the most famous flank march which has ever been attempted. 
Besides that, the disposition for the attack was, in itself, so laconic and so 
little instructive, that any officer of the staff would in our day give one 
more satisfactory. To prescribe the formation of eight columns of in- 
fantry by brigades in two lines, to give the order to crown the intrench- 
ments, and to make therein practicable openings, in order that the columns 
of cavalry which followed could penetrate into the camp, is all the science 
which the Prince Eugene could call to the assistance of his audacious en- 
terprise. It is true that he had chosen well the feeble point of the in- 
trenchment, for it was so miserable that it was not three feet above the 
ground, and did not cover its defenders to the middle. 

With regard to the generals who commanded this camp of Turin, their 
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panegyric has been given by one of the historians of the Prince Eagene ; 
M. dc M ♦ ♦ , without fearing to diminish the glory of his heroes, 
exclaims against the court of France, which eulogised generals whose con- 
duct wouid, in all justice, have merited the scaffold. Doubtless he wished 
only to speak of Marsin, for every body knows that the Duke of Orleans 
had protcstinl ajraiiL^t the idea of awaiting the enemy in the lines, and 
that two wounds disabled him from the commencement of the attack ; as 
for the truly culpable person he expiated, by an honorable death, a foult 
which nothing could justify*. 

But I am carried away by my subject, and it is necessary to return to 
the measures most suitable for an attack against lines. If these are 
of a relief sufficiently strong to render their assault dangerous, and if on the 
contrary there are means for outflanking or turning them by strat^c 
manoeuvres, this course would ever be more suitable than a doubtftd attack. 
In the contrary case, and if you have some motive for preferring this, a 
point upon one of the wings would be necessary, because it is natural 
enough that the centre is more easy to sustain. However it has been 
seen, that an attack upon a wing being regarded with reason by the i&- 
fender as the most probable, you might succeed in deceiving him by direct- 
ing a somewhat strong false attack upon that side, whilst that the true, 
made upon the centre would succeed precisely because it was not proba- 
ble. In these kinds of combinations, the localities and the spirit of the 
generals ought to decide as to the best mode to follow. 

Moreover, as regards the execution of the attack, we can scarcely em- 
ploy other means than those recommended for intrenched camps. Mean- 
while as these lines, heretofore at least, often had the relief and propor, 
tion3S)f permanent works, it may happen that their escalade be difficult- 
except for earthen works already rather old, the slopes of which might be 
the worse for time and accessible to a somewhat dexterous infantry. 

Such were, as we have already said, the ramparts of Ismaiel and of 
Prague ; such was also the citadel of Smolensk whfch Greneral Paskevitch 
defended with so much glory against Ney, because he preferred to defend 
the ravines which were in front of it rather than take refuge behind a para- 
pet scarcely 30 degrees inclined. 

If a line is supported by a river, it seems absurd to think, even, of pene- 
trating upon that wing, because the enemy, collecting his forces, the weight 



• Albergottl was not less culpable than Marsin ; placed with forty battalions on the 
right bank of the Po, where there was no attack, he refused to march to the succor of 
Marsin, which always happens in such cases, each troubling himself only about the point 
wblcb be occupies. 
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of which would be near the centre, could overturn the columns which 
should advance thus between them and the river, in such a manner that 
their total loss would be certain. Meanwhile this absurdity has been seen 
to succeed, because the enemy, forced behind his lines, rarely thinks of an 
offensive return, however advantageous it may appear ; for a general and 
soldiers who seek a refuge in lines are already half conquered, and the 
idea of taking the offensive does not happen to them when their intrench- 
inents are found already invaded. However, it would be impossible to 
counsel the trial of such a manoeuvre ; the general who should expose 
himself by it, and who should experience the fate of Tallard at Hoches- 
taedt, could not complain of it. 

Considering the defense of intrenched camps and of lines, there are not 
many maxims to give : the first is unquestionably to assure one's self two 
• good reserves, placed between the centre and each of the wings, or, moro 
properly speaking, upon the right of the left wing, and upon the left of the 
right wing. By this means, you can run to the succor of the point which 
should be forced with all the promptitude possible, which a single central 
reserve would not permit. It has been thought even that three reserves 
would not be too many, if the intrenchment were very extended ; as for 
myself, I should incline, for having but two. A recommendation not less 
eEBential, is to thoroughly impress the troops with the idea that an afiair 
would not be desperate because the line should be found crossed upon a 
point. If you have good reserves which take the initiative seasonably, you 
will be none the less victorious, by preserving your presence of mind in 
Order to engage them well at the suitable point and moment. 

The troops which shall defend the ditch and the parapet will conform 
to instructions given by the engineers according to the usages practiced 
in sieges ; however, it must be acknowledged, a good work upon the details 
of the infantry service in sieges and intrenched camps, which may be within 
the roach of the officers of that arm, is a work yet to make ; such an en- 
terprise has nothing in common with this treatise, for it should be the ob- 
ject of a regulation and not of a dogmatic book. 
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COUPS DE MAIN. 



Coups de main are hardy enterprises which a detachment of an armj 
attempts for seizing a more or less important or more or less strong post* 
They participate at the same time of surprises and of attacks by main 
force, for we employ equally those two kinds of means in order to arrive 
at our ends. Although in appearance these kinds of enterprises seem to 
belong almost exclusively to tactics it cannot be concealed nevertheless 
that they draw all their importance from the relations which the posts 
taken would have with the strategic combinations of the operations. 
Thus wo have already been called to say some words of them in Art 28, 
in speaking of detachments : but however troublesome these repetitions 
may be we are obliged to make mention of them here for what concerns 
their execution which enters into the domain of attacks of intrenchments. 

It is not nevertheless that we pretended to subject them to tactical 
rules, since a coup de main, as the name implies, is in some sort an enter- 
prise outside of all ordinary rules. We wish only to cite them here for 
reference, directing our readers to the various historical or didactic works 
which might make mention of them. 

AVe have already poiuted out the nature of the results, often very im- 
portant, which may be promised from them. The taking of Sizipoli in 
1828 ; the unsuccessful attack of Greneral Petrasch upon Kehl in 1796 ; 
the singulor surprises of Cremona in 1702, of Gibralter in 1704, and of 
Bergen-op-Zoom in 1814, as well as the escalades of Port Mahon and Ba- 
dajos, may give an idea of the different kinds of coups de main. Some 
are the effect of surprise, others are made by main force ; address, ruse, 
terror, audacity, are elements of success for these kinds of enterprises. 

In the present mode of making war, the carrying of a post, however 
strong it may be from its situation, would no longer have the importance 
formerly attached to it, unless it oflfered a strategic advantage susceptible 
of influencing the results of a great operation. 

The taking or the destruction of an intrenched bridge, that of a grand 
convoy, that of a small fort barring important passages, like the two 
attacks which took place in 1799 upon the Fort of Lucisteig in the Gri- 
Bons ; the taking of Leutasch and of Sharnitz by Ney in 1805 ; finally 

• It Lb necessary to distinguish between the importance and the strength of a post, for 
a strong post is far Arom always being an important one. 
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the carrying of a post not fortified even "but whicli should serve as grand 
depot for provisions and munitions indispensable to the enemy, such are 
the enterprises which may recompense the risk to which a detachment 
would be exposed for their execution. 

The Cossacks at times also attempted coups de main in the late wars ,' 
the attack of Laon by Prince Lapoukin, those of Oassel and of Chalons, 
had advantages, but enter altogether nevertheless into the class of secon- 
dary enterprises the positive effect of which is to harrass and disquiet the 
enemy. ' 

Whatever instruction could be given upon these kinds of enterprises in 
general, the memoirs of Moutluc and the strategems of Frontin, those old 
histories which one would believe of another world, will give more infor- 
mation than I can in this chapter ; the escalade, the surprise and the panic 
do not admit of being reduced to maxims. 

Some have carried posts by filling up the ditches, sometimes with fas- 
cines, sometimes with wool sacks, even dung has been employed for it : 
others have succeeded by the means of ladders without which such an en- 
terprise is rarely attempted ; finally they have used also cramp hooks at- 
tached to the hands and the shoes of the soldiers for climbing the rocks 
which command an entrenchment. Others have introduced themselves by 
the sewers, like the Prince Eugene at Cremona. 

It is in the reading of these facts that we must seek, not precepts, but 
inspirations, if however, what has succeeded with one may serve as a 
rule for another. It would be desirable that some studious oflScer 
would apply himself to unite in one detailed historical abstract, all the 
most interesting coujhde-mains ; this would be rendering a signal service 
not only to the generals, but to each of the subordinates who may have 
to co-operate in like attempts, where often the intelligence of a single per- 
son may lead to success. 

As for what concerns us, we have accomplished our task by indicating 
here their principal relations with the ensemble of operations. We refer 
besides to what has been said in the commencement of this article upon 
the manner of attacking field intrenchments, the only military operation 
which has any analogy to those coups-de-main, when they are made by 
I force. 



CHAPTER V. 



OF DIFFERENT MIXED OPERATIONS, WfflCH 

PARTICIPATE AT THE SAME TIME OP 

STRATEGY AND OF TACTICS. 



ARTICLE XXX7II 



PASSAGES OP STREAMS AND RIYERS. 



The passage of small streams, upon which a bridge is found established, 
or where one can easily be thrown, does not present combinations which 
belong to grand tactics or to strategy ; but the passage of great streams 
or rivers, such as the Danube, the Rhine, the Po, the Elbe, the Oder, the 
Vistula, the Inn, the Ticino, &c., are operations worthy of being studied. 

The art of throwing bridges is a special knowledge, which belongs to 
the officers of pontooneers or sappers. It is not under this aspect that we 
shall treat these passages, but as an attack of a military position, and as 
a manoeuvre of war. 

The passage, in itself, is a tactical operation, but the determination of 
the point where it ought to be made, is connected with the grand opera- 
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tiODg which embrace the whole theatre of war. ITie passage of the 
Khine by General Moreau in 1800, of which we have already spoken, 
may still serve as an example for causing to be appreciated this asser- 
tion. Napoleon, more skillful in strategy than his lieutenant, wished him 
to pass in mass at Schaflfhausen to take in reverse the whole army of 
Kray, to anticipate it at Uhn, to cut it oflf from Austria, and to drive it 
back upon the Maine. Moreau, who had already a tete de pont at Basle, 
preferred to pass more commodiously upon the front of the enemy, to 
turning his extreme left, the tactical advantage appeared to him more 
sure than all the strategical ; he preferred a certain half success to the 
chance of a victory which would have been decisive, but exposed to 
greater hazards. In the same campaign, the passage of the Po by Napo- 
leon offered another example of the strategic importance which is at^ 
tached to the choice of the point of passage ; the army of reserve, after 
the combat of the Chiusella, could march by the left of the Po to Turin, 
or pass the river at Orescentino and march direct to Genoa ; Napoleon 
preferred to pass the Ticino, to enter Milan, to unite there with Moncey, 
"vdio came with twenty thousand men by the St. G^thard, then to pass 
the Po at Placentia, persuaded that he would more surely precede Melas 
npon that point, than if he changed direction too soon upon his line of 
retreat. The passage of the Danube at Donanwcrth and Ingolstadt, iu 
1805, was an operation nearly of the same kind ; the direction chosen 
became the first cause of the destruction of the army of Mack. 

The suitable point in strategy is easily determined, after what we have 
said in Article 19, and it is not useless to recollect that in a passage of 
a river, as in every other operation, there are permanent or geographical 
decisive points, and others which are relative or eventual, since they result 
from the situation of the hostile forces. 

If the point chosen unite strategic advantages to the tactical convenience 
of localities, this choice will leave nothing to be desired ; but if it present 
local obstacles almost insurmountable, then it would be necessary to 
choose another, having care to prefer that which might be the nearest to 
tiie strategic direction which it would be important to attain. Indepen- 
dently of those general combinations, which should have an influence 
upon the choice of the point of passage, there is still another, which has 
Teference to the places themselves. The best place will be that where the 
army, after having passed, shall be able to take its front of operations 
and its line of ba,ttle perpendicularly to the river, at least for the first 
inarches, without being forced to divide itself into several corps upon 
difierent directions. This advantage will save it equally from the peril 
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of receiving battle with the river behind, as happened to Napoleon at 
Essling. 

This is enough upon the strategic combination which should decide 
passages ; it is time to speak of their execution. History is the best school 
for studying the measures proper for securing their success. The ancients 
have made a marvel of that of the Granicus, which is but a rivulet. Jn 
this respect the moderns have greater actions to cite. 

The passage of the Ehine at Tolhuys, by Louis XTV, is not the one 
which has made the least noise, and it must be owned that it is worthy 
of remark. 

In our day, Greneral Dedon has celebrated the two passages of the 
Bhine at Kehl, and that of the Danube at Hochstaedt in 1800 : his work 
should be consulted as classic for details ; now, precision in details is 
everything for these kinds of operations. 

Finally, three other passages of the Danube, and the ever-celebrated 
one of the Beresina, surpassed all that had been seen until then of this 
kind. The first two were those which Napoleon executed at Essling and 
at Wagram, in presence of an army of a hundred and twenty thousand 
men, provided with four hundred pieces of artillery, and upon one of the 
points where the bed of the river is the broadest ; it is necessary to read 
the interesting narrative of it by Greneral Pelet. The third is that which 
teas executed by the Russian army at Satounovo in 1828 : although it 
could not be compared with the preceding, it was very remarkable from 
the excessive difficulties which the localities presented, and from the nar 
ture of the efforts which it was necessary to make in order to surmount 
them. With regard to that of the Beresina,it was in every respect miracu- 
lous. My object not being to enter here into historical details, I refer 
my readers to the special accounts of these events, and I shall give a sum- 
mary of the general rules relative to those passages. 

^ ^Ist. It is essential to deceive the enemy as to the point of passage, in 
order that he may not accumulate there his means of resistance. Be- 
sides strategical demonstrations, there will yet be necessary false attacks 
in proximity with the passage, in order to divide the means which the 
enemy will there have assembled ; to this effect half of the artillery should 
be employed in making a great noise upon every point where it is not 
designed to cross ; whilst that the greatest silence should reign at the real 
point where all the serious preparations should be directed. 

2d. We ought as much as possible to protect the construction of 
bridges, by directing the troops in boats upon the opposite banks, in 
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order to dislodge the enemy which should impede the works ; those troops 
should immediately take possession of villages, woods, or other obstacles 
in proximity. 

3d. It is important also to place strong batteries of large calibre, not 
only for sweeping Jhis opposite bank, but for silencing the artillery tv hich 
the enemy would bring with the intention of battering the bridge as fast 
as it should be constructed ; to this end it is proper that the bank from 
whence the assailant is to depart should command a little the opposite 
bank. 

4th. The neighborhood of a large island, near the hostile bank, offers 
great facilities to troops for debarking, as well as to the workmen. The 
neighborhood also of a small tributary stream, gives the means of uniting 
and concealing the preparations for the boats. 

5th. It is well to choose a place where the river forms a reentrant bend 
or elbow, to the end of being able to assure the troops a certain landing, 
protected by batteries whose fire, crossed upon the avenue, would prevent 
the enemy from falling upon the batallions as they should pass. 

6th. The place fixed upon for throwing bridges ought to be in prox- 
imity with good routes upon the two banks, in order that the army may 
find easy communications after the passage, as well as for assembling. 
To this effect points where the slopes should be too steep, especially on 
the side of the enemy, should be avoided. 

With r^ard to the defence of a passage, its rules should be of the 
same nature with those of the attack ; they ought then to have for their 
object the opposing of the measures above indicated ; the essential thing 
18 to cause the course of the river to be watched by light corps, witiiout 
pretending to defend it everywhere ; then to concentrate rapidly upon the 
menaced point, in order to burst upon the enemy when a part only of his 
army shall have crossed. It is necessary to do like the Duke of Vendome 
at Cassano, and as did the Arch-Duke Charles on a larger scale at Ess- 
ling in 1809 — a memorable example, which cannot be too strongly re- 
commended, although the conqueror did not derive from it all the fruit 
he expected. 

We have already pointed out in article 21, the influence which the pas- 
sages of rivers at the commencement of an enterprise or of a campaign may 
exercise upon the direction of lines of operations, it remains for us to ex- 
amine that which they may have upon the strategical movements which 
might immediately follow them. 

One of the greatest diflSculties which present themselves after the pas- 
fageS; is to cover the bridges against the enemy without meanwhile con 
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ptraininfT too much the enterprises which the army might vnatk to under^ 
take. When they have place, with a great numerical superiority, or at 
the end of great victories already gained, the thing is not so embarraas- 
iiig ; but when they are executed at the beginning of a campaign, in 
presence of an enemy almost equal in forces, the case is different. 

If a hundred thousand French pass the Rhine at Strasburg, or at Mao- 
heim, in presence of a hmidred thousand Germans, the first thing they 
will have to do will be to push the enemy in three directions, the first 
to the front of them, even to the mountains of the Black Forest ; the 
second to the right, for covering the bridges on the side of the Upper 
Khine ; and the third to the left, to cover those on the side of Mayence 
and of the Lower Rhine. This necessity leads to a deplorable parceling 
of forces ; but in order to diminish its inconvenience it is necessary to 
guard against thinking it incumbent to divide the army into three equal 
parts, or that it is necessary to keep up those detachments beyond a few 
days needful for being assured of the place of re-assembling of the hostile 
forces. 

It cannot, however, be dissembled that this is one of the most delicate 
situations for a general-in-chief ; for, if he divides his army in order to 
cover his bridges, he may with one of these fractions encounter the bulk 
of the enemy's masses, which would overwhelm it ; if he unites his forces 
upon a single direction, and the enemy deceive him as to the point of his 
assembling, he might be exposed to sec his bridges carried or destroyed, 
and to find himself compromised before having had time to gain a victory. 

The most sure remedies will be to place his bridges near a city which 
can rapidly be put in condition to protect their defence, then to give his 
iirst operations all the vigor and rapidity possible by throwing himself 
successively upon the fractions of the hostile army, and punish them in 
such a manner as to remove from them the desire of troubling the bridges. 
In some cases we can add to those means the system of eccentric lines of 
operations ; if the enemy has divided his hundred thousand men into sev- 
eral corps, spread in a position of observation, and we move with an equal 
mass upon a single point in the vicinity of the centre of this cordon, the 
hostile corps which should find itself isolated at the centre, being quickly 
overthrown, we could then without risk form two masses of fifty thousand 
men, which, by taking a divergent direction, would surely disperse the 
isolated hostile fractions in an exterior direction, prevent them henceforward 
from re-uniting, and would remove them thus farther and farther from the 
bridges. But if the passage were effected, on the contrary, upon one of 
the extremities of the strategic front of the enemy by changing direction 
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briskly upon that front which would be attacked in its whole extent, as 
Frederick attacked the Austrian line tactically at Leuthen in all its 
lengtli, the army would have its bridges behind it, and would cover them 
in all its forward movements. It was thus that Jourdan, having passed at 
Dusseldorf (1 795) upon the extreme right of the Austrians, could advance 
in ail security upon the Maine ; if he was repulsed it was because the 
French having a double and exterior line of operations, left a hundred 
and twenty thousand men paralyzed from Mayence to B&sle, whilst Olair- 
fayt repulsed Jourdan upon the Lahn. But this circumstance could alter 
in nothing the evident advantage which a point of passage procures, es- 
tablished upon an extremity of the strategic front of the enemy. The 
generalissimo could adopt this system or that explained above for central 
masses at the moment of the passage, then afterwards excentric, accord- 
ing to the situation of the frontiers and of the bases, finally according to 
the positions of the enemy. These combinations, of which we have 
already said something in the article on lines of operations, have not ap- 
peared to me misplaced in this, since their relations with the position of 
oridges makes the principal point of the discussion. 

It happens at times that superior reasons determine the attempt of a 
doable passage upon the extent of the same front of operations, as 
occurred to Jourdan and to Moreau in 1796. If we gain by it on one 
side the advantage of having in need a double line of retreat, we have 
the inconvenience by operating thus upon the two extremities of the ene- 
my's front, of forcing him so to speak, to assemble upon the centre, which 
would put him in condition to ruin separately the two armies. Such an 
operation will ever have deplorable consequences, when the affair shall be 
with a general capable of profiting from this violation of principles. 

All that can be recommended upon the subject is to diminish the incon- 
Teniences of the double passage, by directing .the weight of the forces 
at least upon that one of the two points which should then be decisive, then 
to bring the two corps towards each other as soon as possible in an interior di- 
rection, to prevent the enemy from overwhelming them separately. If Jour- 
dan and Moreau had followed this maxim, and had united at Donanwert 
instead of moving exteriorly — far from being thrown back upon the 
Rhine, they would probably have obtained great successes in Bavaria. 

As for the rest, this enters into double lines of operations, upon which 
we are not to return. 
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ARTICLE XXXVIII. 



RETREATS AND PURSUITS. 



Of all the operations of war, retreats are iDContestably the most difB- 
cult. It is so true that the celebrated Prince de Ugne said, with his accns- 
tomed spirit, that he did not see how an army succeeded in retiring. 
When we reflect, indeed, upon the physical and moral condition in which 
an army finds itself when it fights retreating, in consequence of a lost 
battle, upon the difficulty of maintaining order in it, upon the disastrous 
chances which the least disorder may lead to, we comprehend why the 
most ^cperienced generals have so much difficulty in resolving upon it. 

What system is to be advised for a retreat ? Is it necessary to combat 
desperately until the approach of night, to be able to execute it by favor 
of the darkness ? Is it better not to wait until the last extremity, and to 
tiuit the field of battle when we can yet do it with a good countenance? 
Ought we to take, by a forced night march, the greatest possible start 
of the enemy, or rather to halt in good order at a half march, making a 
show of accepting anew the combat ? Each of these modes, suitable in " 
certain cases, might in others cause the total ruin of the army, and if the 
theory of war is impotent in some respects, it is certainly in that which 
relates to retreats. 

If you wish to fight desperately until night, you may expose yourself to a 
complete defeat before this night has arrived ; and then, if a forced retreat 
were to be made at the moment when darkness begins to envelope every- 
thing in its veil, how are you to prevent the decomposition of the army 
which no longer knows nor sees what it does ? If, on the contrary, we 
quit the field of battle in open day, and without awaiting the last ex- 
tremity, we may expose ourselves to losing the game at the moment 
when the enemy himself might renounce the continuance of his attacks, 
which might cause the troops, ever disposed to blame those prudent 
chiefs who fight in retreat before being evidently constrained to it, to lose 
all confidence. Moreover, who could guarantee that a retreat, executed 
in open day, before a somewhat enterprising enemy, may not degenerate 
into a rout ? 
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When the retreat is finally commenced, it is not less embarrassing to 
decide whether it is necessary to force a march for gaining all the start 
possible, since this precipitation may accomplish the loss or safety of the 
army. All that it is possible to affirm upon this subject, is that, with a 
considerable army, it is better to make, in general, a slow retreat, with 
short marches and in good echelon order ; because, then one has the means 
of forming rear guards sufficiently numerous for maintaining themselves 
a part of the day against the heads of the hostile columns. We shall 
return for the rest to these rules : — 

Retreats are of divers kinds, according to the motive which determines 
them. 

You retreat voluntarily before having fought, in order to lead the 
enemy upon a point less advantageous for him than that where he is 
found ; it is a prudent manoeuvre rather than a retreat. It was thus that 
Napoleon retired, in 1805, from Wischau upon Brunn, in order to lead 
the allies upon the point which suited him. It was thus that Wel- 
lington retreated from Quatre-Bras upon Waterloo. Finally, it was what 
I proposed to do before the attack of Dresden, when we had been in 
formed of the arrival of Napoleon. I represented the necesssity of a 
march upon Dippodiswalde for choosing an advantageous field of battle , 
this idea was confounded with a retreat, and i* chivalrous point of honor 
prevented a retrograde movement without fighting, which would neverthe 
less have avoided the catastrophe of the following day, (26th Aug., 1813.) 
. You retire also without being defeated in order to fly to a point me- 
naced by the enemy, whether upon the flanks, or upon the line of retreat. 
When you march far from your depots, in an eidiausted country, you may 
be obliged to decamp in order to draw near to your magazines. Final- 
ly, you retire by compulsion after a lost battle, or at the end of an unsuc- 
cessful enterprise. 

These different causes are not the only ones which modify the combina 
tions of retreats, they vary according to the nature of the country, the 
distances to be passed over, and the obstacles w^hich the enemy may 
oppose to them. They are especially dangerous when they are made in * 
hostile countries ; the farther the point of departure is removed from tho 
frontiers, and from the base of operations, the more painful and difficult 
is the retreat. 

From the famous retreat of the ten thousand, so justly celebrated, 
until the catastrophe which overwhelmed the French army in 1812, his- 
tory does not offer a great abundance of remarkable retreats. That of 
Anthony, repulsed from Media, was more painful than glorious. That 
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of the Emperor Julian, harrassed by the same Parthians, was a disaster. 
In more modern times, that which Charles VIII executed on retomiog 
from Naples, by catting through the Italian army at Fomoua, was not of 
the least glorious, llie retreat of M. de Bellisle from Prague, does not 
merit the eulogies which have been lavished upon it. Those which the 
King of Prussia executed after the raising of the siege of Olmutz, and 
after the surprise of Hochkirch, were very well directed, but conld not 
count among distant retreats. That of Moreau, in 1796, exalted by party 
ppirit, was honorable, without being extraordinary.* That which the 
Russian army executed, without allowing itself to be broken, from the 
Nieman to Moscow, in a space of two hundred and forty leagues, before 
an enemy like Napoleon, and a cavalry like that which the active and 
audacious Murat conducted, can certainly be placed above all the others. 
Doubtless it was facilitated by a multitude of circumstances, but that 
detracts nothing from its merit, if not as regards the strategic talent of 
the chiefs who directed the first period of it, at least as respects the steadi- 
ness and the admirable firmness of the body of troops which executed it. 

Finally, although the retreat from Moscow was for Napoleon a bloody 
catastrophe, it cannot be denied that it was glorious for him and for his 
troops, at Krasnoi as at the Beresina ; for the skeleton x)f the army was 
saved, whilst not a man ought to have returned. In this memorable 
event, the two parties covered themselves with equal glory, the chances 
alone diflfered like the results. 

The magnitude of the distances and the nature of the country to be 
passed over, the obstacles to be dreaded from the enemy upon the flanks 
and rear, the superiority or inferiority that may be had in cavalry, the 
spirit of the troops ; such are the principal causes which influence the 
fate of retreats, independently of the skillful dispositions which the chiefs 
may make for assuring them. 

An army, falling back upon its line of magazines, may preserve its 
troops together, maintain order among them, and make its retreat with 
more security than one which has to canton, to subsist, and to extend 
itself to find cantonments. It would be absurd to pretend that a French 
army, falling back from Moscow upon the Nieman, without any resources 
in provisions, wanting cavalry and draught horses, could do so with the 
same order and the same steadiness as the Russian army, well provided 
with every thing, marching in its own country, and covered by an im- 
mense light cavalry. 

* The retreat of Laccmbe from the Engadine to Altorf, and that of MacDonald by 
Pontremoll, after the defeat of the Trebbia, were as well as that of Suwaroflf from the 
Muttenthal to Coire. glorious feats of arms, but partial and of short duration. 
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There are five ways of combining a retreat. 

The first is to march en mass upon a single route ; 

The second is to echelon upon a single route, in two or three corps, 
marching at a day's distance from each other, in order to avoid confusion, 
especially in the materiel ; 

The third consists in marching upon a same front, by several parallel 
routes leading to the same end ; 

The fourth is to depart from two points distant from each other towards 
a concentric end ; 

The fifth would be to march, on the contrary, by several excentric routes. 

I do not speak of the particular dispositions of the rear guard ; it is 
understood that a good one ought to be formed and be sustained by a part 
of the reserves of cavalry. These kinds of dispositions are common to 
all sorts of retreats, and the question here is only the strategic points of 
view. 

An army which falls back intact, with the intention of fighting when it 
shall have attained an expected reinforcement, or a strategic point at which 
it aims, ought to follow in preference the first system, because it is that 
which assures the most compactness to the different parts of the army, and 
allows it to sustain a combat whenever it wishes ; to that efifect it 
only has to halt its heads of columns, and to form the remainder of the 
troops as they arrive. 

This is not saying, nevertheless, that the army, adopting this system, 
ought to march as a whole, upon the grand routes, when it may find small 
lateral roads which would facilitate its movement. 

Napoleon, in retiring from Smolensk, adopted the second system (by 
echelons at an entire march from each other,) and committed in that a fault, 
80 much the more serious, that the enemy did not follow in his trail, but 
rather in a lateral direction, and chanced to fall almost perpendic- 
ularly in the midst of his isolated corps ; the three days of Krasnoi, so 
fatal to his army, were the result of it. This system of echelons upon the 
same route, can only have for its object to avoid being encumbered ; now 
it suffices that the interval between the time of departure of the corps be 
sufficiently great for the artillery to file off^; it is useless to place an entire 
march between them ; it suffices to divide the army into two masses and 
a rear guard, at a half march from each other ; these masses, moving suc- 
cessively, and placing an interval of two hours between the departure of 
their army corps, would march without encumbrance at least in ordinary 
countries. At the St. Bernard and the Balkan other calculations were 
doubtless necessary. 
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I apply this idea to aD army of from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, which shall have a rear guard of twenty 
or twenty-five thousand meu, at about half a march distant, and of which 
the remainder will be divided into two masses of about sixty thousand 
each, equally camped in echelons, at the distance of three or four 
leagues from each other. 

The two or three army corps of which each of these masses will be 
composed could be thus in echelons in the direction of the route, or else 
formed upon two lines across the route. In either case, if one corps of 
thirty thousand men is placed in march at 5 o'clock in the morning, 
and the other at 7 o'clock, there will be no fear of encumbering each 
other, except by extraordinary accident ; for the second mass, departing 
at the same hours at four leagues farther in rear, will arrive only at 12 
or 2 o'clock in the positions quitted long since by the first. 

TVTien there are cross roads practicable at least for infantry and ca^ 
airy, it will diminish the intervaJ so much the more. There is no need of 
adding, that in order to march thus, provisions are necessary, that the 
march of the third kind is in general preferable, since we march in order 
of battle ; finally, that, in long days and in warm countries, it is neces- 
sary to march alternately at night and at early morning. Moreover it is 
one of the most difficult branches of logistics to know how to combine 
well the starting and the halts of troops ; in retreats especially it is a 
capital point. 

Many generals neglect to regulate the mode and time of halts, which is 
the cause of numberless disorders, in marches ; each division or brigade 
believing itself able to halt when its soldiers are a little fatigued, or find 
an agreeable bivouac. The more considerable the army, the more com- 
pactly it marches, the more important it is to regulate well the departures 
and halts, especially when night marches are decided upon. An untimely 
halt of a part of the column may do as much evil as a rout. 

If the rear-guard be somewhat pressed, the army should be made to 
halt for relieving it by a fresh corps from the second mass, which will take 
position to this eflfect. The enemy seeing eighty thousand men formed, 
will think of halting, in order to unite his columns, then the retreat must 
recommence in the night, in order to regain ground. 

The third method of retreat, that of following several parallel routes, 
is very suitable when those routes are sufficiently near to each other. 
But if they are too far removed apart, each of the wings of the army, 
separated from the others, might be separately compromised, if the enemy, 
directing the weight of his forces upon it, obliged it to receive battle. 
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The Prussian army, coming in 1806, from Magdeburg to gain the Oder, 
furnishes proof of this. 

The fourth system, which consists in following two concentric routes, is 
without doubt the most suitable, when the troops are found removed from 
each other at the moment when the retreat is ordered ; nothing is then 
better than the rallying of one's forces, and the concentric retreat is the 
only means of succeeding in it. 

The fifth mode indicated, is nothing else than the famous system of ex- 
centric lines, which I have attributed to Bulow, and combatted with so 
much earnestness in > the first editions of my works, because I believed 
that there was no misunderstanding the sense of his text, nor the object 
of his system. I understood from his definition, that he recommended 
retreats starting from a given point, to be divided upon several divergent 
directions, as much for avoiding more easily the pursuit of the enemy, as 
for arresting him by menacing his flanks and his own line of operations. 
I have sternly censured such a system, for the reason that a beaten army 
is already feeble enough in itself, without weakening it still more by an 
absurd dispersion of its forces in presence of a victorious enemy. 

Bulow has found defenders who have affirmed that I badly compre- 
hended the sense of his words, seeing that, by excentric retreats, he did not 
mean retreats made upon several divergent directions, but rather retreats, 
which, instead of being directed towards the centre of the base of opera- 
tions or towards the centre of the country, should lead in an excentric di- 
rection from this focus of operation by prolonging themselves upon the 
circumference of the frontier. 

It is possible that I am indeed deceived as to his intention ; in that case 
my criticism would fall of itself, since I have strongly approved those 
kinds of retreats which I have, in truth, named parallel retreats. In fact, 
it geems to me that an army, quitting the convergent line which leads from 
the circle of the frontiers to the centre of the State, in order to direct 
itself to the right or to the left, would march rather in the direction 
nearly parallel with its frontiers, or with its front of operations and its 
base. Hence it seems also more rational to give the name parallel re- 
treats, to those which follow this latter direction, leaving the name ex- 
centric retreats for those which should depart from the front of operations 
in divergent directions. 

However it may be concerning this dispute of words, for which the ob- 
scurity of the text of Bulow might be the only cause, I intend only to 
censure the divergent retreats, executed upon several radii, under the pre- 
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text of covering a greater extent of frontiers, and of menacing the eaammj 
upon both of liis flanks. 

With those great words flanks, an air of importance is given to sys- 
tems the most contrary to the principles of the art. An army in retreat 
is always inferior physically and morally, because it retires only in conse- 
qnencc of a series of reverses, or from its numerical inferiority. Mjist 
it be weakened then still more by disseminating it ? I do not combat re- 
treats executed in several columns for rendering them more easy, when 
those columns shall be able to sustain each other ; I speak of those which 
would be effected upon divergent lines of operations. I will suppose an 
army of forty thousand men in retreat before another of sixty thousand. 
If the first form four isolated divisions of about ten thousand men, could not 
the enemy, manccuvering with two masses of thirty thousand men each, 
turn, envelope, disperse and ruin successively all those divisions ? What 
means will they have of escaping their fate? that of concentrating. Now 
this means being opposed to a divergent disposition, this system falls of 
itself. 

I will invoke, to the support of my reasoning, the great lessons of ex- 
perience. When the first divisions of the army of Italy were repulsed by 
Wurmser, Bonaparte reassembled them all at Boverbello, and although 
he had only forty thousand men, he defeated sixty thousand, because he 
had to fight isolated columns only. If he had made a divergent retreat, 
what would have become of his army and his conquests? Wurmser, 
after tliis first cheek, made an exccntric retreat, by directing his two 
wing's towards the extremities of his line of defense. What happened? 
The right, although favored by the mountains of the Tyrol, was beaten at 
Trente ; Bonaparte directed himself afterwards upon the rear of the left, 
and destroyed it at Bassano and at Mantua. 

When the Arch-Duke Charles yielded to the first efforts of the two 
French armies in 1796, would he have saved Germany by an excentric 
manoeuvre ? Is it not on the contrary to the concentric direction of his 
retreat that Germany owed its safety? Finally, Moreau, who had 
marched upon an immense development by isolated divisions, perceived 
that this inconceivable system was good for effecting his destruction when 
it was the question to fight and especially to retire ; he concentrated his 
scattered forces, and all the efforts of the enemy were wasted before a 
mass which it was necessary to observe upon every point of a line of 
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eighty leagaes. After such examples, it seems to me that nothing could 
\fi said in reply.* 

There are scarcely but two cases where divergent retreats could be ad- 
mitted as extreme resources ; the first, is when an army should have 
experienced a great check in its own country, and its disunited frac- 
tions should seek a powerful shelter under its fortifications. The second 
is in a national war, when each fragment of the army thus scattered would 
retire to serve as a nucleus to the rising of a province ; but in a war truly 
military, it is an absurdity. 

There is another combination of retreats, which has respect especially 
to strategy ; it is to determine the case in which it is proper to make 
them perpendicularly, departing from the frontier towards the centre of 
the country, or to direct them parallelly to the frontier .f For exam- 
ple, Marshal Soult, abandoning the Pyrenees in 1814, had to choose be- 
tween a retreat upon Bordeaux, which would have led him to the centre 
of France, or a retreat upon Toulouse by moving along the frontier of 
the Pyrenees. In the same manner Frederick, in retiring from Moravia, 
inarched upon Bohemia, instead of regaining Silesia. 

These parallel retreats are often preferable, inasmuch as they turn the 
enemy from a march upon the capitol of the State aud upon the centre of 
its power; the configuration of the frontiers, the fortresses which are 
foond there, the greater or less space which an army would find for mov- 
ing, and re-establishing its direct communications with the centre of the 
State, are st) many considemtions which influence the opportuneness of 
these operations. 

Spain, amongst others, offers very great advantages for this system. 
If a French army penetrate by Bayonne, the Spaniards have the choice 
of basing themselves upon Pampeluna and Saragossa, or upon Leon and 
the Asturias, which would make it impossible for their adversary to di- 
rect himself towards Madrid, leaving his narrow line of operations at the 
mercy of the Spaniards. 

The frontier of the Turkish empire upon the Danube, would offer the 
same advantage for that power, if it knew how to profit by it. 

France is equally very proper for this kind of war, especially when there 
does not exist in the country two political parties which may aspire to 

* Ten yean after the publication of this chapter, the concentric retreat of Barklay, and 
of Bag^ation sayed the Russian aftny ; although it did not prevent at first the success of 
Napoleon, it was the first cause of his loss. 

t Those parallel retreats, if the defenders of Bulow must be belieyed, could be none other 
than those he his, it ii said, recommended under the name excentric. 
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the poasession of the capitol, and render its ocenpation decisive for the 
enemy. If the latter penetrate by the Alps, the French can act upon the 
Rhone and f^aone, turninp^ on the frontier to the Moselle on the one side, 
or to Provence on the other. If it penetrate by Strasburg, Mayenoe or 
Valenciennes, it is the same ; the occupation of Paris would be impossi- 
ble, or at kmst hazardous, bo long as a French army intact should remain 
based upon its ginlle of strong places. It is, for the rest, the same for all 
countries having double fronts of operations.* 

Austria would not perhaps have the same advantages, because of the di- 
rection of the Rhetian and Tyrolean Alps and the course of the Danube ; in 
truth Lloyd, considering Bohemia and the Tyrol as two bastions of which the 
line of the Inn forms the formidable curtain, seems on the contrary to pre- 
sent this frontier as the more advantageous for being defended by lateral 
movements. This assertion has received, as we have said, cruel denials 
in the campaigns of 1800, 1805 and 1809, but as the lateral defense has 
not been precisely well attempted there, the question is still susceptible 
of controversy. 

All depends in my opinion upon respective situations and antecedents ; 
if a French army coming from the Rhine by Bavaria, found the Allies 
upon the Lech and the Iser and should be in force, it would be very delL 
cate to throw all the Austrian army into the Tyrol or into Bohemia, with 
the idea of arresting thus its direct march, for it would be necessary al- 
ways to leave the half of this Austrian army upon the Inn in order to 
cover the approaches to the capitol ; then th<?re would be a fatal division 
in the forces, and if it were decided to concentrate the whole army in the 
Tyrpl, leaving the route of Vienna open, the plan would be very danger- 
ous in presence of an enterprising enemy. In Italy beyond the Mincio 
the lateral defense would be easy on the side of the Tyrol, and inBohemia 
also against an enemy coming from Saxony. 

But it is especially in applying it to Prussia that this system of paral- 
lel retreats offers all the variations of which it is susceptible, for it would 
be perfect against an array debouching from Bohemia upon the Elbe or 
upon the Oder, whilst that it would be altogether impossible, against a 
French army coming from the Rhine, or against a Russian army coming 
from the Vistula, unless Prussia should be allied to Austria. The cause 
of tliis difference is in the geographical configuration of the country, 

• In all these calculations I suppose the forces nearly equal, if the invading army Is 
twice as strong, then it may follow with the half of its troops that which retires paral- 
lelly, and carry the other half upon the capital ; but with equal forces that would be im- 
possible. 
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which permits and which even favors lateral movements in the direction of 
its great depth (from Memel to Mayence) but which would render them 
disastrous in the direction of the small space which the country offers from 
Boutii to north (from Dresden to Stettin). 

When an army puts itself in retreat, whatever may be the motive, there 
is also necessarily a pursuit. 

A retreat, even the best ordered, executed with an army intact, gives 
always an advantage to him who pursues ; but it is especially after a de- 
feat and in distant countries that the retreat becomes always the most dif- 
ficult operation of war, and its difficulties increase in proportion to the 
skill which the enemy displays in the pursuit. 

The audacity and activity of the pursuit will be naturally influenced by 
the more or less enterprising character of the chiefs, but also by the phy- 
fdcal and moral state of the two armies. It is difficult to give rules upon 
all the cases which a retreat may present but it is necessary to recognize : 

1st. That in general it is advantageous to direct it upon the flank of the 
columns rather than upon the rear, especially when one is in his own coun- 
try and can without danger take a diagonal direction or even one perpen- 
dicular to the line of operations of the adversary. However it is neces- 
sary not to allow one's self to be drawn into too wide movements, which 
might cause the trace of the enemy to be lost. 

2d. That it is generally suitable to throw into the pursuit the greatest 
possible activity and audacity, especially when it is the result of a battle 
gained, because demoralization involves the loss of the beaten army. 

3rd. That there are few cases where it is wise to make a bridge of gold 
to the ememy, although thus says the old Koman adage ; that could scarcer 
ly happen except in occasions where an army inferior in forces should have 
obtained an almost unhoped for success. 

"We cannot add anything to what we have just said of retreats, as con- 
nected with grand combinations. It remains for us to point out the tac- 
tical measures which may facilitate their execution. 

One of the surest means of well executing a retreat is to familiarize the 
officers and soldiers with the idea that from whatever side the enemy may 
come, they run no more risk in fighting him by the rear than by the front, 
and to persuade them that the maintenance of order is the only means of 
saving a troop harrassed in a retrograde march. It is especially on those 
occasions that we can appreciate the advantages of a strong discipliue 
which will ever be the best guaranty of the maintenance of order ; bat to 
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exact diicipUiie it is necoBsarj to aasarc sulisistenoe, in order to prevent 
the troopB dispersing for niaraudiiig. 

It is Wi*ll to place with the rear guard a chief gifted with a grea song- 
frotd, and oflicers of the ntuff who could reconnoitre in advance the favor- 
able p<»inU when: tho nnir guard might make a stand in order to suspend 
the march of the cnt'iny, to the end of placing there the reserve of the 
ri'ar guanl with artillery.* It is necessary to relieve successively the eche- 
lon in Kuch a manner as never to allow them to be pressed too closely. 

The cavalry l)oing able to rally rapidly on the main body, it will be com- 
pn'hendt*d that gcKxl masses of this arm facilitate much a slow and me- 
thodical n'treat and give also the means of well scouting and flanking the 
route in order to prevent the enemy coming unawares to disturb the march 
of the cohnuns and cut off a part of them. 

It «uffio(»s giMierally that the rear guard hold the enemy at a half march 
fKnn the main IhmIv ; to expose it further off would be hazardous and use- 
k'W ; mn*ertheless when it shall have defiles behind it, and when they shall 
bt^ well guanUHl by its troops it will be able to prolong a little its sphere 
of operations and remain a march from the army, for defiles equally far 
f ilitate a retreat when one is master of them, as they render it difficult when 
the enemy haa seinxl them. If the army be very numerous and the rear 
fpuard stroi^ in proportion, then it may well remain a march in rear ; that 
dejvmlH on its stn^ngth. the nature of the country, and on the enemy with 
whom we have to do. If the latter becomes too pressing, it would be im- 
|H»rtanl not to allow ourselves to be crowded too close, especially if the 
army \\ei\^ yet in Ivlorably gixnl onler. It is proper in this case to halt 
tt\y\\\ time li» tinu* aiul to full une\iH'ete<lly upon the advanced guards of 
the enemy, as the Areh-Duke Charles did in 1796 at Neresheim, Moreau 
at UilKTueh anil K.leber at Ukerath. Such a manoeuvre ahnost always 
8ueet\Hls by the siirprist^ which this oflensive return causes in a troop 
\shieh exjHVls i»nly to gather easy trophies. 

l*«Ks»\gis of rivei*s in n.*trtnit also offer combinations which are not with- 
out inteivst : if it he a snmll stream with permanent bridges, it is only a 
ivtiss»ig\* of an i>nlinary delile ; but if it be a river which has to be crossed 
upim bridges of boats, it is a more delicate manoeuvre. All the precau- 
tions whieh ean be preseribeil, are limited to causing the parks to be taken 



• The iiuaUtl»»H which iliAtinjjiush a good general of a rear guard are not common, espe- 
oUUjr in southfrn armios". Marshal Ney was the most perfect type which one could desire 
•f thb kind ; the Ku8.sian army is favored in this respect, for the general spirit of its troops 
la u«c««UTil7 partttken hy the chiefs. 
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in advance in order not to be encumbered with them ; this measure suffi- 
ciently indicates the propriety of the army halting at a half march at least 
from the river. In this case, it will be well also that the rear guard be 
held a little farther distant from the main body than usual, as far as the 
localities of the country and the respective forces would permit. By this 
means the army will have time to defile without being too closely pressed ; 
it will be necessary only to combine the march of the rear guard in such 
a manner that it be in position in advance of the bridges, when the last 
troops of the main body shall effect their passage. This decisive moment 
will appear without doubt suitable for relieving the rear guard by a fresh 
corps, which should be disposed beforehand upon wellreconnoitered ground ; 
then the rear guard will traverse the intervals of this corps, in order to 
pass the river before it ; and the enemy astonished at finding troops fresh 
and disposed to receive him well, will not attempt to press them : the night 
will thus be gained without check, and the new rear guard will be able in 
torn, to pass and to break the bridges. 

It is understood that the troops, as they have passed, should form at 
^the issues of the bridges, and post their batteries in such a manner as to 
protect the corps left to hold out against the enemy. 

The dangers of such a passage in retreat, and the nature of the pre- 
cautions which may facilitate it, sufficiently indicate that the best mode 
of favoring it would be to take in advance one's measures for construct- 
ing an intrenched tfete-de-pont upon the point where the bridges will have 
been thrown. In the case where time would not permit the construction 
of a regular one, they will be able to supply it by a few redouts well 
armed, which will be of great utility for protecting the retreat of the last 
troops. 

K the passage of a great river offers so many delicate chances when 
one is followed. in rear by the enemy, it is an affair much more difficult 
still when the army finds itself assailed at the same time in front and rear, 
and ike river to be crossed is guarded by an imposing corps. 

The doubly celebrated passage of the Beresina, by the French, is one 
of the most remarkable examples of such an operation ; never was an 
army found in a more desperate situation, and extricated itself from it 
more gloriously and more skillfully. Pressed by famine, overwhelmed by 
the cold, removed five hundred leagues from its base, assailed in front and 
rear on the banks of a marshy river, and in the midst of vast forests, how 
could it hope to escape ? Doubtless it paid dearly for that honor ; doubt- 
less the fault of Admiral Tschitchagoff contributed powerfully to extri- 
cate it from its embarrassment, but the army made none the less heroio 
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efforts to which we should render homage. We do not know which to 
admire most, the plan of operations which brought the Russian armies 
from the depths of Moldavia, from Moscow and Polotsk, upon the Bere- 
sina, as to a rendezvous of peace — a plan which came near bringing about 
the capture of their formidable adversary, or the admirable constancy of 
the lion thus pursued, and who succeeded in opening himself a passage. 

Not to allow ourselves to be pressed too closely, to deceive the enemy 
as to the point of passage, to burst upon the corps which "bars our retreat, 
before that which follows in rear can rally to its assistance, are the only 
precepts to give. There may be added thereto that of never placing our- 
selves in a similar position, for it is rare that we can extricate ourselves 
from it. 

If the retreating army ought to do everything to secure its bridges 
from insult, cither by a regular tete-de-pont, or by a line of redouts which 
protect at least the rear guard, it is natural also that the pursuing enemy 
take every possible measure for destroying the bridges. When the retreat 
is made descending the course of a river, he may throw upon it wooden 
buildings, fire ships, mills, as the Aurtriaus did against the army of Jour- 
dan, in 1T96, near Neuweied upon the Rhine, where they came near com- 
promising the army of the Sambre and Mense. The Arch-Duke Charles 
did as much in 1809 at the famous passage at Essling. He broke the 
bridge of the Danube, and brought Napoleon to the brink of ruin. 

There are few means of placing a bridge secure from such attacks, un- 
less we have time to prepare stockades of piles. We may also anchor, 
by cables, a few boats for arresting the materials thrown upon the cur- 
rent, and for having the means of extinguishing the fire ships. 



ARTICLE XXXIX. 



CANTONMENTS AND WINTER QUARTERS. 



So much has been written upon this matter, and it pertains so indi- 
rectly to our subject, that we shall say but a few words upon it. 

Cantonments in open war are, in general, a rather delicate operation ; 
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however compactly they may be made, it is always difficult to have them 
sufficiently so not to be exposed to the enemy. A country where there is 
an abundance of large cities, like Lombardy, Saxony, the low countries, 
Arabia, old Prussia, presents more facilities for establishing quarters 
therein than countries where cities are rare. Not only are resources there 
found for the subsistence of troops, but shelters are found near to each 
other, which permit the maintaining divisions together. In Poland, in 
Russia, in a part of Austria and France, in "Spain, in Southern Italy, it 
is more difficult to establish ourselves in winter quarters. 

Formerly, each party entered them respectively at the end of October, 
and contented themselves with taking reciprocally a few battalions too 
isolated at advanced posts ; it was a partisan warfare. 

The surprise of the Austrian winter quarters by Turenne, in Upper 
Alsace, in 1674, is one of the operations which best indicate what can 
be undertaken against hostile cantonments, and the precautions which 
should be taken on our side, in order that the enemy do not form the same 
enterprises. 

To establish cantonments very compactly, and upon a space as extended 
in depth as in breadth, to the end of avoiding too long a line, always easy 
to pierce and impossible to rally ; to cover them by a river or by a first 
line of troops barracked and supported by field works ; to fix upon places 
of concentration which may in every case be attained in advance of the 
enemy ; to cause the avenues to the army to be scoured by permanent 
patrols of cavalry ; finally, to establish alarm signals for the case of a 
serious attack. These are*, in my opinion, the best maxims that could be 
given. 

In the winter of 1807, Napoleon cantoned his army behind the Passarge 
in the face of the enemy ; the advanced guards alone were barracked in 
proximity with the cities of Gutstadt, Osterode, &c. This army exceeded 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, and there was much skill necessary 
to maintain and nourish it in this position until the month of June. The 
country favored, it is true, this sj stem, and we do not find everywhere one 
as suitable. 

An army of a hundred thousand men may find compact winter quarters 
in countries where cities abound, and of which we have spoken above. 
When the army is more numerous, the difficulty is increased ; it is true, 
however, that, if the extent of quarters is augmented in proportion to 
the numerical force, it must be owned also that the means of resistance 
to oppose to a hostile irruption is increased in the same progression : the 
essential point is to be able to unite fifty or sixty thousand men in four 
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and twenty hoars ; with this force, and the certainty of seeing it aug- 
mented still, continually, we may resist until the assembling of the army, 
however numerous it may be. 

In spite of that, it must be admitted that it will ever be a delicate 
affiur to canton when the enemy, remaining united, should wish to obstruct 
it, and hence it should be concluded that the only sure means for ihe re- 
pose of an army during winter, or in the midst of a campaign, is to have 
its quarters secured by a river or an armistice. 



ARTICLE XL. 



DESCENTS. 



Descents are one of the operations of war the most rarely to be seen, 
and which may be ranged in the number of the most difficult, when they 
take place iu the presence of a well prepared army. 

Since the invention of artillery, and the changes which it has necessa- 
rily produced in the Navy, transport vessels are too subordinate to 
colossal three deckers, armed with a hundred thunderbolts of war, to be 
able to effect descents without the assistance of a numerous fleet of men- 
of-war, which keep the sea at least until the moment of debarkation. 

Before this invention, vessels of transport were at the same time ves- 
sels of war ; they moved at need by the oar, were light, and could run 
along the coasts ; their number was proportioned to the troops to be em- 
barked, and apart from the chance of tempests, we could almost combine 
the operations of a fleet like those of an army. Tiierefore does ancient 
history offer the example of greater debarkations than modern times.* 

Who docs not recall the great armaments of the Prussians in the 
Black Sea, the Basphorus and the Archipelago? Those innumerable 
armies of Xerxes and Darius, transported to Thrace, to Greece ; the nu- 
merous expeditions of the Carthagenians and the Romans, to Spain and 



• I have given, in the preceding expedition, a long notice of the principal expeditions 
beyond the sea ; if space permits. I will reproduce it at the end of this Tolume. 
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to Sicily ; the expedition of Alexander to Asia Minor ; those of Caesar 
to England and to Africa ; those of Germanicus to the mouths of the 
Elbe ; the Crusades ; the expeditions, of the people of the north to Eng- 
land, to France, and even to Italy ? 

Since the invention of cannon, the too celebrated Armada of Philip 11 
was the only colossal enterprise until that which Napoleon formed against 
England in 1803. All the other expeditions beyond the sea were partial 
operations ; those of Charles V, and of Sebastian of Portugal, upon the 
Coast of Africa ; several descents, like those of the French upon the 
United States of America, upon Egypt and St. Domingo ; those of the 
Ewjlish upon Egypt, Holland, Copenhagen, Antwerp, Philadelphia, all 
enter into the same category. I do not speak of the project of Hoche 
against Ireland, for it did not succeed, and it shows all the difficulty of 
these kinds of enterprises. 

The large armies which the great States keep up at this day, does not 
admit of their being attacked by descents of thirty or forty thousand men. 
We can then only form similar enterprises against secondary States, for 
it is very difficult to embark a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, with the immense equipment of artillery, munitions, cavalry, &c. 

Meanwhile, we have been on the point of seeing resolved in our day 
this immense problem of grand descents^ if it be true that Napoleon ever 
really entertained the serious project of transporting his hundred and 
sixty thousand veterans from Boulogne into the bosom of the British 
Islands ; unfortunately, the non-execution of that colossal project has 
left an impenetrable veil over this grave question. 

It was not impossible to unite fifty French vessels-of-the-line in La 
Manche, deceiving the English; this reunion was on the eve of being efiected, 
hence it was not then impossible, if the wind favored the enterptise, for 
the flotilla to pass in two days, and to eflFect the debarkation. But what 
would have become of the army if a gale of wind dispersed the fleet of war 
vessels, and if the English, returned in force in La Manche, defeated it or 
constrained it to regain its ports ? 

Posterity will regret, for the sake of the example to ages to come, 
that this immense enterprise had not been brought to its close, or at least 
attempted. Doubtless many a brave man would have perished in it ; but 
have not those brave men been less usefully destroyed on the plains of 
Suabia, of Moravia, of Castile, in the mountains of Portugal, or in the 
forests of Lithuania ? What mortal would not be glorified for contribu- 
ting to the decision of the greatest cause that has ever been debated be- 



CHAPTER VI. 



LOGISTICS, OR THE PRACTICAL ART OF 
MOVING ARMIES- 



ARTICLE XLI. 



A FEW WORDS UPON LOGISTICS IN GENERAL. 



Is logistics merely a science of detail, or is it on the contrary a general 
Bcience, forming one of the most essential parts of the art of war ? or 
finally might it be only an expression consecrated by use, to designate 
vaguely the different branches of the staff service, that is to say, the divers 
means of applying the speculative combinations of the art, to effective op- 
erations ? 

These questions will appear singular to those who are in the firm per- 
suasion that there is nothing more to say upon war, and that it is wrong 
to seek new definitions when all seems to them so well defined. As for 
myself, who am persuaded that good definitions lead to clear conceptions, 
J own that I am almost embarassed to resolve those questions in appear- 
ance so simple. 

In the first editions of this work, I have, after the example of many 
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military men, ranged logistics in the class of details of execution of the 
staff service, which make the object of the regulations of the field service, 
and of a few special instructions upon the corps of quartermasters. This 
opinion was the result of prejudices consecrated by time ; the word logis- 
tics is derived, as we know, from that of major general des logis, (trans- 
lated in German by that of Quarti&rmeuter) a kind of officers whose 
functions were formerly to lodge or encamp the troops, to direct the col- 
umns, and to place them upon the ground. This was the limit of logistics 
which, as we see, embraced nevertheless ordinary castrametation. But 
after the new manner of making war without camps, movements were 
more complicated, and the staff had also more extensive attributes. The 
chief of the staff was charged with transmitting the thoughts of the gen- 
eralissimo upon the farthest removed points of the theatre of war, to 
procure him all the documents for basing his operations. Associated in 
his combinations, called upon to transmit them, to explain them, and even 
to watch over their execution as a whole, as well as of their least details, 
his functions extend necessarily to all the operations of a campaign. 

From that time, the science of a chief of staff was to embrace also the 
different parts of the art of war, and if it be this which is designated 
under the name of logistics, the two works of the Arch-Duke Charles, the 
voluminous treatise of Guibert, of Laroche-Aymon, Bousmard, and of 
the Marquis de Ternay, would scarcely suffice to sketch the incomplete 
course of such a logistiquey for it would be nothing less than the science 
of the application of all the military sciences. 

From what precedes, it seems to result naturally that the ancient logis- 
tics could no longer suffice to designate the science of the staff, and that 
the present functions of this corps would still require to be reduced to 
form, partly into a body of doctrines, partly into regulating dispositions, if 
it were wished to give it any instruction which should fully respond to its 
object. It would be for governments to take the initiative, by publishing 
well considered regulations, which, after having traced all the duties and 
the attributes of the chiefe and officers of the staff, would be followed by 
clear and precise instructions for tracing for them also the methods most 
proper for fulfilling those duties. 

The Austrian staff had formerly such regulating instructions ; but some- 
what superanuated, it was found more appropriate to the old methods 
than to the new system. 

This work is for the rest, the only one of that kind which has reached 
me ; I do not doubt that there exist others, either published, or secret ; 
but I frankly own my ignorance upon this subject. A few generals, like 
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Orimoard and Thieabaut, have brought to light staff manaels ; the new 
royal corps of France has caosed to be printed several partial instmctions, 
but a satisfactory whole exists yet nowhere. I believe that Gleneral Boa- 
tourlin has the project of publishing soon an instaruction addressed to his 
officers when he was quarter-master general, and we can only wish 
that it be realized without delay, for it cannot fail to throw much light 
upon this interesting subject, upon which there yet remains mnch to say. 

If it be acknowledged that the ancient logistics was only a science of 
details for regulating every-thing material in regard to marches ; if it be 
asserted that the functions of the staff embrace at this day the most ele- 
vated functions of strategy, it must be admitted also that logistics is no 
longer merely a part of the science of the staff, or rather that it is neces- 
sary to give it another development, and to make of it a new science, 
which will not only be that of the staff, but that of generals-in-chief. 

In order to be convinced of this, let us enumerate the principal points 
that it ought to embrace, in order to comprehend all that which relates to 
the movements of armies, and to the enterprises which result from them. 

1. To cause to be prepared beforehand all the material objects necessary 
for putting the army in motion, that is to say, for opening the campaign. 
To draw up the orders, instructions and routes, (Marschroute) for as- 
sembling it and putting it afterwards in action. 

2. To draw up all the orders of the general-in-chief for the different en- 
terprises, also the plans of attack for anticipated or premeditated 
combats. 

3. To concert with the chiefs of engineers and artillery, the measures to 
be taken for putting in security the different posts necessary to the estab- 
lishment of the depots, as also those which it would be proper to fortify 
to the end of facilitating the operations of the army. 

4. To order and direct the reconnoisances of every kind, and to procure 
as well by this means as by espionage, information as exact as possible of 
the positions and movements of the enemy. 

5. To take all measures for combining the movements ordered by the 
general-in-chief. To concert the marches of the different columns, to the 
end that they be made with order and harmony, to be assured that all the 
means used for rendering these marches at the same time easy and certain, 
be prepared to that effect ; to regulate the mode and time of halts. 

6. To compose and direct well by good instructions the advanced and 
rear guards, as well as the corps detached, either as flankers or with other 
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destinations. To provide those diSerent corps with all the objects neces- 
sary for accomplishing their mission. 

7. To resolve upon the forms and instructions to the chief of corps or 
their stafi^, for divers methods of distributing the troops of the columns 
within reach of the enemy, also for forming them the most suitably when 
it shall be necessary to get into line for combat, according to the nature 
of the ground and the kind of enemy to be encountered.* 

8. To indicate to the advanced guards, and other detached corps, points 
of assembling well chosen, for the case in which they should be attacked 
by superior forces, and to cause them to know what support they may ex- 
pect to find at need. 

9. To order and to watcH over the march of the parks of equipage of 
munitions, of provisions and ambulances, as well in the columns as in the 
rear, in such a manner that they do not constrain the troops, at the same 
time remaining in proximity with them ; to take measures of order and of 
security, either in march or in quarters and wagenburg, (barricades of 
wagons.) 

10. To look to the succ^ive arrival of convoys destined to replace the 
provisions or munitions consumed. To assure the assembling of all the 
means of transport, as well of the country as of the army, and to regu- 
late their employment. 

11. To direct the establishment of camps, and to regulate the service 
for their security, order and police. 

12. To establish and to organize the lines of operations and staple lines 
of the army, as well as the communications of detached corps with those 
Hoes. To designate officers capable of organizing and commanding the 
rear of the army ;. to watch over the security of the detachments and con- 
voys; to provide them with good instructions; to watch also over the 
maintainance of the means of communication between the army and its base. 

13. To organize, upon this line, the depots of convalescents, of disabled, of 
the feeble, the movable hospitals, the workshops ; to provide for their safety. 

14. To keep an exact note of all the detachments formed, either upon 
the flanks or upon the rear ; to watch over their fate and their return, so 
Boon as they shall be no longer necessary ; to give them at need a centre 
ci action, and to form of them strategic reserves. 

15. To organize marching battalions, or companies for collecting to- 
gether isolated men, or small detachments going from the army to the base 
of operations, or from this base to the army. 

* The qaestioD is here general inatructionB and forms, aad not repeated for each daily 
au>Temeot. This would be impracticable. 
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1 6. In case of sieges, to order and watch over tiie service of the troops 
in the trenches, and to concert with the chiefe of engineers upon all the 
labors to be prescribed to those troops, and upon their conduct in sorties, 
as well as in assaults. 

17. To take in retreats, the precautionary measures necessary for as- 
suring their order ; to place relay troops, whose duty it shall be to sus- 
tain and relieve those of the rear guard ; to charge intelligent officers of 
the staff with the reconnoissance of all the points where the rear gurds 
will be able to resist with success, in order to gain time ; to provide in 
advance the movement of the impedimenta^ to the end of abandoning noth- 
ing of the materiel ; to maintain in them a strict order, and to take pre- 
cautions for watching over their security. 

1 8. For cantonments, to make the distribution of them between the differ- 
ent corps, to indicate to each of the army corps the place of general rendez- 
vous in the event of an alarm, to prescribe measures oi surveillance, and 
to see that the regulations are punctually executed. 

Upon the examination of this vast nomenclature, which might still be 
increased by many minute articles, every one will exclaim that all these 
duties are as much those of the generalissimo as those of the staff ; this is 
a truth which we have just this moment proclaimed, but it is incontestable 
also that it is precisely in order that the general-in-chief may Ije able to 
devote all his care to the supreme direction of operations, that he has 
been given a staff charged with the details of execution ; hence all their 
attributes are necessarily in common, and woe to the army when those 
authorities cease to make but one ; that happens meanwhile only too fre- 
quently, first, because generals are men, and have all their defects, and 
then because there is not wanting in the army, interests or pretentions in 
rivalry with the chiefs of the staff.* 

There could not be expected in our summary a complete treatise for 
regulating all the points of this almost universal science of the staff; for 
in the first place^ every country assigns to this corps a more or less ex- 
tended sphere of action, so that there would be necessary a different 
treatise for every army ; then many of those details are found as much in 
the works above cited as in that of Colonel Lallemand, entitled Treatise 
on the Secondary.' Operations of War ; in that of Marquis de Ternay : 
finally, in the first work of the Arch-Duke, entitled Grundsatze der ho- 
hern. Kriegskunst. 

* The chiefs of the artillery, of the engineers and of the administration, aU pretend to 
work with the general-in-chief, and not with the chief of the staff. Doubtless nothing 
should prevent the direct relations of those authorities with the general-in-chief ; but ne 
ought to labor with them in presence of the chief of the staff, and to send kim all their 
correspondence ; otherwise there woTQd be confusion. 
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I will limit myself then to presenting a few ideas on the first articles of 
the nomenclature which precedes. 

1. The measures which the stafif should take to prepare for the entrance 
into the field, embrace all those which are of a nature to facilitate the 
eaccess of the first plan of operations. We ought naturally to be assured 
by inspection of the different services, that all the materiel is in good con- 
dition ; the horses, the carriages or caissons, the teams, the harness, the 
shoeing ought to be examined and completed. The pontoon train, the 
chests of engineer implements, the materiel of tiie artillery, the siege train, 
if it is to be moved, that of the field hospital, in a word, all that constitutes 
the materiel ought to be verified and put in good condition. 

If the campaign be opened in the neighborhood of great rivers, it will 
be necessary to prepare beforehand gun boats and flying bridges, to cause 
to be collected all the means of embarkations on the points and at the 
bank where it is desired to use them. Intelligent officers will recon- 
noitre the points the most favorable, as well for the embarkation 
as for the debarkation, preferring the localities which offer the most 
certain chances of success, for a first establishment upon the opposite 
bank. 

The staff will indicate all the routes which will be necessary to lead the 
different corps of the army upon the points of assembling, applying them- 
selves especially to directing the marches in such a manner as to do 
nothing to warn the enemy relative to the enterprises that it should be d^ 
signed to form. 

If the war is offensive, one will confer with the chiefs of engineer^ 
upon the labors to be executed in proximity with the base of ope- 
rations, in the case where t6tes-de-ponts or intrenched camps should 
there be constructed. 

If the war is defensive, those labors will be ordered between the first 
line of defense and the second base. 

2. An essential part of logistics is, without contradiction, that which 
concerns the drawing up of dispositions for marches or attacks, resolved 
upon by the general-in-chief, and Jiransmitted by the staff. The first quality 
of a general, after that of knowing how to form good plans, will, un- 
questionably be to facilitate the execution of his orders by the lucid man- 
ner in which they shall be written. Although this is in reality the busi- 
ness of his chief of staff, it will ever be from the commander-in-chief that 
will emanate the merit of his dispositions if he be a great captain ; in the 
contrary case the chief of staff will supply this as much as possible, 
by concerting well with the responsible chief. 
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I myself have seen employed two quite opposite systems for this impor- 
tant branch of the service ; the first, which may be called the old school, 
consists in giving every day, for tlfe movements of the army, general dis- 
positions filled with minate and, in some instances, scholastic details, nil the 
more misplaced, as they are ordinarily addressed to chiefs of corps sufficient- 
ly experienced not to be condacted in leading strings, like snb-lieiitenants \ 
just from school. 

The other system is that of the isolated orders given by Napoleon to his 
marshals, prescribing to each what concerned him particularly, and limit- 
ing himself at most to giving them a knowledge of the corps destined to 
operate in common with them, either to the right or to the left, but never 
tracing for them the ensemble of the operations of the whole army.* I 
have had reason to be convinced that he acted thus systematically, either 
for covering the ensemble of his combinations by a mysterious veil, or 
from the fear that orders more general happening to fall into the hands 
of the enemy would aid the latter to defeat his projects. 

Doubtless it is very advantageous to keep one's enterprises secret, and 
Frederick the Great said with reason that if his night-cap knew what he 
had in his head, he would throw it into the fire. This secresy might be 
practicable in times when Frederick encamped with all his army lying 
around him ; but upon the scale on which Napoleon manoeuvred, and 
with the present mode of making war, what harmony could be expected 
on the part of generals who should be absolutely ignorant of what passes 
around them. • 

Of these two systems, the last appears to me preferable ; however, a 
medium might be adopted between the laconism often carried to excess 
by Napoleon, and the minute verbiage which prescribed to experienced 
generals such as Barclay, Kleist and Wittgenstein, the manner in which 
they should break by platoons, and reform on arriving at their positions ; 
a puerility all the more lamentable that it became impracticable in the 
i&od of the enemy .f It will suffice, in my opinion, to give to the generals 

• I think that at the passage of the Danube before Wagram. and at the beginning of 
the second campaign of 1813, Napoleon deviated from his custom by sketching a general 
order. 

t I shall be reproached, perhaps, for interdicting here to chiefs of the general staff, those 
game details which I place above in the number of their important duties; 'vrhich would 
be unjust. Those details are, in fact, within the range of the staff, which is not saying 
that the Major General cannot confide them to the delegates in each of the army corps 
inarching separately. He will have sufficient to do to direct the whole, and to watch par- 
tlcnlarly over the marches of the main body which ordinarily accompany the general 
headquarters of the army. We see then that there is no contradiction. 
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special orders for what concerns their army corps, and to join to them a 
few lines in cipher to indicate to them, in a few words, the ensemble of 
the operation, and the part which is i^served to them. In default of this 
cypher, a verbal order will be .confided to an oflficer capable of rightly 
conceiving it, and of rendering it exactly. Indiscretion would no longer 
be feared, and the ensemble of the operations would be assured. 

Be this as it may, the draughting of those dispositions is in itself a 
very important thing, although it does not always accomplish what 
might be expected from it ; every one writes his instructions according to 
his views, his character, his capacity, and nothing could better indicate 
the degree of merit of the chiefs of an army, than the attentive perusal 
of the instructions which they have given to their lieutenants — it is the 
best biography that could be desired. 

But it is time to quit this digression, in order to come to the article 
upon marches. 

3. The army being assembled, and wishing to set about any enterprise 
whatever, the question will be to put it in motion with all the har- 
mony and precision possible, taking all the measures in use for keeping it 
well informed, and covering it in its movements. 

There are two kinds of marches, those which are made out of view of 
the enemy, and those which have place in his presence when the question 
is to retire, or attack him. These marches, especially, have undergone 
great changes in the late campaigns. Formerly, armies seldom attacked 
each other until after having been several days in presence ; then the at- 
tacking party caused to be opened by the pioneers parallel roads for the 
Afferent columns. Now they attack more promptly, and are contented 
with existing roads. It is essential, however, when an army is in march, 
that pioneers and sappers follow the advanced guards to mutiply the issues 
to overcome difficulties, to throw at need small bridges over the streams, 
and to assure frequent communication between the various army corps. 

In the present manner of marching, the calculation of time and of dis- 
tances has become more complicated ; the columns of an army all having 
different spaces to pass over, it is necessary to know how to combine the 
moment of their aeparture and their instructions : — 1st, with the dis- 
tances which they have to traverse ; 2d, with the more or less considera- 
ble materiel that each will drag in its train ; 3d, with the more or less 
difficult nature of the country ; 4th, with the reports as to the obstacles 
which the enemy may oppose to them ; 6th, with the d^ree of imjior- 
tance there should be as to their march bein^ concealed or open. 
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Id this condition of things, the means which appear the most sore and 
the most simple for ordering the movements, either o/ great corps forming 
the wings of the army, or of all those which should not march with the 
column where the general headquarters are found, will be to trust for 
their details to tiie experience of the generals commanding these corps, 
having care to habituate them to a great punctuality. Then it will suf- 
fice to indicate to them the point and the object which they seek to 
attain, the route which they are to take, and the hour at which it is ex- 
pected that they will arrive in position. Well understood that they are to 
be made acquainted with the corps which should march either with them or 
upon the lateral routes to the right and to the left, in order that they 
may be able to regulate themselves accordingly ; finally they will be in- 
formed of what is known as to the presence of the enemy, and will have 
indicated to them a direction of retreat, if they should be constrained to 
one.* 

All the details which should here tend to prescribe daily to the chiefe of 
those corps the manner of forming their columns and of putting them in 
position, are pedantries more injurious than useful. To require that they 
march habitually according to all the rules or usages adopted, is a neces- 
sary thing ; but they must be left the latitude of organizing their move- 
ments so as to arrive at the hour and the point indicated, under pain of 
sending them from the army if they fail in . it by their fault or their ill 
will. In retreats, nevertheless, which should be made in echelons upon a 
single route, it would be necessary to take precise measures for departures 
and halts. 

As a matter of course, each column should have its small advanced 
guard and its flankers, in order to march according to the requisite pre- 
cautions, and it is proper, even when they should march as a second line, 
that at their head there be found always a few pioneers and sappers of 
the divisions, with implements for opening the necessary marches, or to 
repair the accidents which might happen ; some of these workmen should 
be assigned to each column of the park. For the same reason a light 
equipage of trestles, for throwing small bridges, will always be of great 
utility. 

4. An army often marches preceded by a general advanced guard, or 
what is more frequent in the modern system, the main body and each of 
the wings have their particular advanced guard. It is rather common 



* Napoleon never did it, because he pretended that one ought never to believe before- 
hand in the possibility of being beaten. In many marches it is, in fact, a useless precau- 
tion, but in very many cases it is indispensable. 
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for the reserves and the centre to march together with the general head- 
quarters, and according to every probability the general advanced guard, 
where there shall be one, will follow the same direction, so that half of 
the army will be thus agglomerated upon the central route. It is in those 
circumstances especially that it is necessary to know well how to take 
measures for avoiding encumbrance. It also happens, at times, that great 
blows, requiring to be directed upon a wing, the reserves and the general 
headquarters, even sometimes the general advanced guard are transported 
to the same side ; in this case, all that which is indicated for the move- 
ments of the centre will be equally practicable and advisable. 

It is essential that the advanced guards be accompanied by good officers 
of the staff, capable of judging well of the movements of the enemy, and 
of rendering an account of them to the general-in-chief in order to en- 
lighten his resolutions, which the commandant of the advanced guard will 
also do on his part. Of course, a general "advanced guard ought to be 
composed of light troops of all arms ; some choice troops as a main body, 
a few dragoons equipped for jfighting on foot, horse artillery, pontoniers, 
sappers, &c., with light trestles and pontoons for passing small rivers, a 
few carbiniers, good marksmen, will not be misplaced ; and a topo- 
graphical officer should equally follow to take a rough sketch of the coun- 
try to a half league or more, from each side of the route. Finally, it is 
indispensable to add to it the irregular cavalry as scouts, as much for 
sparing the good cavalry, as because the irregular troops are the most 
apt at this service. 

5. In proportion as the army advances and is removed from its base, 
the laws of a good logistique indicate the necessity of organizing the line 
of operations and staple lines, which should serve as a bond between 
the army and this base. The staff will divide these storehouses into dis- 
tricts, of which the chief place shall be in the city the most important 
for its resources in lodgings and in supplies of every kind ; if there be a 
military post, the principal place will be established there in preference. 

The storehouses placed at the distance of from five to ten leagues, ac- 
cording to existing cities ; but, on an average of seven or eight leagues, 
would thus be to the number of fifteen upon a line of one hundred leagues, 
and would form from three to four magazine brigades. Each one of them 
would have a commander with a detachment of troops or of convalescent 
soldiers, for regulating the quarters, and to serve at the same time as a 
protection to the authorities of the country, (when they remain ;) they 
will famish safeguards to the post relays, and the necessary escorts ; the 
commandant will see to the good condition of the roates and bridges. 
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As mach as possible there ought to be made small magazines, and a 
park of a few wagons, in each of the depots, or at least at the principal 
places of the brigades. 

The command of the territorial divisions will be confided to provident 
and capable general officers, for upon their operations often depend the 
security of the communications of the army.* Those divisions can even, 
according to circumstances, be transfprmed into strategic reserves, as we 
have said in Article 24 ; some good battalions, aided by detachments un- 
ceasingly going from the army to its base, and from the base to the army, 
will almost always suffice for keeping up the communications. 

6. With regard to measures half logistical, half tactical, by means of 
which the staff should bring the troops from the order of march to the 
. different orders of battle, it is a study as important as it is minute. The 
three works which we have cited, have sufficiently sifted this matter to 
dispense with our following them on grounds so arduous ; those questions 
could only be treated by taking up those details which make the merit 
of these works, and which arc altogether beyond the limits of this. Be- 
sides, what would remain to us to say after the two volumes which 
M. de Ternay and Colonel Koch, his commentator, have devoted to the 
demonstration of all the logistical combinations of the movements of 
troops, and of the different processes of formation? And if many of 
those i)rocoa^es are very difficult to put in practice before an enemy, their 
utility will be acknowledged, at least, for the preparatory movements exe- 
cuted out of his reach ; thanks to that excellent manual, to the treatise of 
<juibert, and to the first work of the Arch-Duke (Gransatze der hoheren 
Kriegskuust) we may easily instruct ourselves in all those logistical opera- 
tions which are not permitted to us to pass over in silence, but which it 
fc^ulfices for our plan to point out. 

Before quitting this interesting subject, I think it my duty to refer to 
some remarkable events in order to cause to be appreciated all the impor- 
tance of good logistics : the one is the miraculous assembling of the 
French army in the plains of Gera in 180G ; the second is the opening of 
the campaign in 1815. 

In both of these events Napoleon knew how to collect together, with 

* It will b(' objc'ctod that in national vrars these magazines are impracticable. I shall 
Bay, on the contrary, that in such thoy will often be hazardous; but that it is in such pre- 
cisely that they should be established upon a greater scale, and that they are the most 
necessary. The line from Bayone to Madrid had a similar staple line, which resisted foiir 
years all the attacks of the guerrillas, although some convoys were taken ; it was-even ex- 
tended for a time to Cadiz. 
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an admirable precision, upon the decisive point of the zone of operations, 
his columns which had departed from the most divergent points. 

The choice of this decisive point was a skillful strategic combination, 
the calculation of the movements was a logistical operation which ema- 
nated from his closet For a long time it was pretended that Berthier 
was the author of those instructions conceived with so much precision, 
and communicated generally with so much lucidity. I have had a 
hundred occasions to be assured of the falsity of this assertion. The 
Emperor was himself the true chief of his staff, furnished with a compass 
opened at a scale of from seven to eight leagues in a right line, (which 
supposes always nine or ten leagues, at least, by the sinuosities of the 
routes,) leaning over and sometimes lying down upon his map, where the 
positions of his army corps and the presumed positions of the enemy were 
marked with pins of different colors, he ordered his movements with an 
assurance of which it would be difficult to form a just idea. Moving 
his compass with vivacity upon this map, he judged in the twinkling of 
an eye of the number of marches necessary to each of his corps for ar- 
riving at the point where he wished to have it at a given day ; then 
placing his pins in those new positions, and combining the rapidity of the 
march which it would be necessary to assign to each of the columns with 
the possible epoch of their departure, he dictated those instructions which 
of themselves alone would be a title to glory. 

It was thus that Ney, coming from the borders of Lake Constance, 
Lannes from Upper Suabia, Soult and Davoust from Bavaria and the 
Palatinate, Bernadotte and Augereau from Franconia, and the imperial 
^ard arriving from Paris, were found in line upon three parallel routes 
debouching at the same time between Saalfeld, Grera and Plauen, when 
no person in the army, nor in Germany, conceived anything of those 
movements in appearance so complicated.* 

In the same manner, in 1815, when Blucher cantoned peaceably be- 
tween the Sambre and the Rhine, and Wellington gave or received fetes 
at Brussels, both awaiting the signal to invade France, Napoleon, whom 
they believed at Paris quite occupied with ostentatious political cere- 
monials, accompanied by his guard, which had just scarcely been reformed 
at the capital, burst like lightning upon Charleroi and upon the quarters 
of Blucher, with columns converging from all points of the horizon, to 
arrive, with rare punctuality, the 14th June in the plains of Beauraowt 

^ * I except, however, % small nuinber of oiBc«rg capable of penetrating them by analofj 
with preoedents. 
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upon the borders of the Sambre, (Napoleon had not departed unta the 
12th from Paris.) 

The combinations of those two operations reposed npon a skUlful 
strategic calculation ; bat their execation was undeniably a chef d'ctuvre 
of logistics. In order to appreciate the merit of similar measures, I 
would refer, in opposition to them, to two circumstances where faults of 
logistics came near becoming fatal. Napoleon recalled from Spain in 
1809, by the preparations of Austria, and certain of having war with 
that power, despatched Berthier to Bavaria with the delicate mission of 
assembling the army, all dispersed from Strasburg to Erfurt. 

Davoust returned from this city, Oudinot ft-om Frankfort, Massena en 
route for Spain, retrograded by Strasburg upon Ulm ; the Saxons, the 
Bavarians and Wurtembergcrs quitted their respective countries. Im- 
mense distances separated thus those corps, and the Austrians, united a 
long time since, were able easily to pierce this web and to destroy or dis- 
perse the parts of it. Napoleon, justly uneasy, ordered Berthier to col- 
lect the army at Ratisbon, if the war had not commenced at his arrival, 
but in the contrary case to unite it farther in rear near Ulm. 

The cause of this double alternative was not difficult to penetrate ; if 
the war had commenced, Ratisbon was found too near the frontier of 
Austria to be designated as the place of rendezvous, for the corps might 
arrive and throw themselves separately in the midst of two hundred 
thousand enemies, by fixing the union at Ulm; the army would be sooner 
concentrated, or at least the enemy would have five or six marches more 
to make in order to reach it, which was a capital point in the respective 
situation of the two parties. 

It did not require to be a genius to comprehend the thing. Meanwhile, 
hostilities having commenced only a few days after the arrival of Berthier 
at Munich, this too celebrated major general had the simplicity to adhere 
literally to the order received, without perceiving its manifest meaning ; 
he not only persisted in endeavoring to unite the army at Ratisbon, 
but he even caused Davoust to return to that city, who had the good 
sense to fall back from Amberg in the direction of Ingolstadt. 

Happily, Napoleon, advised in twenty-four hours of the passage of the 
Inn, by telegraph, arrived like lightning at Abcnsberg, at the moment 
when Davoust was about to find himself invested, and the army cut in 
two or scattered by a mass of a hundred and eighty thousand enemies. 
It is known by what prodigies he rallied it, and triumphed in the five 
glorious days of Abensberg, of Siegenburg, of Landshut, of Eckmuhl, 
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and of Ratisbon, which repaired the faults of the miserable logistics of 
his chief of the staff. 

We shall terminate these citations by the events which preceded and 
accompanied the passage of the Danube, before Wagram ; the measures 
for causing to arrive at a given point on the island of Lobau, the corps 
of the Viceroy of Italy coming from Hungary, that of Marmont coming 
from Styria, and that of Bernadotte coming from X.inz, are less astonish- 
ing still than the famous resolution or imperial decree of thirty-one arti- 
cles which regulated the details of the passage and of the formation in the 
plains of Enzersdorf, in the presence of a hundred and forty thousand 
Austrians, and of five hundred pieces of artillery, as thongs' it had been 
a military fdte. All those masses were found united on the island the 
evening of the 4th of July, three bridges were thrown in the twinkling 
of an eye upon an arm of the Danube a hundred and forty yards wide, 
in the darkest of nights and in the midst of torrents of rain ; a hundred 
and fifty thousand' men there defiled in presence of a formidable enemy, 
and are formed before noon in the plain, at a league in advance of the 
bridges, which they covered by a change of front ; the whole in less time 
than would have been necessary for doing it in a manoeuvre of instruction 
several times repeated. In truth, the enemy had resolved to dispute the 
passage but feebly ; but this was not known, and the merit of the disposi- 
tions made was none the less manifest. 

Meanwhile, by an oversight the most extraordinary, the major general 
had not perceived, in dispatching ten copies of the famous decree, that 
by mistake the bridge of the centre had been assigned to Davoust, al- 
though he should have formed the right wing, whilst the bridge of the 
right had been assigned to Oudinot, who was to form the centre. These two 
corps thus crossed each other during the night, and but for the intelligence 
of the regiments and their chiefs, the most horrible disorder might have 
prevailed. Thanks to the inaction of the enemy, they were allowed to pass 
for a few*detachments which followed corps to which they did not belong ; 
what was more astonishing, is that after such a blunder, Berthier should 
have been decorated with the title of Prince of Wagram — this was the 
most cruel of epigrams. 

Doubtless the error had escaped Napoleon in the dictation of his 
decree ; but a chief of staff dispatching twenty copies of this order, and 
charged with the office of superintending the formation of the troops — 
should he not have perceived such a mistake ? 

Another example not less extraordinary, of the importance of good 
logistical measures was given at the battle of Leipzig. In receiving this 
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battle, backed against a defile like that of Leipzig, aod wooded prairies 
cut up by small streams and gardens, it would have been important to 
throw a grvai numljer of small bridges, to open roads for arriving at 
them, and to mark out those roads ; that would not have prevented the 
loss of a decisive battle, but a considerable number of men, cannon and 
caissons would have been saved which were abandoned for {he want of 
order and issut^s for retiring. The inconceivable explosion of the bridge 
of lindenau was c(|uaU)r the result of an unpardonable neglect on the 
part of tlie staff, which, for the rest, no longer existed in the army except 
in name, thanks to the manner in which Berthier composed it and treated 
it. Besides, it must be acknowledged that Napoleon, who perfectly un- 
derstood logistics for organizing an irruption, had never thought of a 
mcasare of precaution in case of defeat, and when he was present, every- 
body reposed upon the Emperor as though he himself had ordered every- 
thing and foreseen everything. 

Here is sulBcient for causing to be appreciated all the influence which 
good logistics can have upon military operations. 

In order to complete what I had proposed to say in writing this article, 
I should have to speak also of reconnoissances. They are of two kinds. 
The first are purely topographical and statistical ; they have for object 
the acquiring of ideas upon the country, its accidents of ground, its 
routes, defiles, bridges, <fec., of ascertaining its resources and its means of every 
kind. At this day, geography, topography and statistics have made so 
much progress that these reconnoissances are less necessary than formerly; 
meanwhile they will always be of great utility, so long as Europe shall not 
be registered : now it is probable she will never be so. There exist many 
good instructions upon these kinds of reconnoissances, to which I must 
refer my readers. 

The others are those which are ordered for assuring ourselves of the 
movements of the enemy. They are made by detachments more or less 
strong ; if the enemy is formed in presence, it is the generals or chiefs of 
the staff" who should go in person and reconnoiter him. If he be in 
march, whole divisions of cavalry may be pushed for piercing the curtain 
of posts with which he is surrounded. 

These operations are sufficiently well pointed out in a host of elemen- 
tary works, especially that of Colonel Lallemand, and in the regulatious 
for field service ; besides, we believe it our duty to reserve for the article 
following all that we have to say on the various means of penetrating 
what the enemy is doinf?. 
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ARTICLE XLII 



RBCONNOISSANCES, AND OTHER MEANS OF ASCER- 
TAINING CORRECTLY THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 

ENEMY. 



One of the most important means of well combining skillM manoeu- 
vres of war, would unquestionably be never to order them except upon 
an exact knowledge of what the enemy might be doing. Indeed, how 
are we to know what we ourselves ought to do, if we be ignorant of what 
the adversary is doing ? But, as decisive as this knowledge might be, to 
the same degree it is difficult, not to say impossible, to acquire ; and this 
is precisely one of the causes which render the theory of war so different 
from the practice. 

It is from this that come all the miscalculations of generals, who are 
educated men only, without having the natural genius for war, or without 
supplying it by the practical coup d'ail which a long experience and a k / 
great habit of directing military operations can give, yt is always easy '^ 
in leaving the walls of an academy, to make a project for outflanking a 
wing, for menacing the communication of the enemy, where you act for both 
parties at the same time, and where you dispose of them to your liking, 
either upon a geographical map or upon a fictitious plan of groumd, but 
when you have to do with a skillful, active and enterprising adversary, 
all of whose movements are an enigma, then the embarrassment com- 
mences, and it is here that all the mediocrity of an ordinary general 
shows itself. 

I have acquired so many proofs of this truth in my long career, that 
if I had to test a general, I should esteem much more him who should 
make just suppositions upon the movements of the enemy, than him who 
should make a display of theories so difficult to make well, but so easy to 
apprehend when one finds them all made. 

There are four means of attaining a judgment as to the operations of / 
a hostile army ; the first is that of an espionage well organized and lib- 
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\ orally paiil,* the secoiul is lluit of reconnoLssauces made by skillful officers 
J and li;rhl corps, the third consists in the iuformation which coald be ob- 
tained from prisoners <>f war, the fourth is that of establishing with one's 
self the Iiypotli»-MS which may bo the most probable from two different 
bas4.>s. 1 shall explain this idea farther on. Finally, there is a fifth mode, 
that of si^rnals, althon;,^h it is applied rather to indicate the presence of 
- the enemy than to jud'^e of Lis projects, it may be ranged in the eate- 
/ ^^ory with which we are occupied. 

For all that pass<?s in the interior of the hostile army, espionage seems 
the most sure. Inu-ause a reconnoissance, however well made it may be, 
can ^^ive no notion of what passes beyond the advanced guard. That is 
not sayinjr that they must not be made, for it is necessary to try all the 
means of bein;^ well instructed, but it means that the result nmst not be 
counttnl upon. It is the same with reports of prisoners of war, they are 
often useless, and it would oftener be dangerous to give credit to them. 
In every case, a skillful staff will not fail to choose certain instructed oflS- 
cers, who, charge<l with this especial service, will be able to direct their 
questions in such a manner as to distinguish among the replies what may 
be important to know. The partisans which are thrown as scouts in the 
midst of the lines of operations of the enemy, without doubt conld learn 
something of his movements ; but it is almost impossible to commnnicate 
with them, and to receive information from them. Spying, it is con- 
ceived, uiK)n a large scale, will more generally succeed ; however, it is diffi- 
cult for a spy to penetrate to the closet of the enemy's general, and be able to 
wre.-t from him the secret of his enterprises ; he will limit himself oftener 
to indicating tlie movements of which he is a witness, or those which he 
shall learn through pul)lio rumor, and when one shall receive the informa- 
tion of those movements, he will know nothing of those which supervene 
in the interval, nor (»!' the ulterior end which the enemy proposes to him- 
self; he will know well, for example, that such a corps has passed 
through Jena, directing itself upon Weimar — such another has passed 
through Gera, directing itself towards Naumburg ; but where will they 
go? What do they wish to undertake ? This is what will be very diffi- 
cult to learn even from the most skillful spy. 

When armies encamped in tents, almost wholly united, then news of 
the enemy was more certain, for parties could be pushed even within sight 
of their camp, and spies could become instructed of all the movements 

• To recommend spying will appear an imj.'.ous work to visionary philanthropists, but 
I pray them not to forget that the question is to spy the movements of an army, and not 
Of delation. 
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of those camps. But with the present orgaoization into army corps, 
which canton or bivouac, the thing has become more complicated, more 
embarrassing, and in result almost nothing. 

Espionage may render, nevertheless, good service when the army of the 
adversary is conducted by a great captain or a great sovereign, marching 
always with the major part of his forces and reserves. Such were, for 
example, the Emperor Alexander and Napoleon. When it could be 
known where they had passed, and what direction they took, without 
stopping at the details of other movements, the project they had in view 
could be nearly calculated. 

A skillful general may supply the inefficiency of all these means by 
hypotheses well laid down and well resolved in advance, and I may say it 
with a certain satisfaction, this means has seldom failed me, and I am 
rarely deceived in having recourse to it. If fortune has never put me at 
the head of an army, I have been, at least, chief of staff of nearly a 
hundred thousand men, and called many times to the councils of the 
greatest sovereigns of our day, in which it was the question to direct the 
masses of the whole of armed Europe, and I have been deceived but two 
or three times in the hypotheses I have laid down, and in the manner of 
resolving the questions which resulted from them. I am even convinced 
that every question well laid down, is almost always easy to resolve when 
one has a sound judgment. Now, as I have already said, I have con- 
stantly observed that an army being able to operate only upon the centre 
or upon one of ^ the extremities of its front of operations, there are scarce- 
ly ever more than three or four possible chances to foresee. Hence a 
mind well penetrated with these truths, and embued with good principles 
of war, can always adopt a course which provides beforehand the most 
probable chances. I shall allow myself to cite a few examples of them 
taken in my own experience. 

When, in 1806, they were yet undecided in France upon the war with 
Prussia, I made a memoir upon the probabilities of the war, and the 
operations which would have place in that contingency. 

I established the three following hypotheses : — ^Ist, the Prussians will 
await Napoleon behind the Elbe, and will make defensive war to the 
Oder, in order to await the concurrence of Russia and Austria ; 2d, in 
the contrary case, they will advance upon the Saale, resting their left upon 
the frontier of Bohemia, and defending the outlets from the mountains of 
Franconia ; 3d, or else, expecting the French by the grand route of 
Mayence, they will advance imprudently to Erfurt. 

I do not think there were any other possible chances to suppose, unless 
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it were Mieved that the PrnflBians were so badly advised as to divide 
their forces, already iDferior, upon the two directions of Wesel and of 
Mayence ; a m^Iess fault, siDce npon the first of those routes there had 
DOt appeared a French soldier since the seven years war. 

Well, those three hypotheses thus laid down, if it were asked the course 
which best suited Napoleon to adopt, was it not easy to conclude " that 
the weight of the French army, being already assembled in Bavaria, it 
was necessary to throw it upon the left of the Prussians by Grera and 
Hoff, for whatever hypotheses they should adopt, there was the Gordion 
knot of the whole campaign." \ 

Did they advance upon Erfurt? By falling upon Gtera they were cut 
<^ from their line of retreat and thrown back upon the Lower Elbe, to 
the North Sea. Did they rest upon the Saale ? By attacking tbeir left 
by Hoff and Gera, they were partially overwhelmed, and could yet be 
anticipated by Leipsic at Berlin. If they remained finally behind the 
Elbe, it was always in the direction of Gera and Hoff that it was neces- 
sary to seek them. 

Hence what importance was it to know the detail of their movements, 
since the interest was always the same ? Thus well convinced of these 
truths, I did not hesitate to announce— a month before the war — ^that it 
would be what Napoleon would undertake, and that if the Prussians 
passed the Saale, it would be at Jena and at Naumburg that they would 
fight. 

What suppositions did the Duke of Brunswick and his counsellors 
make at the same instant that I saw so accurately ? In order to credit 
it, it is necessary to read them in the works of MM. C. de W. and Kuhle 
de Lilienstern, (Operations plan an Bericht eines Augenzeugen..) 

If I recall this circumstance, already more than once cited, it is not a 
feeling of vanity which leads me to it, because I would have other cita- 
tions of this nature to make ; but I have only desired to demonstrate that 
we may often act in war after problems well considered, without pausing 
too long at the details of the movements of our adversary. If General 
Clause witz had been as often as myself in the position to weigh these 
problems, and see them resolved, he would not so much have doubted the 
efficacy of the theories of war founded upon principles, for it is those 
theories which alone will be able to serve as a guide for such solutions. 
His three volumes upon war prove evidently that in a situation like that 
in which the Duke of Brunswick was found in 1806, he would have been 
quite as embarrassed as he was as to the course which it was necessary to 
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take. Irresolation most be the accompaniment of minds which doubt 
everything. 

Returning to our subject I must confess that espionage has been singu- 
larly neglected in many modern armies, and in 1813 among others the 
staff of the Prince of Schwartzenburg not having a sou at its disposition 
for this service, the Emperor Alexander had to furnish funds from his chest 
to give to that staff the means of sending agents into Lusace to learn 
where Napoleon was. Greneral Mack at Ulm and the Duke of Brunswick 
in 1806 were no better informed ; and the French generals in Spain often 
paid dear for the impossibility of having spies and information upon what 
was passing around them. 

For information which can be obtained from flying corps, the Russian 
army is better off than any other, thanks to its Cossacks and the intelli- 
gence of its partizans. 

The expedition of the Prince Koudacheff, sent after the battle of Dres- 
den to the Prince of Sweden, and who after having swam the Elbe, march- 
ed in the midst of the French columns near Wittenburg, is an historical 
monument of those kinds of excursions. The information furnished by 
the partisans of Generals Czernitcheff, Benkendorf, Davidoff and Sesla- 
win, have rendered eminent services of the same nature. We recollect 
that it was a despatch of Napoleon to the Empress Maria Louisa, inter- 
cepted near Chalons by the Cossacks which advised the Allies of the pro- 
ject formed by the French Emperor for throwing himself upon their com 
munications with all his united forces, by basing himself on the belt of 
strong places of Lorraine and Alsace. This precious information decided 
the union of the armies of Blucher and Schwartzenburg, which all seeming 
strategic remonstrance had never succeeded in making act in concert, ex- 
cepting at Leipsic and Brienne. 

It is known also that it was information given by Seslawin to General 
Doctoroff, which prevented the latter from being overwhelmed at Borowsk 
by Napoleon who had just left Moscow with all his army to commence 
his retreat. He was not at first believed and it was necessary that Sesla- 
win, piqued, should go and carry off an officer and some soldiers of the 
g^rd, in the midst of the French bivouacs, to confirm his report. This 
information which decided the march of Kutusoff upon Malo-Jaroslawitz, 
prevented Napoleon from taking the route of Kalouga, where he would 
have found more resources, where he would have avoided the disasters of 
Krasnoi and of the Beresina, which for the rest, would have diminished 
the catastrophe without preventing it entirely. 
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Such examples however rare they may be suffice to give an idea of what 
can he expecUnl from pood partisans conducted by capable officers. 

r'J'o conclude I would sum up this article with the following truths : 
y^ 1st. 'J'liat a general oujjfht to neglect nothing in order to be infonued 
of tlu; ni«»vfmiMits of the enemy and employ to this effect reconnoissances, 
■ spies, liglit corps con<lucted by capable officers, signals, finally, instructed 
officers cliargtHl with directing at the advanced guards the interrogation 
of prisoners. 

2nd. 'fliat by multiplying reports however imperfect and contradictory 
they may be, we often succeed in separating the truth even from the 
midst of their contradictions. 

3rd. That it is necessary nevertheless to distrust these means and not 
to count too much upon them for the combination of our operations. 

4th. That in default of sure and exact information a capable general 
ought never to put himself in march without having two or three courses 
taken upon the probable hj-potheses which the respective situations of the 
armies would offer, and that those hypotheses be founded upon principles. 

I could guaranty that in this case nothing very unexpected could come 
to surprise him, and cause him to lose his senses as often happens : for un- 
less he be altogether incapable of commanding an army he ought to be 
able to make the most probable suppositions upon what the enemy will 
undertake, and to adopt in advance a course upon the one of those suppo- 
sitious, which should happen to be realized.* I could not too frequently 
repeat, that it is in like suppositions well laid down, and well resolved, 
that we recognize the true seal of military genius ; and although the num- 
ber of them be always very restricted, it is inconceivable to what degree 
this powerful means is neglected. 

In order to complete this article it remains for us to say also, what may 
be obtained by the aid of signals. 

There are several kinds of them, and at the head of all we should nat- 
urally place telegraphs. It was to the idea he had of establishing a tele- 
graphic line between his head quarters and France, that Xapoleon owed 
his astonishing success at llatisbon in 1 809. He was found yet at Paris 
when the Austrian army passed the Inn at Braunau, for invading Bava- 

♦ I shaU not be accused I think of meaning that there never happens an event in war 
which is not foreseen ; the surprises of Cremona, Bergen-op-Zoom, llochlcirch, will sufficu 
to prove the contrary. I believe merely that those events approach always more or less 
one of the hypotheses adopted or anticipated, so that one could remedy them by the sam« 
means. 
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ria and piercing his cantonments. Informed in twenty-four hours of what 
passed at two hundred and fifty leagues from him, he threw himself in- 
stantly into his carriage and eight days afterwards he was conqueror in 
two battles under the walls of Ratisbon ; without the telegraph the cam- 
paign would have been lost : this fact suffices for appreciating its im- 
portance. 

It has been imagined also to use the portable telegraph, and to my 
knowledge, the first idea of it belonged to a Russian merchant who had 
brought it from China. These telegraphs manoeuvred by men on horse- 
back posted upon heights, seem to be able to carry in a few minutes orders, 
from the centre to the extremities of a line of battle, as well as the reports 
of the wings to head quarters. Repeated trials were made, but the pro- 
ject was abandoned without my knowing the reasons for it. Those com- 
munications could be in truth but very brief, and cloudy weather might 
make them sometimes uncertain : meanwhile as the vocabulary of similar 
reports could be reduced to a score of phrases, for which it would be easy 
to have conventional signs, I think that the mode should not be despised, 
though even we should be obliged to send the duplicate of its transmis- 
sions, by officers capable of well rendering verbal orders. Wg would al- 
ways gain rapidity thereby. 

A trial of another nature was attempted in 1794, at the battle of Fleu- 
rus, where General Jourdan employed an aeronaut for reconnoitering and 
naking signals of the movements of the Austrians. I do not know wheth- 
er he had occasion to congratulate himself on this trial, which was not 
again renewed, although it was pretended at the time that it had assisted 
in the victory, which I very much doubt. It is probable that the difficul- 
colty of having an aeronaut all ready to make his ascension at the mo- 
ment when it should be opportune, that of observing well what passes be- 
low when one has thus ventured in the air, and the instability of the winds 
may have caused this renunciation of the means. By maintaining the bal- 
loon at an inconsiderable jelevation, by placing in it an officer capable of 
judging of the movements of the enemy, and by perfecting a small num- 
ber of signals which might be expected from it, are circumstances in 
which we might perhaps obtain some fruit from it. The smoke of the ar- 
tillery however, the difficulty of distinguishing to which party belong the 
columns that one sees moving like troops of Lilliputians, will always render 
those reports very uncertain : an aeronaut would have been sufficiently 
embarrassed to decide at the battle of Waterloo if it were Grouchy or 
Blucher who arrived by St. Lambert ; but in cases where armies are less 
mingled and more distinct, it seems that this means might be sometimes 
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tarned to account What is certain is that I was convinced upon the 
steeple of Gautsch, at the battle of Leipsic of the fruits which one may 
derive from sach an observation ; and the aid de camp of the Prince de 
Schwartzenbarg whom I conducted there, coold not deny that it was oar 
solicitations which decided the prince to leave the confined place between 
the Pleisse and the Elster. Doubtless one is more at his ease upon a stee- 
ple than in a frail aerial car, but one does not always find steeples situated 
in such a manner as to be able to overlook the whole field of battle, and 
they cannot be transported at will. It would besides remain for Messrs. 
Green or Garnerin to tell us how objects are seen at five or six hundred 
feet of perpendicular elevation. 

There is a kind of signals more substantial, which are those given by 
fires lighted upon tha elevated points of a country : before the invention 
of the telegraph they had the merit of being able to bear rapidly the news 
of an invasion, from one end of the country to the other. The Swiss use 
them for calling the militia to arms. They are also used sometimes for giving 
the alarm to winter cantonments, in order to assemble them more promptly : 
they are used all the better to this end that two or three variations in 
the signals suffice for indicating to the corps d'armeef upon which side the 
enemy menaces the quarters most seriously, and upon what point they 
ought to effect their rendezvous. For the same reasons these signals might 
be suitable upon the coasts against descents. 

Finally there is a last species of signals which are given to troops in ac. 
tion by the aid of military instruments ; as they do not bear directly upon 
the subject we treat, I shall limit myself to observing that they are better 
perfected in the Russian army than any where else. But at the same time 
acknowledging of what importance it would be to find a sure means of im- 
pressiag a spontaneous and simultaneous movement upon a mass of troops 
in accordance with the sudden will of its chief, it must be owned that this 
will yet be a long time a difficult problem to resolve : and apart from the 
case, of a general hurrah impressed upon the whole line by the charge step 
repeated gradually it will ever be difficult to apply signals by instruments, 
to other use than to skirmishers : even these general hurrahs are rather the 
effect of a transport of the troops than the result of an order : I have 
seen but two examples of them in thirteen campaigns. 



.CHAPTER VI I. 



THE FORMATION OP TROOPS FOR COMBAT,^ 
AND THE SEPARATE OR COMBINED EM- 
PLOYMENT OF THE THREE ARMS. 



Two essential articles of the tactics of battles remain for us to examine : 
the one is the manner of disposing the troops in order to conduct them to 
combat, the other is the employment of the different arms. Although these 
objects belong to logistics and to secondary tactics, it must be owned 
meanwhile that they form one of the principal combinations of a general- 
in-chief when it is the question to deliver battle ; hence it necessarily em- 
ters into the plan that we have proposed to ourselves. 

Here doctrines become less fixed, and ono falls back of compulsion into 
ihe field of systems : it is not therefore without astonishment that we have 
seen quite recently one of the most celebrated modern writers, pretend 
that tactics is fixed, but that strategy is not, whereas it is the contrary. 

Strategy is composed of invarible geographic lines, the relative import- 
ance of which is calculated upon the situation of the hostile forces, a sit- 



* AU that which concerns formations belongs rather to logistics than to tactics ; but £ 
bav« thought this chapter thus written seyen years ago, could well remain as it was. for 
the formation depends upon the employment, and the employment depends also a Uttle 
vpon the formation most familiar to an army. 
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aation which can never lead but to a small Dumber of variations, since the 
hostile forces are foand divided or collected either upon the centre, or 
upon one of the extremities. Nothing is more possible than to subject ele. 
ments so simple to rules derived from the fundamental principle of war, 
in spite of the efft)rts of fastidious writers to perplex the science in endeav- 
oring to render it too abstract and exact. It is the same with the combina- 
tions of orders of battles, which can be subjected to maxims equally referable 
to the general principle. But the means of execution that is to say the tac- 
tics properly so called, depend upon so many circumstances, that it is im- 
possible to give rules of conduct for the innumerable cases which may 
present themselves. To be assured of this, it is sufficient to read the 
works which succeed each other every day upon these portions of the mili- 
tary art without any being able to agree ; and if we bring together two 
distinguished generals of cavalry or of infantry, it is very rare that they 
succeed in having a perfect understanding as to the most suitable method 
of executing an attack. Add to this the enormous difference which exists 
in respect to the talents of chiefs in their energy in the moral of the 
troops, and we shall be convinced that the tactics of execution will forever 
be reduced to contrary systems, and that it will be a great deal if one suc- 
ceeds in laying down a few regulating maxims, which prevent the introduc- 
tion of false doctrines into the systems that shall be adopted. 



ARTICLE XLIII 



THE POSTING OF TROOPS IN LINE OF BATTLE. 



After having defined in Article 31, what should be understood by the 
line of battle, it is proper to say in what manner they are formed, and how 
the different troops should be distributed in them. 

Before the French revolution, all the infantry, formed by regiments and 
brigades, were found united into' a single battle corps, subdivided into 
first and second lines which had each their right and left wings. The 
cavalry was ordinarily placed on the two wings, and the artillery, yet very 
leavy at this epoch, was distributed upon the front of each line (they 
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dragged sixteen pounder guns, and there was no horse artillery). Then 
the army always encamping united, put itself in march by lines or by ^ings, 
and as there were two wings of cavalry and two of infantry, if they march- 
ed by wings they formed thus four columns. When they marched by lines, 
which was especially suitable in flank marches, then they formed but two 
columns, unless, through local circumstances, the cavalry or a part of the 
infantry had encamped in a third line, which was rare. 

This method simplified logistics, since the whole disposition consisted 
in saying : " You will march in such a direction, by lines or by wings, by 
the right or by the left." They seldom deviated from this monotonous, 
but simple formation, and in the spirit of the system of war they followed 
it was the best they could do. 

The French determined at Minden, to try a different logistical disposi- 
tion, by forming as many columns as brigades, and opening roads for con- 
ducting them abreast upon a given line, which they could never form.* 

If the labors of the stoS were facilitated by this mode of encamping 
and marching by lines, it must be owned that, applied to an army of a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand men, this system would produce 
columns without end, and that routs would often occur like that of Ros- 
bach.f 

' The French Revolution brought about the system of divisions, which 
broke the too great unity of the old formation, and gave fractions capa- 
ble of moving on their own account upon all kinds of ground, which was 
a real benefit, although they fell perhaps from one extreme into another, 
by returning almost to the legionary organization of the Romans. Those 
divisions, composed ordinarily of infantry, artillery and cavalry, manoeu- 
vred and fought separately ; whether they were extended beyond measure 
for causing them to live without magazines, or whether they had the 
mania for prolonging their line, with the hope of outflanking that of the 
enemy, we often see seven or eight divisions of which an army is com- 
posed, march abreast upon as many routes at four or five leagues from 
each other ; the head-quarters was placed at the centre without other re- 
serve than five or six slender regiments of cavalry of three or four thou- 
sand horses ; so that if the enemy chanced to unite the bulk of his forces 
upon one of those divisions and defeat it, the line was found pierced, and 
the general-in-chief, having no infantry reserve in hand, saw no other re- 
source than to put himself in retreat to rally his scattered forces. 



* Chapter 15 of the treatise upon grand operation!. 
^ Chapter 4 of the same work. 
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Bonaparte, in his first Italian war, remedied this inconvenietioe as nnidi 
by the mobility and rapidity of his manceuTreB, as in uniting always the 
bulk of his divisions upou the point where the decisive blow was to be di- 
rected. 

When he was placed at the head of the State, and saw each day 
increase the sphere of his means and that of his projects, Napoleon com- 
prehended that a stronger organization was necessary ; he took then a 
mean term between the ancient and the new system, at the same time 
preserving the advantage of the division organization. He formed inithe 
campaign of 1800, corps of two or three divisions, which he placed xmdss 
lieutenant generals for forming the wings, the centre or Uie reserve of the 
army.* 

This system was definitively consolidated at the camp of Boulogne, 
where were organized {Xirnianent army corps, under marshals who com- 
manded three divisions of infantry, one of light cavalry, and from thirty- 
six to forty pieces of artillery, with sappers. They were as many little 
armies proper to form, at need, any enterprise by themselves. The heavy 
cavalry was united into a strong reserve, composed of two divisions of 
cuirassiers, four of dragoons, and one of light cavalry. The grenadiers 
unitcnl and the guard formed a fine reserve of infantry ; later, in 1812, the 
cavalry was orfraniz(Hl into corps of throe divisions, in order to give more 
unity to tlio cvor incroasini; niasso? of this arm. 

It must bo ownod. tliis ornranization loft little to be desired, and that 
grand army, whioli olfoctoil such groat things, was soon the type upon 
which all Iviropo was modolod. 

Somo miliiary nion, droaminir of the pcrfoctibility of the art, would 
have dosirod tjiat tlio infantry division, calltHl scmiotimos to fi«rht by itself, 
wero increased from two hriir.ulos to thnv, because this number, gives a 
ceutreand two winirs, which is of a manil'ost advantage, since without it 
the number two gives for centre an opoi)in,L(, an interval, and that the 
fractions forming tlie wings, deprived of central support, could not 
operate separately with the same security. Besides that, the number 
three permits two brigades to be engagcnl, and have one in reserve which 
evidently augments the disposable forces for the decisive shock. But if 
thirty brigades, formed in ten divisions of three brigades each, are better 
than distributed into fifteen divisions of two brigades, it would be neces- 



• Thus the army of the Rhine was composed of the right wing, under Lecourbe. three 
diyislons ; of the centre, under St. Cyr, three divisions ; and of the left, under St. Su- 
sanne, two divisions ; the general-ln-chief had besides three diriaioni as a reeerre, under 
his immediate orders. 
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sary, to obtain this division organization, 'par excellence, to augment the 
in&ntry by a third, or to reduce the divisions of the corps d'armee to two 
instead of three, which would be a more real evil, since the corps d'armee 
being oftener called to fight alone than a division, it is to it especially 
that the number three is the most suitable.* 

As for the rest, the best organization to give to an army entering the 
field, will be for a long time a logistical problem to resolve, because of the 
difficulty that is experienced in maintaining it in the midst of the events 
of the war, and the incessant detachments which they more or less neces- 
sitate. 

The grand army at Boulogne, which we have just cited, is the 
most evident proof of it. It seemed that its perfect organization should 
have secured it from every possible vicissitude. The centre under Marshal 
Sonlt, the right under Davoust, the left under Ney, the reserve under Lan- 
oesi presented a regular and formidable battle corps of thirteen divisions 
of "hteutry, without counting those of the guard and of the united grena- 
diers. Besides that, the corps of Bernadotte and Marmont, detached to 
the right, and that of Augereau detached to the left, were disposable for 
acting upon the flanks. But from the passage of the Danube at Donau- 
wert, all was disordered ; Ney, at first reinforced to five iiivisions, was 
reduced to two ; the main body was dislocated, part to the right, a part 
to the left, so that this fine order of battle became useless. 

It will ever be difficult to give au organization at all stable ; mean- 
while events are not always as complicated as those of 1805, and the cam- 
paign of Moreau in 1800, proves that the primitive organization can, to a 
oertain point, be maintained, at least for the bulk of the army. To this 
end it seems that the organization of the army into four fractions, viz : 
tjro wings, a centre, and a reserve, is the only rational one ; the composi- 
tion of those fractions may vary according to the strength of the army, 
but in order to be able to maintain it, it will be indispensable to have a 
certain number of divisions out of line, to furnish the necessary detach- 
ments. Those divisions whilst they are detached, could reinforce the one 
or the other of those fractions which should be the most exposed to re- 
ceive or to strike great blows ; or else they would be employed either 
upon the flanks of the main body, or to double the reserve. Each of the 

* Thirty brigadAB formed into fifteen dirisions of two brigades each, would engage only 
flftoea brigades as a first line ; whilst that those thirty brigades, formed into ten dirisions 
of thxM brigades, would give twenty brigades as a first line, and ten as a second. But 
then tt is necessary to diminish the number of diyisions, and to hare only two in each 
r d'mrmee^ which would be otijeetionable, sinoe the army eorpe are oftener required to 
UTTO alone than the diyision. 



\ 
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four grand fractions of tlic main bmly may only form a single oiMB'if ' 
three or four divisions, or else be dividwl into two corps of two diTiriipBi. 
in this last case we should have seven corps, by counting but one Iar1ii9' 
reserve ; but it would be necessary that the latter should always iMbms 
thriH? divi:$ions, in onler that the centre and the wings have each Hiflir ^ 
reserve. ^^ 

In forming thus seven corps, if we had not always some out of line :te 
detachments, it would often happen that the corps of the two e xlr eu iUk B 
would be found detached, so that there would remain for each wing but 
two divisions, from which it would be necessary even at times to detaeh 
still a brigade to flank the march of the army, in such a manner that 
there would remain no more than three brigades, which does not constitiilo 
a very strong order of battle. 

These truths lead to the belief that an organization of the line of battie 
into four corps of three divisions of infantry and one of light cavaliy, be- 
sides three or four divisions destined for detachments, would beioB IMb> 
ject to variations than one of seven corps of two divisions. 

For the rest, as all depends in these kinds of arrangements, on the 
strength of the army and the units which compose it, as much as on the 
nature of its enterprises, there result many variations which it would take 
too much space to detail here, and I will confine myself to tracing on the 
accompanying plate, tlie principal combinations which a formation would 
present, according as the divisions should be of two or three brigades, and 
the corps of two or three divisions. I have traced there the formatioc 
for two corps of infantry upon two lines, either one behind the other, or 
one by the side of the other. The latter leads us to examine if it can 
ever be suitable to place thus two corps the one behind the other, as Na- 
poleon has often done, especially at Wagram. I believe that with the 
exception of the reserves, this system could only be apj^lied to a position 
of expectation, and by no means to an order of combat; for it is much 
preferable that each corps have in itself its second line and its reserve, 
than to accumulate several corps under different chiefs. However well 
disposed a general may be to sustain one of his colleagues, it will ever be 
repugnant to him to divide his forces to that effect, and when, instead of a 
colleague, he shall see in the commander of the first line but an envied rival, 
as happens only too often, it is probable that he will not furnish with haste 
the succors of which it might be in need. Besides that, a chief whose com- 
mand is spread upon a long extent, is much less sure of his operations, 
than if he had only embraced half of this front, and when he would find 
in exchange in greater depth, the support which might be necessary to 
him. 



11 wadd be MOMMyat IbmI tiiat tiie battafioiis ebod^^ bave 1000 
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II order to complete this sketch, it will be seen by the table 
low much this question of the best formation is subordinate to 

of the army, and how complicated it is. 
carcely be regulated now a days, by the enonnous masses put 
)m 1812 to 1815, where we have seen one army form fourteen 

had from two to five divisions. With such forces, it is incon- 
b nothing can be imagined better than an organization by 
of three divisions ; eight of these corps would be destined for 
attle, and there would remain six as well for detachments as 
ng such points of this line as should be judged suitable. But 
s system to armies already very respectable of one hundred 
ous^nd men only, we can scarcely employ divisions of two 
here Napoleon and the Allies employed entire army corps, 
if we destine nine divisions to form the main body, that is to 
' wings and the centre, and design six others for the reservo 
itual detachments, there would be necessary fifteen divisions 
igades, which would number one hundred and eighty battalions, 
ents are of three battalions each. Now this supposes already 

hundred and forty-five thousand foot, and an army of two 
msand combattants. 

iments of two battalions it would require, it is true, but a 
1 tweotj battalions, or ninety-six thousand foot, but if the 
ive only two battalions, then the force of the latter ought to 
I to a thousand men, which would always give an hundred and 
flaad foot, and an army of a hundred and sixty thousand men. 
latioDS alone prove how much the system of formation of in- 
ODs influence that of the grand fractions. 



Hhas two wings, a centre, and a reseivc, in all four principal fractions, 
detachments. 
te ywUxa fonnatioiis which can be given to infantry : 
iBt In Beghnents of two Battalions of 800 men each. 



two diviidona besides 


DivisiouH 


Brigades 


Batt:iliou3 




Tor detachments, - 


11 


8iJ 


= 72,000 men 


tfareedh^ons besides 










Tor detachments, - 


15 


30 


120 


= 96,000 men 


iBMeoftwodivis-) 
^Kfatachmentd, \ 


14 
2 


2S 
4 


^12S 


=103 ,000 men 



} of three Battalions, Brigades of six Battalions. 

•hmnli, 1 11 DirUiou I n BrindM 1 189 BatUltoni I =106,000 ima 
io. IS " 80 ^ 180 " =144,000 •• 

I If " las " |l9i ** |=164,00« " 

Jiere is added a quarter for cavalry, artillery and sappers, the 
Jnee varioos foimations may be calculated, 
ly to obaenre that regiments of two battalions of 800 men would 
le end of two or three months camnaign. If they have not three 
be neoenuy at least that the battalions should have 1000 men. 
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If an army does not exceed a hundred thoosand men, the formation in 
divisions, as in 1800, would be better perhaps than that by coq)s. 

After having sought the best mode for giving a somewhat stable or- 
ganization to battle corps, it will not be out of place to examine whether 
this stability is desirable, and whether we do not better deceive the enemy 
by frequently changing the composition of corps and their position. 

I do not deny this last advantage, but it is possible to hannomze it 
with that which procures approximate stability in the order of battle. 
If we unite the divisions destined for detachments with the wings and the 
centre, that is to say, if we compose those fractions of four divisions, in- 
stead of three, and if at times we add one or two divisions to that one of 
the wings which should be the most probably destined to the principal 
shock, we shall have at the wings corps which will be nominally of four 
divisions, but which by detachments will ordinarily have but three, and at 
times might be reduced to two, whilst that the opposite wing, reinforced 
by a part of the reserve until the concurrence of five divisions, would pre- 
sent a sufficiently marked difiference, in order that the enemy shoold never 
know exactly the real force of the fractions of the main body which he 
would have before him. There would be by this means more unity in the 
orders of movements of the stafiF, more facility for daily expeditions, and 
in the mean time not enough regularity to allow the enemy to know 
always precisely with whom he would have to do. I perceive, however, 
that I am engaged too far in an arena into which I ought not even to 
enter. It is for governments to decide those questions which merit a ma- 
ture examination, and ought to make the object of an instruction for the 
* staff*; instruction, nevertheless, which should not impose absolute chains 
on the generalissimo, who ought always to have the power to regulate his 
forces according to his particular views, and the extent of the enterprises 
which he should form. 

Definitively whatever may be the force and the number of the sub- 
divisions or fractions of the army, the organization by cor'ps d'armee^ will 
remain probaby a long time the normal type with all the great continen- 
tal powers, and it is on this truth that the line of battle should be cal- 
culated. 

If the distribution of the troops in them is different from what it for- 
merly was, the line of battle itself has also undergone some changes which 
result from the reserves, and the light cavalry attached to the various 
corps of infantry. Formerly it was composed ordinarily of two lines, now 
it is composed of two lines, with one or several reserves. But in latter 
times the European masses which encountered each other became, 
80 considerable, that the corps d'armee^ themselves formed upon two lines, 
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being found often placed the one behind the other, formed thus four lines ; 
and the corps of reserve being formed also in the same manner, there re- 
sulted frequently, even six lines of infantry, and several of cavalry, a for- 
mation good perhaps for a preparatory position, but which is too deep for 
battle. 

However that may be, the classic formation, if this name can be given 
it, is still, for the infantry, that upon two lines ; the more or less confined 
extent of the field of battle, and the forces of the armies could well give 
rise sometimes to a deeper formation, but this will always be an exception, 
or used for a last effort, for the order upon two lines besides the reserves, 
appearing to suffice for solidity, and giving more forces fighting at a time, 
seems also the most suitable. 

When the army possesses a permanent corps as an advanced guard, this 
corps could also be formed in advance of the line of battle, or withdrawn 
to the rear for augmenting the reserve,* but as has already been said else- 
where, that rarely happens after the manner of the present formations, 
and the mode of combining the marches they require ; each wing of the 
army has its own advanced guard, and that of the main body finds itself 
quite naturally furnished by the troops of the army corps which should 
march in front ; when the army arrives in presence, those divisions re- 
enter into their respective battle positions. Often even the reserves of 
cavalry are found almost entirely in the advanced guard, which does not 
prevent their taking the post assigned them, at the moment of delivering 
battle, either from the nature of the ground, or from the views of the 
general-in-chief. « 

After what we have just explained, our readers will be assured that the 
methods followed since the revival of the art of war and the invention of 
gunpowder until the French Revolution, "have undergone great changes 
through the present organization, and that in order to appreciate well the 
wars of Louis XIV, of Peter the Great, and of Frederick II, it is neces- 
sary to refer them to the system adopted in their time. 

However, a part of the ancient methods can still be employed, and if, 
for example, the position of the cavalry on the wings is no longer a fun- 
damental rule, it might be good for an army of fifty or sixty thousand 
men, especially when the centre is found upon a ground less suitable to this 
arm than the one or the other of the extremities. It is generally the cus- 

* The adraxiced guard b«ing ererj day exposed in face of the enemy, and forming eren 
the rear guard, when it is the question to retrograde, it seems but just, at the moment of 
11m battle, to gire it a less exposed post than that in front of the line of battle. 
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torn to attach one or two brigades of light cavalry to each of the infantry 
corps ; thoac in the centre place it in preference behind the line, those of 
the win*^ may place it upon their flanks. With regard to the reserves 
of this arm, if it be sufficiently strong for organizing three corps, to the 
etui thut the centre and each of the wings have its reserve, it would be an 
order as perfect as could be desired. In default of that, we could dis- 
pose this reserve in two columns, the one at the point where the centre is 
connected with the right, the other between the centre and the left ; these 
columns could thus arrive with the same facility upon every point of the 
line which should be menaced.* 

The artillery, now more movable, is indeed as formerly distributed 
upon the whole front, since each division has its own. Meanwhile it is 
well to observe that, its organization being perfected, we can better dis- 
tribute it according to need, and it is ever a great fault to scatter it too 
much. There exists, for the rest, few positive rules upon this distribution 
of artillery, for who would dare to counsel, for example, to block up a 
gap in a line of battle, by placing a hundred pieces in a single battery, 
far from the whole line, as Napoleon did with so much success at Wa- 
gram ? Not being able here to enter into all the details of this arm, we 
will limit ourselves to saying : 

1. That horse artillery ought to be placed upon the ground where it 
can be moved in every direction. 

2. That foot artillery, especially that of position, would be better posted, 
on the contrary, upon a point where it would he covered by ditches, or 
by hedges which would secure it against a sudden charge of cavalry. I 
need not say that, in order to preserve to it its greatest effect, we should be 
careful not to post it upon too elevated eminences, but rather upon flat 
grounds or slopes like a glacis ; this is what every sous-lieutenant ought 
to know. 

3. If the horse artillery be principally joined to the cavalry, it is well, 
however, that each army corps have its own, for gaining rapidly a point 
essential to occupy. Besides that, it is proper that there be some of it in 
the artillery reserve, in order to be able to direct it with more prompti- 
tude to the succor of a menaced point, (general Benningscu had cause to 
congratulate himself at Eylau for having united fifty-eight pieces in re- 
serve, for they contributed powerfully to re-establishing affairs between the 
centre and the left where his line chanced to be broken. 



* It is well uuderstood that this position supposes a ground farorable for that 
itesl condition of eyery well combined order of battle 
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4. If one be on the defensive, it is proper to place a part of the batte- 
ries of heavy calibre upon the front, instead of holding them in reserve, 
since it is the object to batter the enemy at the greatest possible distance, 
in order to arrest the impulsion of his attack and to scatter confusion in 
his oidmnns. 

6. In the same condition it seems suitable, that apart from the reserve, 
the artillery be equally distributed upon the whole line, since one has an 
equal interest in repelling the enemy upon every point ; this, meanwhile, 
is not rigorously true, for the nature of the ground, and the evident pro- 
jects of the enemy, might necessitate the carrying of the bulk of the 
artillery upon a wing or upon the centre. 

6. In the offensive it may be equally advantageous to concentrate a 
very strong artillery mass upon a point where we should wish to direct a 
decisive effort, to the end of making a breach in the hostile line, which 
woold facilitate the grand attack upon which might depend the success 
of the battle. 

Having to treat here only of the distribution of the artillery, we shall 
speak farther on of its employment in combats. 



ARTICLE XLIV. 



THE FORMATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF INFANTRY. 



The infantry is, without contradiction, the most important arm, since it 
forms the four-fifths of an army, and it is it which carries positions or de- 
fends them. But if it must be admitted that next to the talent of the 
general it is the first instrument of victory, it must be owned also that it 
finds a powerful support in the cavalry and artillery, and that without 
their assistance it would often find itself much exposed, and able only to 
gain half successes. 

We shall not evoke here the old disputes upon the shallow and the deep 
order, although the question, which was thought to be decided, is far from 
being exhausted, and placed in a point of view which permits the resolv- 
ing it by examples and probabilities, at least. The war with Spain and 
ibe battle of Waterloo have renewed the controversies relative to the ad 
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vmntagos of fire, or the ahallovr order, over the impalfuon of colamns of 
attack, or tlie deep order ; we shall express our opinion farther on. 

In the meantime we must not be misunderstood ; it is do longer the 
(]uestion now to dispute whether Lloyd was right in wishing to give to the 
infantry a fourth rank armed with pikes, to the end of offering a greater 
shook in moving upon the enemy, or more resistance in receiving his at- 
tack ; every experienced military man acknowledges in our day, that 
there is already sufficient difficulty in moving with order, battalions de- 
pl(»yed in three dosed ranks, and that a fourth rank would add to this em- 
barrassment, without adding the least thing to their strength. It is aston- 
ishing that Lloyd, who had made war, should have insisted so much upon 
this material force ; for the contact is very rarely sufficiently close, in 
onler that this mechanical superiority be put to the test ; and if these 
ranks turn their backs, it is not the fourth that will restrain them. This 
augmentation of a rank diminishes, in the defensive, the front and the fire, 
whilst that in the offensive, it is far from oflfering the mobility and the 
impulsion which arc the advantages of columns of attack. We might affirm 
even that it will diminish that impulsion, for it is more difficult to cause 
eight hundred men to march in line of battle with four full ranks than in 
three, although there be a quarter less extent of front : the difficulty of 
the jointing of the two middle ranks, amply makes up for this slight 
diffiTonco. 

Lloyd has not been much more happy in the choice of the means 
which he proposes for diminishing the inconvenience of narrowing the 
front ; it ia so absurd that we cannot conceive how a man of genius 
could have imagined it. ITe would deploy twenty battalions, leaving be- 
tween each of them a hundred and fifty yards, that is to say, an interval 
equal to their front ; we may imagine what would become of those bat- 
talions all disunited and isolated at such a distance, leaving between 
them twenty gaps where cavalry could penetrate in strong columns, to 
take them in flank, and sweep them like. dust before the wind. 

The question, we have said, no longer consists in discussing upon the 
augmentation of the number of ranks of a line, but merely to decide 
whether it ought to be composed of deployed battalions, acting only by 
their fire, or rather of columns of attack formed, each of a battalion 
ployed upon the two platoons of the centre, and acting only by their im- 
pulsion and their impetuosity. 

Several modem writers have treated these matters with sagacity, with- 
out any one of them succeeding to present any thing conclusive, becanse 
in tactics all is much more subjected to unexpected events, to sudden in- 
spirations, to the moral, and to individualities. Guibert was the mo^t 
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doqaent advocate of the shallow order and of fires, and a hundred victo- 
riot of the late wars has given it a hundred denials. The Marquises of 
Ohambray and Ternay have approached the same questions, and have 
given birth to doubts without resolving them. The course of tactics of 
the latter presents nevertheless, for orders of battle especially, valuable 
developments, not for prescribing absolute rules, but for familiarizing us 
with the different combinations which may result from them ; this is all 
the advantage that can be promised from a tactical work.* 

General Okounief^ in his argued disquisition upon the three arms, has 
not shown less penetration, nor obtained less success. Perhaps he has 
not been sufficiently conclusive and has allowed yet some uncertainty to 
hover over the solution of the problem. Like his predecessors, he has 
not enquired whether the French columns, repulsed by the fire of the de- 
ployed English, were not masses much too deep, instead of being merely 
oolomns of a single battalion, like those of which we have just made men- 
tion, which would constitute a capital difference. 

I shall resume the points of view which the question presents. 

There exist, in fact, but five modes in forming troops for encouiteriag 
Uie enemy. 

1. As skirmishers ; 

2. Into deployed lines, either continuous or checker-wise, {en erhi- 

3. In lines of battalions ployed upon the centre of each battalion ; 

4. In deep masses ; 

5. In small squares 

The skirmishers are an accessorary, for they ought only to cover the 
Une properly so called by favor of ''the ground, to protect the march of 
tte columns, to fill up the intervals, or defend the approaches of a post. 

These divers modes of formation are thus reduced to four systems : 
the shallow order, or the one deployed into three • ranks : the hJalf deep 
erder, formed of a line of battalions in columns of attack upon the centre, 
or of squares by battalions ; the mixed order where the regiments should 
be in part deployed, and partly in columns ; finally, the deep order, com- 
posed of heavy columns of battalions, deployed the one behind the other 

The order deployed upon two lines, with a reserve, was formerly gen- 
erally used, it is especially useful in the defensive. Those deployed lines 
■lay be continuous, formed checker-wise, {en echiquier^) or in echelons. 



* The PrnSiiUn Major Decker, has written in Oennan. a work equally good to eonsult, 
the title cf Tiicties of the Three Arme ; bnt it preeents a system of mauM too ae- 
lOlatad. In France M. Jaquinot has also giyen a good elementary eooTM. 
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The ofder by which each battalion of a line is foand formed in coIamB 
of attack bj divisions upon the centre, is more concentrated ; it is in 
some sort a line of small colnmns, (like the figure 5 of the opposite 
pUte.) 

In the present regolation of three ranks, the battalion haring four di- 
Tisions,* this column would present twelve ranks in depth, which gives 
perhaps too many non-combattants, and too mach exposure of artillery. 
To diminbh these inconveniences, it has been proposed, whengrer it 
should be desired to employ infantry in columns of attack, to fovm it 
into two ranks, to place but three divisions of each battalion behind 
each other, and to deploy the fourth as skirmishers in the intervals of the 
battalions and upon the flanks, but to rally them behind the three di- 
visions, if the enemy's cavalry chanced to charge. (See figure 6.) Eadi 
battalion would have by this means two hundred more shots, besides those 
which the increase, by a third, of the front would give by puttiiig the 
third rank in the first two. Thus there would be in fact but a depth of 
six men, and we should obtain one hundred files front, and four hoiidred 
shots for each tolumn of attack of a battalion. 

There would thus be strength and mobility united.! A battalion of 
eight hmndred men, formed, after the method in use, into column of four 
divisions, presents about sixty files to each division, and the first alone 
firing by two ranks, there would be but one hundred and twenty shots to 
furnish for each of the battalions thus placed in line, whereas, accordmg 
to the mode proposed, there would be four hundred delivered. 

But whilst seeking the means of obtaining more fire at need, it is im- 
portant to recollect also that the column of attack is not destined to fire, 
and that it ought to reserve this means for a desperate case ; for, if it 
commences to lire in marching upon the enemy, its impulsion will become 
null, and the attack will fail. Besides that, this reduced order would be 
advantageous only against infantry, for the column of four sections of 
three ranks, forming a kind of solid square, is better against cavalry. 
The Arch-Duke Charles was fortunate at Essling, and especially at Wa- 

• The word division, employed to expresg four or flye regiuMiiits, as well as for designaiins 
two platoons of the same battalion, creates a confusion in tactioal language whi«h it would 
l>e important to abolish. It is to the regulations alnne that this right is reserved. 

t In the Russian army, they take the skirmishers from the third rank of each eompany 
or division, whioh ret'.uoes the column to eight ranks instead of twelve, and procures more 
mobility. But for facility in rallying the skirmishers in column, perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to employ for them the entire fourth division ; one would then have nine ranks, or 
three divisions ef three ranks each, against infantry, and the full oolumn of twelve raokii 
against cavalry. 
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gram, in having adopted this last order, which I proposed in my chapter 
upon the general principles of war published in 1807 ; the brave cavalry 
of Bessieres could do nothing against those little masses.* 

In order to give more solidity to the column proposed, we could in 
truth call in the skirmishers and reform the fourth section ; but there 
would always be but two ranks, which would present much less resistance 
against a charge principally upon the flanks. If for diminishing this in- 
convenience, we wish to form square, many military men think that in 
two ranks it would offer less consistency still than the column. Mean- 
while the English squares were of only two ranks at Waterloo, and in 
spite of the heroic efforts of the French cavalry, there was .but a single 
battalion broken. 

I have explained all the parts of the process ; it remains for me to ob- 
serve that if it were desired to adopt the formation in two ranks for the 
column of attack, it would be difficult to preserve that in three ranks 
for deployed lines, an army being scarcely able to have two modes of 
formation, or at least to employ them alternately on the field of battle. 
Hence what European army (if we except the English) could be risked 
to deploy in lines of two ranks ? It would be necessary in this case 
never to move but in column of attack. 

I conclude from thence that thesystem employed by the Russians and the 
Prussians, that of forming the column of four divisions in three ranks, 
of which one could at need be employed as skirmishers, is that which is 
generally applicable to all situations, whilst that the other of which 
we have spoken is suitable only in certain cases, and would require a 
double mode of formation. 

Independently of the two orders above mentioned, there exists a mixed, 
which Napoleon employed at the Tagliamento, and the Russians at Eylau ; 
their regiments of three battalions deployed one in first line, and formed 
the other two behind this one, upon the platoons of its extremities, (fig. 2, 
same plate.) 

This regulation, which belongs also to the semi-profound order, is 
Ruitable, in fact, for the offensive-defensive, because the troops deployed 
in first line resist a long time by a murderous fire, the effect of which al- 
ways somewhat shakes the enemy ; then the troops, formed in column, 



* M. de WagDer seems to call in question that I contributed to the adoption of this for- 
mation. His Royal Highness, the Aroh-Duke himself, assured me of it in the meanwhile, 
in 1814 ; for, in the Austrian as well as in the French rcgulation8. it was uRed only for the 
attitcks of posts, and not for lines of battle. 
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can debouch through the iiitervals and throw thomseivei upon him with 
Bucccjis. IVrliaps wc» could augiiicut the advantage of tliis formation by 
placing the two battalioits of the wings upon the same line as that of the 
a^utre, which would be diploytd in ^uch a maimer that the first divisions 
of those battalions would l>e in line. There would thus be a half bat- 
talion more for each regiment iu the first line, which for fire would not 
be inconsiderable ; but it might be feared tiiat those divisions putting 
themselves in condition for firing, the two battalions kept iu column to 
be launched upon the enemy would be less easily disposable. However, 
there are many cases where such an order would be advantageous, it is 
sufficiently so for rendering it a duty to indicate it. 

The order in very deep masses is certainly the least suitable, (fig. 3.) 
We have seen in the late wars, divisions of twelve battalions deployed 
and compressed behind each other, forming thirty-sLx crowded and accu- 
mulated ranks. Such masses are exposed to the ravages of artillery, diminish 
mobility and impulsion, without adding any strength. This was one of 
the caiLses of the small success of the French at AVaterloo. If the 
column of Macdonald succeeded better at Wagram, it paid dearly for it, 
and but for the success of the attacks of Davoust and of Oudinot " upon 
the left of the Arch-Duke, it is not probable that it would have came out 
victorious from the position iu which, for a moment, it saw itself placed. 

When it is decided to risk such a mass, it is necessary, at least, to take 
care to establish upon each flank a battalion marching by files, in order 
that if the enemy chanced to charge in force upon those flanks, it would 
not oblige; the column to halt, (see fig. 3 ;) protected by those battalions 
which will face to the enemy, it will be able at least to continue its march 
to the object assigned it, otherwise this great mass, battered by converging 
fires to which it has no means of oi)posing even a proper impulsion, will 
be put in disorder like the column at Foutenoi, or broken as the Mace- 
donian phalanx was by Pauhis -Emilias. 

Squares are good in plains and ag»iust an enemy superior in cavalry. 
They were made formerly very large, but it is acknowledged that the 
square by regiment is the best for the defensive, and the square by bat- 
talion for the offensive. AVe can, according to circumstances, form them 
into perfect squares or into long squares, in order to present a 
greater front, and obtain more fire on the side from whence the 
enemy is expected to come, (see fig. 8 and 9.) A regiment of three bat- 
talions would easily form a long square by breaking the middle battalion 
and causing each half battalion to move, the one to the right, and the 
other to the left. 

In the wars with Turkey, squares were almost exclusively employed, 
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because hostilities took place in the vast plains of Bassarabia, of Molda- 
via and of Wallachia, and the Turks had an immense cavalry. But, if 
operations have place in the Balkan or beyond, and if their feudal caval- 
ry give place to an arm organized in the European proportions, the im- 
portance of squares will diminish, and the Russian infantry will show all 
its superiority in Romelia. 

Be that as it may, the order in squares by regiments of battalions ap- 
pears suitable to every kind of attack, whenever there is a superiority in 
cavalry, and we manoeuvre on even ground, favorable to the charges of 
the enemy. The long square, applied especially to a battalion of eight 
platoons, of which three should march abreast, and one upon each of the 
sides, would be better for moving to the attack than a deployed battalion ; 
it would be less suitable than the column proposed farther back, but there 
would be less wavering and more impulsion than if it marched in a de- 
ployed line ; it would have, moreover, the advantaee for being in condition 
against cavalry. 

It would be diflScult to affirm that each of those formations are always 
good, or always bad ; but it will be admitted, at least, that it is an incon- 
testable rule that, for the offensive, there is necessary a mode which should 
unite mohility, solidity^ and impulsion^ whilst for the defensive there is 
wanted solidity united to the greatest possible fire. 

This truth admitted, it will remain to decide whether the bravest offen- 
sive troops, formed in columns and deprived of fire, will hold out long 
against deployed troops having twenty thousand musket shots to send it, 
and j^ble to deliver i it two or three hundred thousand in five minutes. 

In the late wars, we have often seen Russian, French and Prussian 
columns, carry positions at the support arms, without firing a shot ; it is 
the triumph of impulsion and of the moral effect which it produces, but 
against the murderous fire and the sang froid of the English infantry, 
columns have not had the same success at Talavera, at Busaco, at Fuente 
di Onor, at Albuera, and still less at Waterloo. 

Meanwhile, it would be imprudent to conclude from thence that this 
result should cause the balance to incline decidedly in favor of the shallow 
order and of fire ; for, if the French were accumulated in all these affairs 
into masses too profound, as I have more than once seen with my own 
eyes, it is not astonishing that enormous columns, formed into deployed 
and wavering battalions, battered in front and flank by a murderous fire, 
and assailed on all sides, have experienced the fate which we have pointed 
out above. But would the same result have taken place with cx)lumn8 
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of attack formed each of a single battalion plojed upon the ceutre accord- 
ing to rule ? I do not think so, and in order to judge of the decided 
superiority of the shallow or firing order, over the half deep order, or that 
of offensive impulsion, it would be necessary to witness repeatedly what 
would hap|)en to a deployed line which should be boldly attacked by an 
enemy thus formed, (fig. G of plate 2.) As for myself, I can affirm that, in all 
the actioiLs in which I have been, I have seen these little columns succeed. 

Moreover, is it easy to adopt another order for marching to the attack 
of a position ? Is it possible for this purpose to conduct an immcDse line 
in deployed order and firing ? I believe that every one will pronounce 
for the negative : to throw twenty and thirty battalions in line, executing 
a fire by tile or by platoon, with the object of crowning a position well 
defended, is to arrive there in disorder like a flock of sheep, or rather it 
is never to succeed. 

What ought we to conclude from all that we have just said ? let. That 
if the deep order is dangerous, the semi-profound order is excellent for 
the offensive. 2d, That the column of attack by battalions is the best order 
for carrying positions, but that is is necessary to diminish as much as pos- 
sible its depth, to give more fire at need, and to diminish the efiect of the 
enemy's fire ; it is proper, moreover, to cover it by many skirmishers, and 
to sustain it by cavalry. 3d, That the deployed order as first line, with 
the second in column, is that which is the best suited to the defensive. 
4th, That the one and the other may triumph according to the talent a 
general shall have for employing seasonably his disposable forces, as we 
have said in treating of the initiative, in Article 16 and Article 31. 

In truth, since tills chapter was written, the numerous inventions which 
have had place in the art of destroying men would he able to militate in 
favor of the deployed order, even for moving to the attack. However, it 
would be difficult to anticipate the lessons which it is necessary to look 
for from experience alone, for despite all that rocket batteries, the howit- 
zers of Sclirapnel or of Bourman, and even the guns of Perkins, could 
offer redoubtable ; I own that I should have difficulty in conceiving a 
better system for leading infantry to the assault of a position, than that 
of the column by battalions. Perhaps it will even be necessary to give 
back to the infantry the casques and cuirasses that it wore in the fifteenth 
century, before throwing it upon the enemy in deployed lines. But if we 
return decidedly to this deployed system, it would be necessary, at least, 
in marching to the attack to find a more favorable means than that of 
long continuous linp-«i, and to adopt either columns at distances for deploy- 
ing on arriving at the enemy's position, or lines broken en echiquiery or 
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fioally the march iu battle by the flank of platoons, operations all more 
or less dangerous in front of an adversary who knows how to profit from 
them. Meanwhile, as we have said, a skillfnl general can, according to 
cirr^umstances and localities, combine the employment of the two systems. 
If experience has proved to me long since that one of the most difiSr 
cult problems of the tactics of war was the best mode of forming troops 
for going to combat, I have found out also that to resolve this great pro- 
blem in an absolute manner, and by an exclusive system, is a thing im- 



In the first place, the nature of countries difier essentially. There are 
those where we can manoeuvre two hundred thousand men deployed, as in 
Champagne ; there are others, like Italy, Switzerland, the valley of the 
Rhine, the half of Hungary, where we could scarcely deploy a division 
of ten battalions. The degree of instruction of the troops in all kinds of 
manoeuvres, their armament and their national character, could also have 
an influence upon formations. 

By favor of the great discipline of the Russian infantry, and of its in- 
struction in manoeuvres of every species, it is possible that they may suc- 
ceed in moving it in great lines with sufficient order and harmony for 
causing it to adopt a system which would, I think, be impracticable with 
the French or the Prussians at this day. My experience of this kind has 
taught me to believe everything possible, and I am not of the number of 
orthodox persons who admit but one same type and one same system for 
all armies, as for all countries. 

In order to approach the nearest possible to the solution of the pro- 
blem, it seems to me then that we ought to seek — 

(a) The best mode of moving in sight of the enemy, but still out of 
reach of his shot ; 

(b) The best mode of advancing to the attack ; 

(c) The best order of defensive battle. 

Whatever solution may be given to these questions, it appears to me 
suitable, in every case, to exercise the troops : — 

1. In the march in columns of battalions upon the centre, for deploy- 
ing, if desired, within reach of the musket, or for advancing on the 
enemy, even with the columns, if it be necessary ; 

2. In the march in deployed and continuous lines, by eight or ten bat- 
talioDS at a time ; 

3. In the march en ediiquier of battalions deployed, which offer broken 
lines more easy to move than long continuous lines ; 
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4. Id the march id advaDce by the flaDks of platooDs ; 

5. Id the march Id advaDce by soiall squares, either Id lioe or en eJii- 
quiir; 

6. Id the chaoges of froot, by meaDs of these various methods of 
marching ; 

T. Id the changes of frout executed by colunms of platoons at fiill dis- 
tances, iD order to reform without deployment ; a means which is more 
expeditious thau the other modes of chaogiDg froDt, aDd which is better 
adapted to all kiDds of ground. 

Of all the modes of moviug io advance, the march by flanks of platoons 
would be the easiest if it did DOt offer some danger ; on level ground it 
answers marvellously, on rough grouud it is the most coDvenient. It has 
tlio inconvenience of much fracturing the line ; but by habituating the 
chiof's and the soldiers to it, by dressing well the guides of platoons, and 
the directing colors, all confusion could be avoided. The only objection 
which could be offered to it would be the fear of exposing the disjointed 
platoons to the danger of a rush of cavalry. I do not deoy the dai^r, 
but it caD be avoided either by. being well watched by the cavalry, or by 
not employing this order too near the enemy, but only for crossing the 
first part of a great space which should separate the two armies. At the 
least sign of the approach of the enemy, the line could be reformed in a 
second, since there would only be necessary the time required for*a 
pliitoon to place itself by file in line at the marching step. However, 
whatever precautions we may take, it must nevertheless be confessed that 
this niancDuvre could only be employed with troops well disciplined and 
well exercised, but never with militia or young soldiers. I have never 
seen it used before the enemy, but only in manoeuvres ; and for the 
changes of front especially, it was employed with success. We could 
always try it in the great annual manoeuvres. 

I have also seen tried, marches in lines of battalions deployed en ecfii- 
quier ; these marches did very well, whilst those in full or continuous 
lines were always horribly bad. The French, especially, have never 
known how to march well in deployed lines. Perhaps those marches eu 
echiquier would be found also dangerous in case of an unexpected charge 
of cavalry ; we could, however, employ them for the first moment of the 
march, to the end of rendering it more easy, then the second echiquier s 
could enter in line with the first before assailing the enemy. Besides, 
by placing but a small distance between the echiquiers it would be always 
easy to form the line at the instant of a charge, for it must not be for- 
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gotten that the echiquiers do not constitute two lines, but a single one, 
which has been divided in order to avoid the wavering and the disorder 
of a march in continuous line. 

The best formation for charging seriously the enemy is not less diffi- 
cult to point out. Of all the trials which I have seen made, that which 
appeared to me to succeed the best was the march of twenty-four bat- 
talions upon two lines of columns by battalions formed upon the centre 
for deploying ; the first line went at the charge step upon the enemy's 
line, and arrived within twice the range of musketry, it deployed in the 
march. The company of voltigeurs of each battalion was deployed as 
skirmishers, the others were formed, then commenced a sustained fire by 
file ; the second line of columns followed the first, and the battalions 
which composed it threw themselves at the charge step through the in- 
tervals of the companies which were firing. This was done, in truth, 
without an enemy, and it seemed that nothing could have resisted this 
double e£fect of the fire and of the column. 

Besides those lines of columns, there are yet three other means of mov- 
ing to the attack in semi-deep order. 

The first is that of lines mingled with deployed battalions and bat- 
talions in column upon the wings of those deployed, of which we have 
q)oken at page 297. The deployed battalions and the first divisions of 
those in column would fire at half musket range, and afterwards throw 
themselves upon the enemy. 

The second is to advance with the deployed line, and firing, to within 
half musket range, then to throw the columns of the second line through 
the intervals of the first. 

The third is the echelon order, mentioned on page 213, and in figure 
11 of plate 1. 

Finally, the last mode is to advance entirely in deployed order, by the 
sole ascendant of the fire until one of the two parties retreat, which ap- 
pears almost impracticable. 

I cannot affirm which of those modes would be the most suitable, for 
I have seen nothing of the like in the field. In fact, in war, I have never 
seen anything in the combats of infantry, but battalions deployed before- 
hand, which commence firing by platoon, then engaging by degrees a fire 
by file ; or else by columns marching fiercely upon the enemy, which fled 
without awaiting the shot, or which repuls^ those columns before the 
actual meeting, either by its firm continuance or by its fire ; or, finally^ 
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by taking) itself, tbe oflensive by advaociDg to the rencoanter.* It is 
scarcely but in villages and defiles that I have seen real melees of infan- 
try in columu, the beads of which encountered with the bayonet ; in 
battle position I have never seen the like. 

However it may be with regard to these controversies, we could not 
too often repeat, it would be absurd to reject' the fire of musketry, as 
well as to renounce semi-profound columns, and the imposing an absolute 
system of tactics for all countries and against all nations indiscriminate- 
ly, would be to ruin an army. It is less the mode of formation than the 
well combined employment of the different arms which will give the vic- 
tory ; I except fr« m it, nevertheless, columns too deep, which should be 
proscribed by all theories. 

We will terminate this dissertation by recalling, that one of the most 
essential points for conducting infantry to the combat, is to secure our 
troops from the fire of the enemy's artillery as much as possible ; not in 
withdrawing them unseasonably, but by profiting by the inequalities of 
the ground, or other accidents which are found before them, in order to 
shelter them from the batteries. When we have arrived under the fire of 
musketry, then shelters are not to be calculated upon ; if we be in con- 
dition to assail, we must do so ; shelters are suitable only, in this case, for 
skirmishers and for defensive troops. 

It is sufficiently important, generally, to defend villages which are 
upon the front, or to seek to carry them if we be the assailant ; but it is 
equally necessary not to attach an undue importance thereto, forgetting the 
famous battle of Hochstaedt : Marlborough and Eugene seeing the bulk 
of the French infantry buried in the villages, forced the centre and took 
twenty-four battalions, sacrificed to guard those posts. 

For the same reason it is useful to occupy clumps of trees or copses, 
which may give a support to that one of the two parties which is the 
master of them. They shelter the troops, conceal their movements, pro- 
tect those of the cavalry, and hinder that of the enemy from acting in 
their proximity. 

The skeptic Clausewitz was not afraid to sustain the contrary maxim, 
and under the singular pretext that he who occupies a wood acts blindly, 
and discovers nothing of what the enemy is doing, he presents their de- 
fense as a fault of tactics. Blinded himself, probably, by the results of 



•I haye often seen, also, great combats where the half of the infantry was engaged by pla- 
toon as skirmishers; but that enters into the category of battalions engaged in an irregn- 
iar file firing. 
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the battle of Hohenlinden, the author is too prone to confound here the 
occupation of a wood in the line of battle with the fault of throwing a 
whole army in a vast forest without being master of the issues, either of 
the front or of the flanks ; but he must never have seen a combat who 
denies the incontestable importance of the possession of a wood situated 
in proximity with a line that he wishes to defend or attack. The part 
which the park Hougeumont played in the battle of Waterloo is a great 
example of the influence that a post well chosen and well defended can 
have in a combat ; in advancing his paradox, M. Clausewitz had forgot- 
ten the importance which woods had in the battles of Hochkirch and of 
KoUin. But we have already dwelt too long upon this chapter of the 
in&ntry, it is time to speak of other arms. 



ARTICLE XLV. 



THE CAVALRY. 



The formation of the cavalry, subjected to nearly the same controvep- 
sies as that of the infantry, has been subjected also to the same uncer- 
tainty, and the too much vaunted treatise of the Count de Bismark, has 
not done much to clear them up. As we have been scarcely better settled 
mpon its employment, I shall be permitted to submit what I think of it 
to the decision of generals habituated to conducting it. 

The employment which a general-should make of cavalry, naturally 
depends a little on the relative strength of that of the enemy, either in 
number or in quality. Nevertheless, whatever modification those varia- 
tions may induce, a cavalry inferior, but well conducted, may always find 
occasions to do great things, so decisive is the proper moment in the emr 
ployment of this arm. 

The numerical proportion of the cavalry t« the infantry has much 
varied. It depends upon the natural disposition of nations, whose in- 
habitants are more or less fit to make good horsemen ; the abundance 
and the quality of the horses also exercise a certain influence. In the wars 
of the revolution, the French cavalry, though disorganized, and very in- 
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fferior to that of the Aostrians, served marvelloasly. I saw, in 1796, in 
the army of the Rhine, what they pompously called the reserve of caval- 
ry, and which formed scarcely a feeble brigade, (fifteen handred horses.) 
Ten years afterwards I saw those same reserves fifteen or twenty 
thoasand horses strong, so much had ideas and means changed. 

As a general thing, we may admit that an army in the field ought to 
have a sixth of its force in cavalry ; in moontainons coantries, a tenth 
is sufficient. 

The principal merit of the cavalry lies in its rapidity and its mobility; 
we might add even in its impetuosity, if it were not feared to see a false 
application made of the last quality. 

However important it may be in the ensemble of the operations of a 
war, the cavalry could not defend a position without the assistance of 
infantry. Its principal object is to prepare or to finish the victory, to 
render it complete by taking prisoners and trophies, by pursuing the 
enemy, by rapidly carrying succor to a menaced point, by breaking thie 
shaken infantry, finally by covering the retreats of the infantry and the 
artillery. This is why an army, wanting in cavalry, rarely obtains great 
successes, and why its retreats are so difficult. 

The mode and the moment most suitable for engaging the cavalry, be- 
longs to the coup d'aiil of the chief, to the plan of battle, to what the enemy 
is doing ; and to a thoasand combinations too numerous to mention 
here. We shall indicate then their principal features. 

It is acknowledged that a general attack of cavalry against a line in 
good order, could not be attempted with success unless sustained by in- 
fantry and much artillery, at least at a certain distance. It was seen 
at AVaterloo how much it cost the French cavalry for having acted 
against this rule, and the cavalry of Frederick experienced the same 
fate at Kunersdorf. We may, nevertheless, find ourselves called upon to 
engage the cavalry alone ; but, in general, a charge upon a line of infan- 
try which should already be found engaged with the adverse infantry, is 
that from which we could expect the most advantages ; the battles of 
Marengo, of Eylau, of Borodino, and ten others, have proved this. 

Meanwhile there is a case in which the cavalry has a decided superiori- 
ty over infantry ; it is when there falls a beating rain or snow, which 
wets the arms and deprives the infantry of its fire ; the corps of Auge- 
reau had a cruel proof of it at Eylau, and the left of the Austrians ex- 
perienced the same fate at Dresden. 

Great charges are also executed with success against infantry, when 
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we should have already succeeded in shaking it by a fearful fire of artil- 
lery, or in any other manner. One of the most remarkable charges of 
this kind was that of the Prussian cavalry at Hohenfriedberg, in 174J), 
(see Treatise of Operations.) But every charge against squares of good 
infantry not broken, must fail. Great charges are made for carrying the 
batteries of the enemy, and facilitating for the masses of infantry the 
means of crowning his position ; then it is necessary that the infantry 
be in condition to sustain them without delay, for a charge of this nature 
has but an instantaneous effect, of which it is necessary to profit briskly 
before the enemy drive back your cavalry disunited. The fine charge of 
the French upon Gosa, at the battle of Leipsic, 16th of October, is a 
great example of this kind. Those which they executed at Waterloo 
with the same object, were admirable, but without results, for want 
of support. In the same manner the audacious charge of the feeble 
cavalry of Ney upon the artillery of the Prince Hohenloe, at the 
battle of Jena, is an example of what may be done in such a case. 

Finally, general charges are made against the enemy's cavalry for 
driving it from the field of battle ££hd returning afterwards against his 
battalions with more liberty. 

The cavalry could be launched with success for taking the hostile line 
in flank or in reverse, at the moment of a serious attack, which the in- 
fantry should execute in front. If it be repulsed, it can return at a 
gallop, and be rallied upon the army ; if it succeed, it may cause the niin 
of the hostile army. It is rare that it is given this destination, and I 
do not see, nevertheless, what obstacle there could be to it, for cavalry 
weU conducted could not be cut off, even when it should find itself in rear 
of the enemy. For the rest, this is the part which belongs especially to 
irregular cavalry. 

In the defensive, the cavalry can equally obtain immense results, by 
engaging at the proper moment a hostile body of troops, which, having 
approached the line should be ready to penetrate it, or w\Vh should 
already have pierced it ; it could in this case re-establisk ulTairs, and 
cause the destruction of an adversary shaken and disunited even by its 
first successes ; a fine charge of the Russians at Eylau, and the English 
cavalry at "Waterloo proved this. Finally, the especial cavalry of the 
army corps make timely charges, either for favoring an attack, or for 
profiting from a false movement of the enemy, or in order to finish his 
defeat in a retrograde movement. 

It is not so easy to determine the best mode of attack, it depends upon 
the object that is proposed, and other circumstances which have an in- 
fluence upon the choice of the moment. There are four modes of charg- 
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ing ; in colomns at distance, in lines at the trot,* in lines at the gallq>, 
finally at a helter-skelter, (a la tiebandcule .*) all may be employed with 
BuccesB. In the charge en murailie or in line, the lance offers incontesta- 
ble advantages ; in melees, the sabre is better, perhaps : hence conies the 
idea of giving the lance to the first rank which is to break, and the sabre 
to the second, which is to finish by partial struggles. 1'he firing with 
the pistol is suited only to advanced posts in a charge as foragers, or 
when the light cavalry wishes to harrass the infantry and draw its fire, 
in order to favor a more serious charge. As for carbine firing, we 
scarcely know what it is good for, since it requires the whole tro<^ 
to halt in order to fire deliberately, which will expose it to a certain de- 
feat if it bo attacked boldly. It is skirmishers only who are able to fire 
running. 

We have just said that all the modes of charging could be equally 
good. Meanwhile it is necessary to guard against believing that impe- 
tuosity is always decisive in a shock of cavalry against cavalry. The 
fast trot on the contrary appears to me the best gait for charges in line, 
because here everything depends upon harmony, steadiness and order, 
conditions which we do not find in charges at a gallop. These are suitable 
especially in charges against artillery, because it is more important to 
arrive quickly than to arrive in order. For the same reason, with caval- 
ry armed with sabres, we may throw ourselves at a gallop at two 
hundred paces against a hostile line which awaits us steadily. But if 
we have a cavalry armed with lances, the fast trot is the true gait, for 
the advantage of this arm depends above all upon the preservation of 
order ; as soon as there is a melee, the lance loses all its value. 

When the enemy comes upon you at a fast trot, it does not seem pru- 
dent to run upon him at a gallop, for you arrive all disunited against a 
compact and close mass, which will pass through your disjointed squad- 
rons. There would only be the moral effect produced by the apparent au- 
dacity of your charge which would be favorable to you ; but if the enemy 
appreciate it at its just value you will be lost, for in the physical and nat- 
ural order, success ought to be for the compact mass against lioi-scMuen 
galloping without harmony. 

In charges against infantry, the Mamelukes and the Turks have suffi- 
ciently proved the importance of impetuosity ; where the lancers or the 

* When I speak here of charges in lines, there is no contradiction with vrhat I bare 
advanced elsewhere; it is comprehended that the question here is not great depicyed 
lines, but brigades, or divisions, at the most. A corps of several uivisions will form upon 
the ground in several echelon columns, the head of which for each will be two cr tliree 
regiments deployed for the charge. 
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cuirassiers at the trot will not penetrate, no cavalry will pierce. It is 
only against infantry much shaken, or whose fire could not be kept up, 
that the impetuous charge can have any advantange over the trot.* In 
order to force good squares, cannon and lancers are necessary, better still 
cuirassiers armed with lances. For charges as foragera or helter-skelter, 
so frequent in the daily recounters, it is necessary to imitate the Turks or 
the Cossacks : these are the best examples that can be taken : we shall 
return to this subject. 

Whatever system is employed for going to the shock, a recognized truth 
for all possible charges is, that one of the best means of succeeding is to 
know how to throw at the proper time some squadrons on the flanks of 
the enemy's line which is to be assailed in front. But in order that this 
manoeuvre should obtain a full success, in charges of cavalry against cav- 
ahry especially, it is necessary that it be executed only at the instant when 
the lines come to be engaged, for a minute too soon or too late the effect 
would probably be nothing : thus it is that the greatest merit of an officer 
of cavalry consists in this exact and rapid coup d'ceiL 

ITie armament and the organization of cavalry have been the subject of 
many controversies, which it would be easy to reduce to a few truths. The 
lance is, as has just been said the offensive arm for a troop of horsemen 
charging in line, for it attains an enemy that could not approach them ; 
but it may be well to have a second rank or a reserve armed with sabres, 
more easy to handle when in a melee, and when the ranks cease to be uni- 
ted. Perhaps it would even be better still to cause a charge of lancers to 
be sustained by an echelon of hussars, who penetrating the hostile line 
after -them, would better finish the victory. 

The cuirass is the defensive arm par excellence. The lance, and the cui- 
rass of strong leather doubled, or a buffalo hide, seems to me the best ar- 
mament for the light cavalry ; the sabre and the iron cuirass for that the 
heavy cavalry. Some experienced military men incl'me even to arming 
the cuirassiers with lances, persuaded that such a cavalry, very similar to 



* M. Wagnen opposes to me the opinion of experienced horsemen who prefer the fall 
gallop commenced at two hundred yards. I know that many horsemen think so, but I 
know also that the most distinguished generals of that arm incline for charges at the trot. 
Lasalle. one of the most skillftd of those generals, said one day in seeing the enemy's caT- 
alry runing up at a gallop — " These are lost people ! " and those squadrons were indeed 
orerwhelmed at a slow trot. As for the rest, personal bravery has more influence upon 
stocks and melees than the different gaits ; the f uU gallop has against it only, the leading to 
dispersion and the change of the shock into a melee, which can be avoided with the char^ 
ges at a trot. On the other hand the much talked of momentum, the only advantage Of 
the gallof), if but a phantom to Mghten inexperienced troopers. 
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the ancient men at arms, woald overturn all before it It is certain tbat ^ 
lance would suit them better than the mosketoon, and I do not see what 
should prevent giving them weapons similar to those of the light cavalry. 
With ropard to the amphibious troop, dragoons, opinion will ever be 
divided ; it is certain that it would be useful to have some battalions of 
mounted infantry, which could anticipate the enemy at a defile, to defend 
it in retreat, or to scour a wood ; but to make cavalry of infantry, or a 
Boldier who would be equally proper for either arm, appears a difficult 
thing : the fate of French foot dragoons would seem to have sufficiently 
proved it, if on the other side the Turkish cavalry had not fought with 
the same success on foot as on horseback. It has been said that the 
gpreatest inconvenience of dragoons arises from the circumstance that you 
are obliged to preach to them in the morning that a square cannot resist 
their charges, and to teach them in the evening that a footman armed with 
a gun ought to overcome all possible horsemen : this argument is more spe- 
cious than true, for instead of preaching to them maxims so contradictory, 
it would be more natural to tell them, that if brave horsemen can break a 
square, bra;i^ufantry can also repulse that charge ; that the victory does 
not-dcpend always upon the superiority of the arm, but rather upon a 
thousand circumstances ; tbat the courage of the troops, the presence of 
mind of tho chiefs, a seasonably made manceuvre, the effect of the artillery 
and the fire of musketry, the rain, the mud even, have contributed to 
ch(?cks or successes ; but that in general, a brave man on foot or on horse- 
back oujrlit to heat a poltroon. By inculcating these trutlis to dragoons, 
they will be abh^ to believe themselves superior to their adversary, either 
when employ vmI as infantry or when cliarging as liorsemen. It ^s thus that 
the Turks and Circassians act, whose cavalry often dismount to light in 
the woods or beliind a slielter gun in hand. Meanwhile, it cannot be con- 
cealed, good chiefs and good soldiers are necessary to carry the education 
of a troop to that degree of perfection. ' 

However that may be, a regiment of dragoons attached to each corps 
d'armee of infantry or cavalry, as well as to an advanced or rear guard, 
could be very useful ; whilst that forming whole divisions of dragoons is 
reducing them to the impossibility of being employed as infantry in the 
small number of unexpected cases where that would become necessary. 
It would then be better to make lancers of them. 

All that has been said in respect to the formation of infantry may be 
applied to the cavalry, saving the following modifications. 

1 . Lines deployed checkerwise, or in echelon are much more suitable to 
cavalry than full lines ; whilst that in the infantry the order deployed en 
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echtquier would be too broken, and dangerous if cavalry chanced to pene- 
trate and take the battalions in flank ; the disposition en echiquier is sure 
only for preparatory movements previous to the contact with the enemy, 
or for lines in columns of attack able to defend themselves alone in 
every direction against cavalry. Whether we form the echiquier , or pre- 
fer full lines, the distance between the lines ought to be sufficiently great 
in order that they should not reciprocally drag each other on in case of a 
check, in view of the rapidity with which tiiey are rallied if the charge 
is unfortunate. It is merely well to observe that, in the echiquier, the 
distance may be less than in the full line. In no case, could the second 
line be full. It ought to be formed in columns by divisions, or at least to 
leave in it openings for two squadrons which we ploy in columns on the 
flanks of each regiment, in order to facilitate the passage of the troops 
rallied. 

2. In the order in columns of attack upon the centre, the cavalry should 
be by regiments, and the infantry only by battalions. To comply well 
with this order, regiments of six squadrons are then necessary, in order 
that in ploying upon the centre by divisions they may be able to form 
three. If they have only four squadrons, they would then only form two 
lines. 

3. The column of attack of cavalry should never be compact like that 
of infantry, but at full or half squadron distance, with a view to having 
ground for separating and charging. This distance is only intended for 
troops thrown out to* combat ; when they are in repose behind the line they 
can be closed together in order to cover less ground and to diminish the 
space which they would have to pass over in order to engage, provided, 
nevertheless, that those masses shall be under shelter or out of reach of 
cannon. 

4. An attack on the flank being more to be feared in cavalry than in 
a combat of infantry against infantry, it is necessary to establish, upon 
the extremities of a line of cavalry, some squadrons in echelon by pla- 
toons, in order that they be able to form, by a right wheel or a left wheel 
against the enemy who should come to disturb the flank. 

5. For the same motive it is essential, as has already been said, to know 
how to throw seasonably some squadrons upon the flanks of a line ot 
cavalry which we are about to attack ; if there be irregular cavalry pre- 
sent, it is especially for that we ought to use it in the combat, because 
for this use it is worth as much and perhaps more than the regular. 

An important observation also is that, in th6 cavalry ^specially, it i^ 
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well that the commander-in-chief extend in depth rather than in length. 
For example, in a division of two brigades which shoald deploy, it woald 
not be expedient that each brigade shoald form a single line behind the 
other, bat rather that each brigade shoald have a regiment in first line, 
and one in the second : thas each anit of the line will have its own re- 
serve behind it, an advantage which cannot be misanderstpod, for events 
pass so quickly in charges, that it is impossible for a general officer to be 
master of two deployed regiments. 

It is true that in adopting this mode each general of brigade will have 
the dispositioi of his reserve, and that it would bo well, nevertheless, to 
have one for the whole division ; for this reason it is believed that 
five regiments for a division is very suitable for cavalry. If it is wished 
to engage in line by brigades of two regiments, the fifth serves as general 
reserve behind the centre. If it is wished, we may also have three regi- 
ments in line, and two in column behind each wing. 

Is it preferred, oi the contrary, to take a mixed order by deploying 
but two regiments at a time, keeping the remainder in colunm, in this 
case, we have also a suitable order, since three regiments formed by di- 
visions behind the line cover the ianks and the centre, at the same 
time leaving intervals for passing the first line if it is beaten. (See fig. 
10, plate 3.) 

Two essential maxims are generally admitted for combats of cavalry 
against cavalry : the one is, that every first line ought to be sooner or 
later led back, for, in the supposition even that it should have made the 
most fortunate charge, it is probable that the enemy, by opposing to it 
fresh squadrons, will force it to rally behind the second line. The other 
maxim is, that with equal merit in the troops and chiefs, the victory will 
remain to him who shall have the last squadrons in reserve, and who 
shall know how to launch them at the proper moment upon the Hanks of 
the hostile line, already engaged with his. 

It is upon these two truths we shall be able to form a just idea of the 
system of formation most suitable for conducting a heavy body of cavalry 
to the combat. Whatever order may be adopted, it is necessary to guard 
against deploying large bodies of cavalry in full lines; for they are masses 
difficult to handle, and if the first is driven back, the second will be 
dragged along with it without being able to draw a sabre. To the num- 
ber of a thousand proofs that the late war has give us of this, we will 
cite the attack executed by Nansouty in columns by regiments, npon the 
Prussian cavalry deployed in advance of Chateau-Thierry. 
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In the first edition pf this treatise I opposed the formation of cavalry 
upon more that two lines ; bat I have never intended to exclude several 
lines en echiquier or in echelon, nor reserves formed in columns ; I wished 
to speak only of cavalry deployed for charging en murailley and the lines 
of which uselessly accumulated the one behind the other, would be swept 
away as soon 9^ the first should chance to retreat^ 

For the rest, in cavalry more still than in the infantry, the moral 
ascendancy does a great deal ; the coup d'ceil and the sang froid of the 
chief^ the intelligence and bravery of the soldier, whether in the melee, or 
for rallying, procure victory oftener than such or s^ch another formation. 
Meanwhile, when we can unite these two advantages, we are only the 
more sure of conquering, and nothing could legitimize the adoption of a 
mode recognized as vicious. 

The history of the late wars (1812 to 1816) has renewed also ancient 
controversies for deciding if cavalry fighting in line can triumph in the 
long run over irregular cavalry, which avoiding all serious engagement 
flies with the speed of the Parthian, and returns to the combat with the 
same vivacity, limiting itself to harrassing the enemy by individual 
attacks. Lloyd has pronounced for the negative, and several exploits 
of the Cossacks against the excellent French cavalry seems to confirm 
his judgment ;t but we must not be deceived, and think that it would be 
possible to execute the same things with disciplined light cavalry, which 
we should launch as foragers against squadrons well united. It is the 
constant habit of moving in disorder which causes irregular troops to 
know how to direct all their individual efforts towards a common end ; 
the best exercised hussars will never approach to the natural instinct of 
the Cossack, of the Tscherkes or of the Turk. 

If experience has proved that irregular charges may bring about the 
defeat of the best cavalry in partial combats, it is necessary to acknowl- 
edge also the impossibility of counting upon helter-skelter charges in 

* M. Wagnw, in order to combat this assertion, eites the battle of Ramilies, where 
Marlboroogh conquered by a grand cavalry charge in lines, without interrals, against the 
Vrench m echiQuiar. But, if my memory serves me, I think that the allied eavalry was at 
first formed en tcUguier on two lines; the true cause of the snoeess was that Marlborou^;h, 
teeing that Villeroi had paralyzed the half of his army behind Anderkiroh and the Oette, 
had the good sense to draw thirty-eight squadrons from that wing in order to reinforce 
his left, which had thus twice as many cavalry as the French. As for the rest, 1 willingly 
admit many exceptions to a maxim which I do not give as more absolute than all other 
ma xim s of cavalry tactics, a tactics as changeable as that arm. 

t When I speak of the excellent French cavalry, I mean to speak of its impetuous 
bravery, and not of its perfection; for it does not approach the Russian or the Qerman 
•avalry, either in equitation, in organisation, or in the care of its horses. 
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pitched battles, npon which depends often the fate of a whole war. Such 
a charge conld without doubt aid an attack in lines) but alone it would 
produce nothing important. "We ought then to consider those irregular 
charges as a powerful auxiliary in the daily rencounters of cavalry, and 
as a useful accessory in decisive shocks. 

From all that which precedes, we ought to conclude', in my opinion, 
that for battles, a regular cavalry, furnished with long arms, and for 
petty warfare, an irregular cavalry armed with excellent pistols, with 
lances and with sabres, will ever be the best organization for this impor- 
tant branch of the service of war. 

For the rest, whatever system we adopt it appears not less incontesta- 
ble that a numerous cavalry, whatever be its nature, ought to have a 
great influence upon the results of a war ; it can carry to a distance 
terror into the ranks of the enemy ; it captures convoys, blockades the 
army, thus to speak, in its positions ; renders its communications difficalt, 
if not impossible ; disturbs all harmony in its enterprises and in its 
movements. In a word it procures almost the same advantages as a ris- 
ing in mass of the people, by caiTying confusion upon the flanks and 
upon the rear of an army, and by making it impossible for its general to 
calculate anything with certainty. 

Every organization, then, which should tend to double the strength of 
the cavalry, in case of war, by incorporating militia into it, would be a 
good system ; for those militia, aided by a few good squadrons, will be 
able at the end of some months' campaign, to make good partizans. 
Without doubt those militia will not have all the qualities which the 
warlike and wandering populations possess who pass, thus to speak, their 
lives on horseback, and whose first instincts are those of petty warfare; 
but they will supply them in part. In this respect Russia has a great 
advantage over all her neighbors, as much by the number and quality of 
her horses of the Don, as by the nature of the irregular militia which she 
can raise at a moments' warning. 

The following is what I wrote twenty years ago in Chapter 35 of the 
Treatise of Grand Military Operations, upon this same subject : — 

" The immense advantages which the Cossacks have given to the Rus- 
sian armies are incalculable. Those light troops, insignificant in the 
shock of a great battle, (unless it be for falling upon the flanks,) are ter- 
rible in the pursuit and in a war of posts ; this is the most redoubtable 
enemy for all the combinations of a general, because he is never sure of 
the arrival and execution of his orders, his convoys are always exposed. 
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and his operations ancertain. So long as an army has a few half regu- 
lar regiments of them, their whole utility is not recognized ; but when 
the number of them is increased to fifteen or twenty thousand, their im- 
portance is felt, especially in countries where the people are not hostile 
to them. 

" When a convoy is carried away by them, it is necessary to escort all 
such, and that the escort be numerous and well conducted. We are 
never certain of making a tranquil march, because we know not where 
our enemies are ; these labors require considerable forces, and the regu- 
lar cavalry is soon rendered unserviceable by fiatigues which it is not able 
to smstain. * 

" For the rest, I believe that hussars or volunteer lancers, raised or 
organized at the moment of the war, well conducted, and moving where 
bold chiefs conduct them at their will, would accomplish nearly the same 
object ; but it is necessary to regard them' as independent, for if they 
were to receive orders from the headquarters, they would no longer be 
partizans. They would not, perhaps, have all the qualities of good Cos- 
sacks, but they might approach them." 

Austria has also in the Hungarians, the Transyivanians and the 
Croats, resources which other States have not ; however, the services 
rendered by the mounted landwehr prove that we can draw also upon 
this species of cavalry, were it only for relieving the regular cavalry in 
the accessory services which abound in all armies, as escorts, despatches, 
detachments for conducting convoys, flankers, &c. Mixed corps of regu- 
lar and irregular cavalry can often render more real services than if they 
were composed only of cavalry of the line, for the fear of compromising 
and ruining the latter, often prevents launching it into audacious move- 
ments which may produce immense results. 

I would not terminate this article without noticing the by far too pas- 
sionate attacks of which it has been the object on the part of General 
Bismark, and with which, unfortunately, I have become acquainted too 
late for replying to them as I ought to do. The passage which seems to 
have especially excited his wrath, is that in which I have advanced, after 
many others, that cavalry could not defend a position by itself. The 
General, who doubtless pretends thaL cavalry can make war of itself 
alone, and that it could hold a position quite as well as infantry, thinks 
to justify such sophisms in going for examples even to the war of Han- 
nibal upon the Ticino, as if musketry, shells and grape shot had brought 
about no change in the employment of this arm 1 Proud of his eques- 
trian erudition, he treats as ignorant all who do not think like him. 
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Without being a Seydlitz or a Lagaerini^re, one may Tory well Foaeoii 
n\}OD the employmeot of cayalry in war, aod although I have no preten- 
Bion to being a trooper, I can say that the most experienced of generals 
in oar day have partaken of my ideas upon the cayaky, and that in naoy 
battles I have often judged of it better than those who have commaDded 
large miisaes of it. 

The only one of my maxims which has excited some contro^rerues, is 
that relative to the gait of the trot for charges against cavalry. What- 
ever may have been said of it, I believe still, at the mcHuent at wLieh I 
am writing, that success depends much upon the maintenaooe of order 
utitil the instant of the shock ; and that for lancers especially, the shock 
of a ma^ well in hand and at the trot, would triumph over a troop scat- 
tered by the gallop. 

As for the rest, to maintain order as much as possible in the shock, to 
endeavor to have it seconded at the opportune moment by a flank attack ; 
to be able to give moral impulsion to one's troop, and to have an echelon 
ready for support, are the only elements of success which I have ever 
recognized $is practicable in the charges of cavalry against cavalry, for 
all the fine maxims in the world vanish in a struggle rapid as the light- 
ning, where the most skillful professors would only have time to parry 
«abre cuts, without even being in condition to give an order which could 
be heard and executed. 

With regard to the good employment of the cavalry, in the whole of 
a battle as in that of the whole of a war, I believe that no experienced 
general would repudiate the ideas which I have advanced upon this sub- 
ject. 

I have never denied that cavalry would not concur in the defense of a 
position ; but that it would defend it by itself, I shall ever deny. Posted 
on a position, behind a hundred pieces of artillery, it will be able to 
maintain itself there if one be contented with cannonading it, as the 
French cavalry so bravely defended itself at Eylau ; but let infantry and 
artillery march upon it after having paralyzed its batteries, and you will 
see if the position will be defended. 

For tlie rest, the true cause of the great wrath of General B**** 13 
easy to divine. I have had the imprudence to say that his Treatise upon 
the Cavalry, albeit very erudite, had not caused much progress to be 
made in this arm. This judgment has doubtless appeared to him severe, 
and in spite of the wrongs of the author in regard to myself, I agree 
that it was pronounced in too absolute a manner. Meanwhile, after the 
teachings we have been able to receive from the cavalry of Seydlitz and 
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of Napoleon, I do not know whether that which M. B**** would or- 
ganize and conduct according to his doctrines, would do much better ; 
here lies the question. For having dared to resolve it negatively, I am 
but an ignoramus ; there is good criticism for you I If opinions be free, 
cannot one discuss them without injuries ? As for myself, I recognize 
in M. B**** much mind and erudition ; perhaps he has even too much 
for the subject he treats. When wit sparkles and the passions speak, 
reason and judgment sleep. As for the rest, I have already observ.^d in 
the notice which precedes this work, that it was not in serious books that 
a military man ought to reply to personalities especially after having 
been ignorant of them for six years. 



ARTICLE XLYI. 



THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE ARTILLEltY. 



The artillery is at the same time an offensive and defensive arm, equally 
formidable. 

As an offensive means, a great battery, well employed, crushes a hos- 
til'', line, shakes it, and facilitates to the troops which attack it the 
means o( breaking it. As a defensive arm, it must be acknowledged 
that it doubles the strength of a position, not only by the harm it does 
an enemy from afar, and by the moral effect whi«h it produces at a long 
distance upon troops which march to the attack, but yet by the local 
defense which it will make of the position itself, and within grape shot 
range. It is not less important in the attack and defense of places, or of 
intrenched camps, for it is the soul of modern fortification. 

We have said a few words upon its distribution in the line of battle, 
but we are more embarrassed in speaking of the mode in which it should 
be made to act in combat. Here the chances multiply in such a man- 
mer, by reason of the particular circumstances of the affair, of the 
ground and of the movements of the enemy, that we cannot say that 
the artillery has any action independent of that of the other arms. In 
the meanwhile we have seen Napoleon at Wagram throw a battery of a 
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hundred pieces in the gap occasioned in his line by the departure of the 
corps of Massena, and thas to hold in check all the efforts of the Aus- 
trian centre ; but it would be very dangerous to set up as a maxim such 
an employment of the artillery. 

We shall limit ourselves then to presenting here a few faudamental 
data, observing that they are based upon the condition of tlus arm, such 
as it existed in the late wars ; the employment of the new discoveries 
not being yet well determined could not find place here. 

1. In the offensive, we ought to unite a certain mass of artillery upon 
tJie point where we are preparing to direct our heaviest blows ; we will 
employ it at first for shaking by its fire the hostile line, in order to 
second the attack of the infantry and cavalry. 

2. There are necessary, besides, a few batteries of horse artillery, for 
following the offensive movement of the columns, independently of the 
light foot batteries which have the same object. We must not, how- 
ever, throw too much foot artillery in an offensive movement ; it cmi be 
placed in such a manner as to attain the object without following the 
columns. 

3. We have already said that the half, at least, of the horse artillery 
ought to be united in reserve, in order to be directed rapidly wherever its 
services shall be most recjuired.* To this effect it is necessary to place it 
upon the most open ground, where it can be moved in every direction. 
We have also mentioned the best post for the artillery of position. 

4. Batteries, although spread in general over the whole of a defensive 
line, ought to know how to direct their attention upon the point where 
the enemy would find more advantages antl facilities to penetrate ; it is 
necessary then that the general commanding the artillery should know 
the strategic and the tactical point of a field of battle, as well as the 
ground itself, and that every distribution of the reserves be calculated 
r.pon this double data. 

5. Every one knows that artillery posted on level ground, or in the 
midst of declivities gently inclined en glacis, is that whose effect, in 



* Since this chapter was first ptiblished. several powers have adopted the gystem of 
placing tlio nrtillorists on t'le train, instead of putting them on horseback; this saves 
aany h< rses. and the embarrassment of holding them during the filing of the batteries; 
but it will never equal. lor mobility, the superb horse artillery of the Russians, which sur- 
passes ev<*ry idea which one seeks to form of it. Many other inventions of ordnance have 
had place, but they are not yiit sufficiently known to find a place here, it will be for expe- 
rience to demonstrate the manner of employing them. 
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direct or ricochet firing, will be the most murderous. No person is 
ignorant, either, that the concentric fire is the most suitable. 

6. Artillery of every kind employed in battles ought never to forget 
that its principal destination is to batter the troops of the enemy, and 
not to reply to his batteries. Meanwhile, as it is well not to leave the 
field free to the action of the hostile artillery, it is useful to combat it for 
drawing its fire ; a third of the disposable pieces may be destined to 
that object, but two thirds at least -ought to be directed upon the -cavalry 
and the infantry. 

7. If the enemy advance in deployed lines, the batterieg should seek 
to cross their fires in order to take those lines obliquely ; those which 
could place themselves upon the flanks, and batter the lines in their pro- 
longation, would create a decisive efiect. 

8. When the enemy advances in columns, they can be battered in 
front ; that is to say, in their depth. However, it is not less advanta- 
geous to batter them obliquely, and especially in flank or in reverse. 
The moral effect produced upon troops by artillery taking them in re- 
verse, it incalculable. It is rare that the most valiant soldiers are not . 
astonished and shaken. The fine movement of Nej upon Preitiz (battle 
of Bautzen) was neutralized by a few pieces of Kleist, which took his 
columns in flank, arrested them, and decided the Marshal to change his 
good direction. A few pieces of light artillery, thrown at every risk 
upon the flanks for obtaining a like result, would never be ventured with- 
out utility. 

9. It is acknowledged that batteries should be constantly sustained by 
infantry or cavalry, and that it is advantageous to support them properly 
upon the flanks. Meanwhile many cases present themselves when it is 
necessary to deviate from this maxim, and the example of Wagram, of 
which we have spoken, is one of the most remarkable of them. 

l<f. It is very important that, in the attacks of cavalry, the artillery 
do not allow itself to be frightened, and that it fire with ball, but espe- 
cially with grape shot, as long as possible.* In this case, the infantry 
charged with protecting batteries ought to be formed in squares in prox- 
imity, in order to give refuge to the horses, and afterwards to the can- 
noniers;.long squares, proportioned to the extent of the front of the 
battery, seem the most proper for accomplishing this object, whesi the 
infantry is in rear of the pieces. If it be found at the side, perfect 



* The newly invented sheU, giving the zDeans of carrying these projectiles twothouaand 
yards, with an insensible parabola, irill be a terrible arm against cavalry. 
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squares will be preferable. We are assured that rocket batteries can be 
employed against cavalry, the horses of which they frighten ; but I re- 
peat, this is still an experiment to make, and we could base no maxim 
upon data so uncertain. 

11. In the attacks of infantry against artillery, the maxim to fire as 
long as possible, without, nevertheless, commencing at too great a dis- 
tance, is yd more rigorous than in the case above mentioned. The can- 
noniers will always have the means of securing themselves from in&ntry, 
if they are properly sustained. Here is one of the cases for engaging 
the three anna at the same time, for if the hostile infantry be shaken by 
the artillery, a combined attack of the infantry and cavalry will cause 
its destruction. 

12. The proportions of the artillery have considerably varied in the 
late wars. Napoleon went to the conquest of Italy in 1800, with forty 
or fifty pieces, and succeeded completely ; whilst in 1812 he invaded 
Russia with twelve hundred pieces, and did not succeed. This sufficient- 
ly proves that no absolute rule could fix those proportions. It i« gen- 
erally admitted that three pieces to a thousand combattants are sufficient, 
and even in Turkey, as well as in the mountains, this is a great deal too 
much. 

The proportions of heavy artillery, the reserve, so called, with those of 

lighter artillery, equally vary. It is a great fault to have too much 
heavy artillery, for in battles six or eight pounder guns produce nearly 
the same effect as twelve pounders, and there is meanwhile a great differ- 
ence in the mobility and the accessory embarrassments of these calibres. 
For the rest, one of the most notable proofs which can be cited for ap- 
preciating the influence of the proportions of the armament upon the 
success of armies, was given by Xapoleon after the battle of Eylau ; the 
cruel losses which his troops sustained by the fire of the numerous artil. 
lery of the Russians, made him feel the necessity of increasing his own. 
With an activity difficult to conceive, he set all the arsenals at work in 
Prussia, on the line of the Rhine, and even at Metz, to increase the num- 
ber of his pieces, and to cast new ones, for turning to account the muni- 
tions which he had captured in the campaign. In three months he 
doubled, at four hundred leagues from his frontiers, the personel and the 
materiel of his artillery, a thing unheard-of in the annals of war. 

13. One of the most suitable means for obtaining the best possible 
employment of the artillery, would be always to give the superior com- 
mand of this arm to a general of artillery who is at the same time a 
good tactician and strategician ; this chief would have the faculty of 
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dispoBiDg not only of the artillery reserve, but even of half of the pieces 
attached to the different corps or divisions. 

He coirid thns concert with the generalissimo as to the moment and the 
place where considerable masses of artillery could best contribute to the 
victory ; but he will never make such a union of masses without having 
taken previously the orders of the commander-in-chief. 

At the moment when I was about to publish this article for the second 
time, I received a pamphlet from General Okounieflf upon the importance 
of the artillery. However interesting it may be, it could not decide me 
to change what I have said upon this arm. 

The author avows, with a laudable frankness, that he had not suf- 
ficiently appreciated that importance in his work upon the employment 
of the three arms ; and as if to make reparation to the artillery, he sus- 
tains now that it is henceforth to decide battles, and to become for that 
purpose even the principal arm of European armies. 

As I have recognized at all times the part that a well employed artil- 
lery may have in victories, I am very much disposed to admit with the 
author, that its influence would be greater if it were known always how 
to realize from it the part of which it is susceptible. I acknowledge, 
also, that several quite recent inventions, which will augment its effect 
whether for ricochet firing, or for g rape at long range, are of a nature to 
call the attention of generals who shall be at liberty to make use of them, 
and who have at command the means of trying their effects, as also find- 
ing the means of securing themselves against them. 

The pamphlet of General Okounieff would then have already attained 
an important end in in opening this vast quarry ; but after having ren- 
dered him justice, I shall be permitted to say that the author has rather 
overstepped the mark, for if it were necessary to believe all he advances, 
there would no loDger be required in an army anything but cuirassiers, 
artillerists, and the infantry necessary for holding enclosed posts, for the 
rest would be but food for projectiles. Setting out with this dominant 
idea, M. OkounieflT concludes from it by a very natural consequence, that 
the means of gaining battles will be reduced to breaking the centre of 
an army by dint of cannon shots, and in having masses prepared to fall 
upon this breach ; a means which he finds very preferable to those he 
calls movements of conversion^ and which to this day, according to his 
own confession, have gained very many battles. 

Here, I own, I am obliged to contend that there is something too ab- 
•olute in these assertions. In the first place, I do not perfectly compre- 
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hend those movements of conversion ; they are doubtless attacks for ont- 
flanking a wing at the same time that a part of the front is assailed. If 
I am not deceived, these kinds of manoeavres are not always movements 
of conversion ; at best it is bat a quarrel of definition, which is really 
of little importance ; that which I do not consider well founded, is the idea 
that an exclusive manoeuvre can be adopted as an universal panacea, and 
that it is necessary to renounce all other tactics than that of immense 
batteries and heavy masses piercing centres. For my part, iC I had to 
combat an enemy professing such exclusive ideas, I should be no wise 
embarrassed in opposing to him means which would defeat his fjavorite 
attacks. At first I should employ that which M. Okounieff himself cites 
on page 35, as having been adopted with success by the Prince de Lich- 
tcnstein at the battle of Wagram, against the famous column of Mao- 
donald ; the system employed at Cannae by Hannibal, could all the 
better find here its application, as such a mass battered by the concen- 
tric fires of an artillery equal in number, and disposed in a concave line, 
like that of the Arcb-Duke Charles at Essling^ would be much compro- 
mised. Finally, in order to avoid cutting the army in two parts, who 
knows if one of those movements of conversion which the author would 
repudiate, would not be an excellent means to oppose to his system, since 
it would transport the decisive eflFort of the combat on quite another 
point than the centre ? 

Far be the thought from me of contesting all merit in a strong attack 
upon the centre ; I have often recommended it, but especially when it 
should be combined with an attack upon the extremity of the line (agree- 
ably to figure 12 of plate 1, page 210,) or where it should be made on a 
rather too extended line. 

Be that as it may, it appears to me that the author has rather lost sight 
of the fact that the moral of the troops, the character and genius of the chiefs 
have also a great influence upon the issue of battles. These are batteries 
less murderous, but not less efficacious. It must not be forgotten either 
that all fields of battle and all countries do not offer the same advantages 
to artillery ; in Italy, in Switzerland, in Vendee, in many parts of Ger- 
many, in every very broken country, in a word, we do not find fields of 
battle like Wagram and Leipsic. 

As for the rest, there are useful lessons in his pamphlet, to which no 
other reproach could be made than that of having drawn him from one 
extreme to the other. The author has without doubt wished to imitate 
those advocates who, after a fine defense, draw exaggerated conclusions, 
certain that the judges will always abate the half of them ; wise men 
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wiU be able to take what they find in them true and useful, and give him 
credit for them. 

The first result of this treatise should be to awaken the attention of 
men who have the mission of influencing the destinies of armies, that is 
to say, of governments and generals. The second will be, perhaps, the 
doubling of the materiel and personel of the artillery, and the adoption 
of all improvements capable of augmenting its destructive effect. And 
as artillerists will be in the number of the first victims, it will be very 
necessary to engage in instructing in the infantry, men chosen to serve 
the pieces at need, and to fill even the vacancies which battles would leave 
in the ranks of the artillery. Finally, it will be necessary to endeavor to 
find the means of neutralizing the effects of this carnage, and the first 
which occur seem to be the modification in the armament and the equip- 
ment of troops, then the adoption of a new tactics which will render re- 
sults as prompt as possible. This task will be for the rising generation, 
when we shall have tested by experience all the inventions with which 
we are occupied in the schools of artillery, whilst awaiting better. Hap- 
py will be those who, in the first rencounters, shall have a plenty of 
schrapnel howitzers, many guns charged at the breech, and firing thirty 
shots a minute ; many pieces richocheting at the height of a man, and 
never failing their mark upon, one or another part of the field of combat ; 
finally, the most improved rockets — without counting even the famous 
steam guns of Perkins, reserved to the defense of ramparts, but which, 
if the written statement of Lord Wellington is to be believed, will yet be 
able here to make cruel ravages. * * * What a beautiful text for 
preaching universal peace and the exclusive reign of railroads ! 

I shall be pardoned if I terminate a discussion so grave, by a phrase 
bordering upon pleasantry. But we must take a less sombre view of the 
future with which so many brave men menace u^, who by a cruel foresight 
combine the means of rendering war still more bloody than it is, and 
that, too, in the hope of assuring the triumph of their banners. A terri- 
ble but indispensable emulation, if we would remain on an equality with 
our neighbors so long as the law of nations shall not have placed limits 
to those inventions. 
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ARTICLE XLVII. 



OF THE COMBINED EMPLOYMENT OF THE THREE ARMS. 



Id order to terminate entirely this sommary, it would remain to speak 
of the combined employment of the three arms : but how many minute 
variations would not this subject present if one pretended to penetrate 
into all the details which the application of the general maxims indicated 
for each of those arms in particular, require ? 

Several works, and the German particularly, have sounded this bolr 
tomless ab^'ss, and have obtained passable results, but by multiplying to 
infinity examples taken in the small partial combats of the late wars. 
Those examples in effect supply maxims, when experience demonstrates 
that it would be impossible to give fixed ones. To say that the com- 
mander of a corps composed of the three arms, ought to employ them in 
such a manner that they naturally support and second each other, would 
seem a truism ; and it is, nevertheless, the only fundamental dogma which 
it is possible to establish, for to wish to prescribe to that chief the manner 
in which he ought to go to work in every circumstance, would be to en- 
gage in an inextricable labjTinth. Now, as the objects and the limits of 
this sketch do not allow me to touch such questions, I can do no better 
than to refer officers to the special works which have treated them with 
the most success. 

To place the different arms according to the ground, according to the 
object which is proposed, and that which may be supposed of the enemy, 
to combine their simultaneous action according to the character- 
istic qualities of each — this is all that the art can advise. It is in the 
study of wars, and especially in the practice, that a superior officer will 
be able to acquire these notions, as well as the coup d'ml which inspires 
their seasonable application. I think I have fulfilled the task which I 
have imposed upon myself, and I am going to pass successively to the 
narration of the memorable wars, in which my readers will find at each 
step occasion to be assured that military history, accompanied by sound 
criticism, is indeed the true school of war. 



CONCLUSION 



We have endeayored to retrace the principal points which have ap- 
peared to OS susceptible of being presented as fundamental niaxims of 
war. War, however, in its ensemble, is not a science, but an art. If 
strategy, especially, can be subjected to dogmatic maxims which approach 
the axioms of positive science, it is not the same as a whole with the 
operations of a war, and combats among others will often escape all 
scientific combinations, to offer us acts essentially dramatic, in which 
personal qualities, moral inspirations, and a thousand other causes, will 
play at times the first part. VThe passions which shall agitate massesT| 
called to hurl themselves against each other — ^the warlike qualities of 
those masses — ^the character, energy and the talents of their chiefs — ^the 
greater or less martial spirit, not only of nations, but even of epochs* — 
in a word, all that which may be called the poetry and the metaphysics 
of war, will ever have an influence upon its results. 

Is it saying, for all that, that there are no tactical rules, and that no 
tactical theory could be useful ? What reasonable military man would 
dare pronounce such a blasphemy ? Will it be believed that Eugene and 
Marlborough have triumphed only by inspiration, or by the moral supe- 
riority of their battalions ? Will there not be found, on the contrary, in 
the victories of Turin, of Hochstaedt, of Ramillies, manoeuvres which 
resemble those of Talavera, of Waterloo, of Jena, or of Austerlitz, and 
which were the causes of victory ? Now, when the application of a 
maxim, and the manoeuvre which has been its result, have a hundred 
times given the victory to skillful captains, and offer in their favor all the 

* The famons Spanish prorerb. he wot brave mi ntA a day, maj be applied to nations ai 
well as to indlTidnals. One eould not compare the French at Roeback with thofe at Jena 
nor the Prussians at Prenalow with those at Dennewiti. 
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probable chances, will their occasional failure be sofficient for denying 
their efficacy, and for disputing all infkiencc of the study of the art ; will 
every theory be vain because it will procure but three fourths of the 
chances of success ? 

If tlie moral of an army and of its chiefs have also an influence upon 
these chances, is it not definitively because it will produce a phyaical ac- 
tion subjected, like the combination of tactics, to laws common to milt' 
tary statics ? The impetuous attack of twenty thousand electrified brave 
men upon the extremity of a hostile line, will more surely give the vic- 
tory than the manoeuvre of forty thousand demoralized men against that 
"^i^Bame extremity^ecause the first will exercise a real action, and the latter 

will remain passiVe, if they do not even fly. 
p- Strategy, as we have said, is the art of conducting the greatest part 
of the forces of an army upon the most important point of the theatre 
of war, or of a zone of operations. 

Tactics is the art of using those masses upon the point where well 
combined marches will have brought them ; that is to say, the art of 
putting them in action at the moment and at the decisive point of the 
field of battle upon which the definitive shock is to have place. When 
troops think more of flying than of fighting, they are no longer acting 
masses, in the sense we give to this expression. 

VA general instructed in theory, but devoid of coup d'oeilf of sang froid 
and of skill, may make a fine strategic plan, and be at fault in all the 
laws of tactics, when he finds himself in the presence of the enemy ; then 
his projects will be baffled, and his defeat probable. If he have charac- 
ter, he will be able to diminish the bad consequences of his check ; if he 
lose his wits, he will lose his whole array. 

The same general may on the contrary be as good a tactician as he 
has been strategiciau, and may have prepared victory by every means 
in his power ; in this case when he shall be ever so little seconded by his 
troops and lieutenants, he will probably gain a signal victory ; but if 
on the contrary he command but an undisciplined rabble, wanting in 
order and courage, if he be envied and deceived by perfidious lieuten- 
ants,* he will doubtless see vanish all his hopes, and his most splendid 

* It oftener happens than is thought, that a general-in-chief is deceived by his lieute- 
nants, who. listening but to their egotism, forget that they are betraying at the same time 
the country and the army, through the effect of the basest jealousy and the most con- 
temptible ambition. The unskillfulness of a lieutenant, who should be incapable of con- 
ceiying the merit of a prescribed manoeurre, and should commit grare faults of execu- 
tion, would bays the same results in oyerturuing th« finest combinations. 
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combinationB will be able but to diminish the disasters of an almost in- 
evitable defeat. This defeat would be all the more sure when with such 
instruments he should have to combat an adversary, perhaps less skillful 
than himself, but having troops inured to war, or enthusiasts for their 
cause. 

No tactical system could guarantee the victory when the moral of 
the army is bad, and even when it should be excellent, victory may de- 
pend upon an incident like the rupture of the bridges of the Danube at 
Essling. A s^tematic general could prohibit columns from adopting 
the shallow or firing order, or else confine it to purely defensive means, 
in order to adopt exclusively the semi-profound columns, without being 
sure, nevertheless of success. 

These truths do not prevent the existence of good maxims of war 
which, with equal chances, will be able to procure victory ; and if it be 
true that these theories could not teach with a mathematical precision 
what it would be suitable to do in every possible case, it is certain at 
least that they will always point out the faults that are to be avoided : 
now this would already be an immense result : for such maxims would 
thus become, in the hands of generals commanding brave troops, more 
or less certain pledges of success. 

The correctness of this assertion being incontestible, it remains then 
but to know how to recognize the good maxims from the bad ; it is in 
that, it is true, which consists all genius for war, but there are meanwhile 
directing principles for arriving at this knowledge. Every maxim of 
war will be good when it shall have for result, the assuring the employ- 
ment of the largest sum of means of action at the opportune moment and 
point. We have presented in chapter III, all the strategic combinatiois 
which can lead to this result. As for what concerns the tactical, the prin- 
cipal of those combinations will ever be the choice of the most suitable 
order of battle, considering the project that shall be had in view. After- 
wards, when it comes to the local action of the masses upon the ground, 
those means of action may be equally well, a charge of cavalry sea- 
sonably made, a strong battery posted and unmasked at the proper mo- 
ment, a column of infantry charging with impetuosity, or a division 
deployed furnishing,\<rith steadiness and sang-froid, a murderous fire,"^ 
finally tactical movements which should menace the enemy in flank and 
reverse, as well as every manoeuvre which should shake the moral of one's 
adversaries. Each of these acts may, according to circumstances, become 
the cause of victory ; to determine the cases in which it would be neces- 
sary to give the preference to either, would be an impossible thing.* 
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In order to play well this grt^i drama of war, the first of dntieB tiiezi 
will be to become well acquainted with the theatre npon which we are to 
act, to the end of iadging of the advantages of the doable echiouier 
upon which the two parties shall move, appreciating the adyantages of 
the enemy as well as those of oar owu party. This knowledge acqaired, 
we mast consider as to the means of preparing a iMise of operations ; af- 
terwards it will be the object to choose the most suitable zone npon 
which to direct oar principal efforts, and to embrace this zone in a man- 
ner the most conformed to the principles of war, by deposing well oar 
lines and front of operations. The assailing army shoald especially at- 
tach itself to breaking ap seriously the hostile army, by adopting to this 
end skillful objective points of manoeavre ; it will then take for the ob- 
jective of its enterprises, geographical points proportioned to the sac- 
I which it shall have obtained. 



The defensive army, on the contrary, shoald calculate all the means of 
neutralizing this first impulsion of its adversary, by procrastinating opera- 
tions, as much as possible without compromising the fate of the country, 
and by putting off the decisive shock, until the moment when a 
part of the hostile forces shoald be found broken down by fatigues, 
or scattered for occupying the invaded provinces, masking fortifi- 
cations, covering sieges, protecting the line of operations and the 
depots, <S:c. 

r- Until then, all that we have just said may be the object of a first plan 
of operations : but that which no plan could foresee with any certainty, 
is the nature and issue of the definitive shock which will result from those 
enterprises. If your lines of operations have been skillfully chosen, your 
movements well disguised ; if the enemy, on the contrary, make false 
movements which permit you to fall upon the yet dispersed fractions of 
his army, you will be able to conquer without pitched battles, by the 
sole ascendancy of your strategic advantages. But if the two parties 
find themselves in equally good condition at the moment when the ren- 
counter shall have place, then there will result one of those great trage- 
dies like Borodino, Wagram, Waterloo, Bautzen, and Dresden, in which 
the precepts of grand tactics indicated in Chapter lY, will certainly be 
able to exercise a notable influence. 

If certain obstinate military men, after having read this book, after 
having studied attentively the discussed history of a few campaigns of 
the great masters, maintain still that there are neither principles nor 
good maxims of war, then one could only pity them and reply to them 
by the famous saying of Frederick the Great : " A mule which should 
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have made twenty campaigns under Prince Eugene, would be none the 
better tactician therefor.'* 

Good theories founded upon principles, juctified by events, and joined | 
to discussed military history, will be, in my opinion, the true school for 
generals. If these means do not form great men, who are always formed 
by themselves when circumstances favor them, they will at least make 
generals sufficiently skillful to hold the second rank among the great 
captains. 
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later to inarch npon Rome. Beaten in his torn, and repnked npon Ben- 
evcntom, he repassed into Epims with the nine thousand men whick re- 
remained to him. « 

Carthage, which had prospered for a long time, profited by the ruin 
of Tjre and of the Persian Empire. The Panic wars between this Afri- 
can republic and that of Rome, which became preponderant in Italy, 
were the most celebrated in the maritime annsls of antiquity. The arm- 
aments made by the Komans and the Carthagenians were especially 
worthy of remark for the rapidity with which the first perfected and aug- 
mented their navy. In the year 488, (264 B. C.,) they had scarcely 
canoes for passing into Sicily, and eight years afterwards we see them 
under Regulos, conqueror at Ecnona, with three hundred and forty large 
vessels, carrying each three hundred oarsmen and one hundred and twenty 
combattants, forming a total of one hundred and forty thousand men. 
The Carthagenians were, it is said, still stronger by twelve or fifteen 
thousand men and fifty vessels. 

This great victory of Ecnona, more extraordinary perhaps than that 
of Actium, was the first step of the Romans towards the empire of the 
world. The descent which followed into Africa, was composed of forty 
thousand men ; but the conquerors, having committed the fault of recall- 
ing the greater part of those forces to Sicily, the remnant was overwhelmed, 
and Regulus, made prisoner, became as celebrated by his death as by his 
famous victory. 

The great fleet armed for avenging him, and victorious at Clypea, was 
destroyed on its return by a tempest ; that which succeeded it had the 
same fate at Cape Paliuurus. Beaten at Drepana, (year 249,) the Ro- 
mans lost twenty-eight thousand men and more than a hundred vessels. 
Another fleet is entirely swallowed up the same year at Cape Pactyrus, 
in going to besiege Lilybaeum. 

Disgusted with so many disasters, the Senate renounced<it first holding 
the sea ; but seeing that the empire of Sicily and of Spain would depend 
on its maritime superiority, it armed anew, and in the year 242, (B. C.) 
Lutatius was seen to depart with three hundred galleys and seven hundred 
transport vessels for Drepana, and to gain the battle of the Aegates 
islands, where the Carthagenians lost one hundred and twenty vessels ; 
this event put an end to the first Punic war. 

The second having been signalized by the expedition of Hannibal to 
Italy, gave a less maritime turn to the operations. Scipio carried mean- 
while the Roman eagles before Carthage, and by the conquest of that 
place, ruined forever the empire of the Carthagenians in Spain. Finally, 
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by nature for having a respectable marine than Greece with its fifty 
islands and its numerous coasts. 

The prosperity of Athens, the fruit of its merchant marine, made of 
it a maritime power to which Greece owed its independence. Its fleets, 
then united to those of the islanders, were under Themistocles the terror 
of the Persians and the arbiters of the East. But they never executed 
great descents, because the land forces were not proportionate to those 
of the sea. If Greece had been a united empire in place of a republican 
confederation, and if the fleets of Athens had been joined to those of Sy- 
racuse, of Corinth and of Sparta, instead of fighting incessantly against 
them, the Greeks would perhaps have acquired the empire of the world 
in advance of the Romans. 

If the exaggerated traditions of the ancient Greek historians are to be 
believed, the famous army of Xerxes had not less than four thousand 
vessels, and this number is less astonishing when we read the nomenclar 
t»re which Herodotus gives of them. But, what is more difficult to be- 
lieve, is that at the same instant, and by a concerted effort, five thousand 
other vessels should have debarked three hundred thousand Carthageni- 
ans in Sicily, where they should have been destroyed by Gelon the same 
day on Which Themistocles destroyed the fleet of Xerxes at Salamis. 
Three other expeditions, under Hannibal, Himilco, and Hamilcar, were to 
carry there at one time one hundred thousand men, and at another one 
hundred and fifty thousand ; Agrigentum and Palermo were taken, lily- 
baeum founded, Syracuse twice vainly besieged. The third time Andro- 
cles, escaped with fifteen thousand men, descended upon Africa and made 
Carthage, even, tremble I This struggle lasted a century and a half. 

Alexander the Great crossed the Hellespont with only fifty thousand 
men, and his military marine being but one hundred and sixty sail, whilst 
that that of the Persians numbered four hundred vessels of war, he sent 
it to Greece in order not to expose it. 

Alexander's generals, who disputed his empire for half a century, made 
no notable maritime expedition. 

Pyrrhus, invited by the Tarentines, descended upon Italy by means of 
their fleet, bringing twenty-six thousand infantry, three thousand horse, 
and the first elephants which appeared in the Peninsulas, (280 years B. C.) 
Conqueror of the Eomans at Heraclea and Ascolia, it is not well known 
why he went into Sicily to drive away the Carthagenians at the solicita- 
tion of the Syracusans. Recalled after some successes by the Tarentines, 
he rep'issed the strait harrassed by the Carthagenian ma^^ine ; then rein- 
forced by the Samnites or Calabrians, he took it into his head a little 
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thousand men ; but the conquerors, having committed the fault of recall- 
ing the greater part of those forces to Sicily, the remnant was overwhelmed, 
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Lutatius was seen to depart with three hundred galleys and seven hundred 
transport vessels for Drepana, and to gain the battle of the Aegates 
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while the Romac eagles before Carthage, and by the conquest of that 
place, ruined forever the empire of the Carthagenians in Spain. Finally, 
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he carried the war into Africa with an armament that did not even equal 
that of Regains, which did not prevent him from triumphing at Zama, 
from imposing upon Carthage a shameful peace, and from burning five 
hundred of its vessels. Later, the brother of this great man crossed the 
Hellespont with twenty-five thousand men, and went to gain at Magnesia 
the celebrated victory which gave up the kingdom of Antiochus to the 
mercy of the Romans. This expedition was favored by a naval victory, 
gained at Myonnesus in Ionia by the Romans, united to the Rhodians 
against the fleet of Antiochus. 

From that time the Romans, having no more rivals, augmented their 
power with all the influence which the empire of the sea assures. Paulus 
^milius made a descent upon Samothrace at the head of twenty-five 
thousand men, (168 years B. 0.,) conquered Persia and subjected Mace- 
donia. 

Twenty years later, the third Punic War decided the fate of Carthage ; 
the important port of Utica having given itself up unreservedly to the 
Romans, an immense armament, departed from Lilybaeum, and immedi- 
ately transported there eighty thousand infantry and four thousand horse ; 
siege was laid to Carthage, and the son of Paulus JEmilius, adopted by 
the great Scipio, had the glory of finishing the victory of his fathers, by 
destroying that bitter rival of the Romans. 

After this triumph, Rome ruled in Africa as well as in Europe ; but 
its empire was momentarily shaken in Asia by Mithradates ; this great 
Icing, after having successively seized small neighboring States, com- 
manded not less than two hundred and fifty thousand men, and had a fleet 
of four hundred vessels, three hundred of which were decked. He fought 
tlic three Roman generals who commanded in Cappadocia, invaded aU 
Asia Minor, caused eighty thousand Roman subjects to be massacred, 
and even sent a powerful army to Greece. Sylla descended with a rein- 
forcement of twenty-five thousand Romans, and retook Athens ; but 
M ithradate» sent successively two great armies by the Bosphorus or by 
the Dardanelles ; the first, of a hundred thousand men, was destroyed at 
Chaeronea ; the second, of eighty thousand, had the same fate at Oor- 
chomenus. At the same time, LucuUus assembled all the maritime 
forces of the cities of Asia Minor, those of the isles, and especially of the 
Rhodians, and came to take the army of Sylla at Cestas, for conducting 
it into Asia ; Mithradates frightened, made peace. 

In the second war, made by Muraena, and in the third conducted by 
LucuUus, there were no more descents operated. Mithradates, pushed 
by degrees as far as Colchis, and no longer holding the sea, conceived 
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the project of turning the Black Sea by the Cancasos, in order to return 
by Thrace against Rome, a project difficult to conceive on the part of a 
man who could not defend his States against fifty thoosand Romans. 

Ctesar made a descent npon England for the second time, with six hun- 
dred vessels, carrying nearly forty thousand men. In the civil wars he 
transported thirty-five thousand men into Greece. Anthony, departing 
from Brindest in order to join him with twenty thousand men, in pasing 
through the naval forces of Pompey, was as much favored by the fortune 
of Caesar as by the dispositions of his lieutenants. 

Later, Caesar transported sixty thousand men into Africa, but these 
latter only arrived there successively, and at several different times. 

The greatest armament which signalized the latter days of the Roman 
republic, was that of Augustus, which transported eighty thousand 
men and twelve thousand horses destined to fight Anthony in Greece ; for, 
independently of the number of transport vessels for a like army, he had 
two hundred and sixty vessels of war for protecting them. Anthony 
had superior forces upon land, and committed the fate of the world to 
that of a nav^l battle ; he had a hundred and seventy vessels of war, be- 
sides sixty Egyptian galleys from Cleopatra, the whole carrying twenty- 
two thousand choice infantry besides the complement of oarsmen. 

Later, Germanicus conducted to the mouths of the Ems a grand expe- 
dition, composed of a thousand vessels departing from the mouths of the 
Rhine, and carrying at least sixty thousand men. The half of this fleet 
was destroyed on its return by a tempest, and it is not conceived why 
Germanicus, master of the two banks of the Rhine, exposed himself to 
the hazards of the sea for so short a journey, which he could have exe- 
cuted by land in a few days. 

When the Roman empire had extended its limits from the Rhine to 
the Euphrates, maritime expeditions were rare, and the great struggle 
which followed with the people of the North after the division of the 
empire, caused to be directed all the forces of the State to the side of 
Germany and of Thrace. The Eastern empire, preserved, nevertheless, 
a great marine, for which the islands of the Archipelago created the ne- 
cessity aud furnished the means. 

The first five centuries of the Christian era ofier then little interest 
under the maritime aspect. The Vandals were the only people who, 
masters of Spain, made a descent on Africa under Genseric, to the num- 
oi eighty thousand ; they were afterwards conquered by Belisariuct ; 
but their marine, mistress of the Balearic islands and of Sicily, com- 
maaded for a moment the Mediterranean. 
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At the same^ time at which the people of the East were ovemmiDg 
Europe, those of Scandinavia began to visit the coast of England. Their 
operations are scarcely better known than those of the barbarians ; they 
were lost in the mysteries of Odin. Bards of Scandinavia accord two 
thousand five hundred ships to Sweden ; less poetical calculations give 
nine hundred and seventy to the Danes, and three hundred to the Nor- 
wegians, who often acted in concert. 

The Swedes naturally turned their incursions towards the northern ex- 
tremity of the Baltic, and pushed the Varangians upon Bussia. The 
Danes, situated more in reaqh of the North Sea, directed themselves 
towards the coasts of England and of France. 

If the enumeration cited by Depping is exact, it is certain at least that 
the better part of those ships were but fishermens' barks carrying a score 
of men. There were also snekars with twenty benches of rowers, which 
would make forty oars for the two sides. The chiefs moved in dragons 
with thirty-four benches of rowers. The incursions of the Danes, who 
ascended far up the Seine and Loire, incline us to believe that the major 
part of those vessels were very small. However, Hengist, invited in 449, 
by the Breton Wortiger, conducted five thousand Saxons into England, 
with eighteen vessels only, which would prove that there were also large 
ones, or that the marine of the borders of the Elbe was superior to that of 
the Scandinavians. 

From 527 to 584, three new expeditions, under Ida and Cridda, "placed 
England in the power of the Saxons, who formed of it seven kingdoms. 
It is only at the end of three centuries (833) that this Heptarchy is 
united into a single State under Egbert. 

By a movement the reverse of that of the Vandals, the African popu- 
lations, visited in their turn the South of Europe. The Moors crossed in 
712 the Straits of Gibraltar, under the conduct of Tarik. Invited by 
Count Julian, they came at first only to the number of five thousand, and 
far from experiencing a strong resistance, they were favored by the nu- 
merous enemies of the Visigoths. Then was the fine time of Califs, and 
the Arabs could indeed pass for liberators in comparison with the op- 
pressors of the North. The army of Tarik, soon increased to twenty 
thousand men, conquered king Rodrigo at Xeres de la Frontera, and 
subjected the kingdom. By degre<3S, several millions of inhabitants from 
Mauritania, passed the sea to establish themselves in Spain, and if their nu- 
merous migrations cannot figure precisely in the number of descents, they 
qevertheless form one of the most imposing pictures as well as the most 
curious of history, placed between the invasions of the Vandals in Africa, 
and the Crusades in the East. 
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A revolution not leas important, and which left more darabl« traces, 
Bignaiized in the North the establishment of the vast empire which bears 
at this day the name of Uassia. The Varangian princes, invited hj the 
Novogorodians, and of which Boric was the first, soon signalized them- 
aelves by great expeditions. 

In 902 dig embarked, it is said, upon the Deieper, with two thousand 
barks carrying eighty thoosand men, who crossed the cataracts of the 
river, deboached into the Black Sea, whilst their cavalry moved along 
the coast, presented themselves before Constantinople, and forced Leo, 
the philosopher, to pay them tribate. 

Forty years afterwards Igor took the same route with an armament 
which the chronicles fix at ten thousand barks. Arrived near Constan- 
tinople, his fleet, frightened by the terrible effects of the Greek fire, is 
driven upon the coast of Asia, lands troops there which are repulsed, 
and the expedition returns home. 

Far from being discouraged, Igor re-establishes his fleet and his army, 
descends to the mouth of the Danube, where the Boman Emperor, Lapu- 
eenus, sends to demand of him peace, and renews the tributes (943). 

Scarcely a quarter of a century has passed, when Swatoslaus, fayored 
by the disputes of Nicephorus with the king of the Bulgarians, embarks 
sixty thousand men (967), debouches into the Black Sea, ascends the 
Danube, and seizes Bulgaria. Recalled by the Patzinacites, who men 
aced Kiew, he allies himself with them, returns to Bulgaria, breaks his 
alliance with the Greeks, then, reinforced by Hungarians, crossed the 
Balkan and goes to attack Adrianople. The throne of Constantino 
was then occupied by Zimisces, who was worthy of it ; instead of ran- 
soming himself like his predecessors, he raises a hundred thousand men, 
arms a respectable fleet, repulses Swatoslans from Adrianople, obliges 
him to retire upon Silistria, and causes the capitol of the Bulgarians to 
be re-taken by assault. The Russian prince marches to meet the enemy, 
gives him battle not far from Silistria, but is forced to re-enter into the 
place, where he sustained one of the most memorable seiges of which his- 
tory makes mention. 

In a second battle, still more bloody, the Russians perform prodigies, 
and are forced anew to yield* to numbers. Zimisces knowing how to 
honor courage, finally makes with them an advantageous treaty. About 
the same time the Danes are attracted to England, by the hope of pil- 
lage ; we are assured that Lothaire also invited their king Ogier, into 
France, to avenge himself upon his brothers. The first success of those 
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pirates augmented their taste for adventures : every five or six years they 
vomit upon the coasts of France and Bretague, bands which devastate 
every thing. Ogier, Hastings, Regner, Sigefroi, conduct them some- 
times to the mouths of the Seine, sometimes to those of the Loire, finally 
to those of the Garonne. It is pretended even that Hastings entered 
the Mediterranean, and ascended the Rhone as far as Avignon, which is 
at least doubtful. The strength of their armaments is not known, the 
largest appears to have been three hundred sail. 

At the commencement of- the tenth century, Rollo, descending at first 
upon England, finds in Alfred a rival who leaves him little hope of suc- 
cess, he allies himself with him, makes a descent upon Nuestria, in 911, 
and marches by Rouen upon Paris ; others corps advance from Nantes 
upon Chartres. Repulsed from this city, Rollo extends himself into the 
neighboring provinces and ravages every thing. Charles the Simple, sees 
no better means of delivering his kingdom from this continual scourge, 
than of offering to cede to Rollo his beautiftil province of Nuestria, on 
condition of marrying his daughter and becoming a christian, which was 
eagerly accepted. 

Thirty years later, the grand son of Rollo, disturbed by the successors 
of Charles, calls the king of Denmark to his assistance. The latter 
makes a descent with considerable forces, defeats the French, makes their 
king prisoner, and secures Normandy for ever to the son of Rollo. 

In the same interval, from 838 to 950, the Danes showed the same bit- 
terness against England, and treated her still worse than France, although 
the conformity of language and of manners being then nearer the Saxons 
than the French. Iwar established his race in Northumberland, after 
having sacked the kingdom ; Alfred the Great, at first conquered by the 
successors of that chief, succeeded in reconquering his throne, and con- 
strains the Danes tosubmit to his laws. 

Affairs change their face ; Swenon, more fortunate still than Iwar, 
after having overrun England, as much her devastator as her conqueror, 
twice sells her peace for gold, and returns to Denmark, leaving a part of 
his army in the country. 

Ethelred, who disputed with him without talents, the remnants of the 
Saxon power, believes he cannot better disembarrass himself of his impor- 
tunate guests than by ordering the simultaneous massacre of all the Danes 
left in the island, (1002.) But Swenon reappears in the following year 
with an imposing force ; three fleets operated successively, from 1003 to 
1007, as many debarkations, which ravage anew unhappy England. 

In 1012, Swenon made a descent upon the mouths of the Humber, 
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oTerruns the coantry a second time like a torrent, and the English, tired 
of obeying princes who are not able to defend them, recognize him as 
king of the Xorth. His son, Cannte the Great, had to dispate the 
throne with a rival more worthy of it, (Edmund Ironsides.) Retnrning 
from Denmark with considerable forces, and seconded by the perfidious 
VAcic, Canute ravaged the southern part and menaced London. A new 
division took place, but Edmund having been assassinated by Edric, 
Canute was finally recognized king of all England, departed afterwards 
to subject Norway, returned to attack Scotland, and died, dividing his 
kingdoms between his three children, according to the usage of the 
times. 

Five years after his death, the English restored the crown to their An- 
glo-Saxon princes ; but Edward, on whom it devolved, was better calcu- 
lated for a monk than for saving a country the prey of such intestine 
broils. He died in 1066, leaving Harold a crown which thfe chief of the 
Normans established in France contested with him, to whom Edward had, 
it is said* ceded it ; and unfortunately for Harold, this competitor was an 
ambitious and a great man. 

This year, 1066 was signalized by an extraordinary double expedition. 
Whilst that William the Conqueror made ready in Normandy a formid- 
able armament a^i^ainst Harold, the brother of the latter, driven from 
Northumberland for his crimes, seeks support in Norway, departs with 
the king of this country and more than thirty thousand men, borne by five 
hundred vessels, which made a descent upon the mouths of the Humber. 
Harold destroys them almost entirely in one bloody battle, delivered near 
York ; but at the same instant a more furious storm is about to fall upon 
hira. William profited by the moment when the Anglo-Saxon king was 
fighting the Norwegians, to set sail from St. Valery with one of the most 
considerable armaments of the age ; (Hume affirms that it contained 
three thousand transport vessels, others reduce its numbers to twelve 
hundred, carrying sixty or seventy thousand combattants.) Harold, 
hastened from York, delivering him near Hastings a decisive battle, in 
which the king of England finds an honorable death, and his happy rival 
soon subjects the whole country to his dominion. 

At the same instant at which this passed, another William, surnamed 
Iron-arm, Robert Guiseard and his brother Roger, go to the conquest of 
Calabria and of Sicily, with a handful of brave men, (1058 to 1070.) 

Thirty years have scarcely passed since those memorable events, when 
an enthusiastic priest animates all Europe with a fanatical infatuation, 
and precipitates it upon Asia to conquer the Holy Land. 
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Followed at first by a hundred thousand men, then by two hundred 
thousand badly armed vagabonds, who perished in part by the sword of 
the Hungarians, Bulgarians, and of the Greeks, Peter the Hermit suc- 
ceeded at last in crossing the Bosphorus, and arrived before Nice with 
fifty or sixty thousand men, who were entirely destroyed or taken by the 
Saracens. 

A more military expedition succeeded this campaign of Pilgrims ; a 
hundred thousand French, Lorrains, Burgundians and Germans, con- 
ducted by Godfrey of Bouillen, directed themselves by Austria upon Con- 
stantinople ; a like number, under the Count of Toulouse, marched by 
Lyons, Italy, Dalmatia and Macedonia. Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum, 
T^th Normans, Sicilians and Italians, embarked, in order to follow the 
route by Greece upon G^llipoli. 

This grand migration recalls the fabulous expeditions of Xerxes ; the 
Grenoese, Venitian and Greek fleets are freighted for transporting those 
swarms of crusaders into Asia, by passing the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles ; more than four hundred thousand men were united in the plains 
of Nice, and avenged there the fate of their predecessors ; Godfrey, con- 
queror, conducted them then across Asia and Syria to Jerusalem, where 
he founded a kingdom. 

All the maritime means of Greece, and of the flourishing republic of 
Italy were employed, either in transporting those masses beyond the Bos- 
phorus, or in supplying them during the seige of Nice ; and the grand 
movement which this impressed upon the maritime powers of Italy, was 
perhaps the most happy result of the crusades. 

This momentary success became the cause of great disasters ; the Mus- 
sulmans, divided between themselves, rallied always when it was the ques- 
tion to fight the infidels ; and division passed in its turn into the camp of 
the crusaders. A new expedition was necessary to secure the kingdom, 
which the valiant Noureddin menaced. Louis VII, and the Emperor 
Conrad, departed at the head, each, of a hundred thousand crusaders, and 
took, like their predecessors, the route of Constantinople, (1142.) But 
the Greeks, frightened by the reiterated visits of those menacing hosts, 
conspired their ruin. 

Conrad, who had wished to take the advance, fell into the snares of the 
Turks, warned by Manuel Comnenus, and was defeated in detail by the 
Sultan of Iconium. Louis, more fortunate, conquered the Turks upon 
the borders of the Maeander ; but his army, deprived of the support of 
Conrad, harrassed by the enemy, partially defeated in the passage of the 
defiles, and lacking every thing, saw itself confined at Attalia upon the 
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c nirit of tiio Pampbilia, where it sought the means of embarking ; the 
(irtv-ks rarnishcd their wants iiisiifTicieutly, and scarcely fii'teea or twenty 
thoii^iid men succoodcd in reachiiij^ Antioch with their king ; the rest 
)K*ri?)iK'(I, or fell into the haikU of the Saracens. 

T\u-:H' f(H»ble succors, soon dcvoure<l by the climate and daily combats, 
allh«»u;4:h reinforced by the small successive bodies of troops which the 
luiliun marine brought from Europe, were ready to succumb anew under 
th(^ bl(»w8 of Saladiu, when the Court of Rome succeeded in uniting the 
Kmpi'ror Frederick Barbaroesa with the kings of France and of England, 
fi>r saving the Holy Land. 

The Emperor, departed the first at the head of a hundred thousand 
Oernians, clears a passage by Thrace, in spite of the formal resistanc^^of 
the (jr recks, then governed by Isaac Angelus. Frederick, victorious, 
marches to Gullipoli, crosses the Dardanelles, seizes Iconium, and dies for 
having imprudently bathe<l in a river that has been pretended to be the 
Cydnus. His son, the Duke of Suabia, harrassed by the Mnsselmans, 
prostrated by disea<<t\ brings scarcely six thousand men to Ptolemais. 

At tlie same time, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and Philip-Augustus, better 
inspired,* took the way by sea, departing from Marseilles and Genoa with ■ 
two large fleets, (1190.) The first took Cyprus, and both made a descent 
aftf^rwanls on Syria, where they would have probably triumphed but for 
the rivalry which arose between them and brought Philip back to 
France. 

^rwelve years afterwards, a ncw^ crusade was decided upon. (1203 ;) a 
part of tlie crusaders embarked from Provence and Italy ; others, under 
the Count of Flanders and tlie Maniuis of Montferrat, take the route of 
Venice, with the intention of doing the same. But these last, seduced by 
the skillful Dandolo, unite themselves with him, in order to attack Con- 
stantinople, under the pretext of sustaining the rights of Alexius Angelus, 
son of that Isaac Anu^elus, who had corabatted the Emperor Frederick, 
and succcvssor of those Comnenian princes, who favored the destruction 
of the armies of Conrad, and of Louis YII. 

Twenty thousand men dare to attack the ancient capital of the world, 
wliich numbers at least two hundred thousand defenders. They made a 
double assault upon it by sea and by land, and carried it. The usurper 

* Richard departed from England with twenty thousand infantry and fire thousand 
horsemen, and debarked in Normandy, from whence he went by land to Ouiunc. and from 
there to Marseilles. We are ignorant what fleet carried him to Asia. Philip embarked at 
Genoa in Italian ships, with, at least, as considerable forces. 
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fled ; Alexius Angelus, replaced upon his throne, cannot maintain himself ; 
the Greeks rise in favor of Mourzoufle, but the Latins make a more bloo<ly 
assault than the first, seize Constantinople, and place on the throne their 
chief, the Count Baldwin, of Flanders. This empire lasts half a century ; 
the remnant of that of the Greeks took refuge at Nice and Trebizond. 

A sixth expedition was directed upon Egypt, by John of Brienne, and 
spite of the success of the horrible siege of Damietta, he was obliged to 
yield before the ever increasing efforts of the Musselman population ; the 
remnant of his brilliant army, near being submerged in the waters of the 
Nile, were too happy in buying permission to re-embark for Europe. 

The Court of Kome, which found it to its interest to keep up the ardor 
of the christians for these expeditions, from which it alone drew the fruit, 
stimulated the German princes to sustain the tottering kingdoms of Jeru- 
salem. The Emperor Frederick, and the Landgrave of Hesse, embark at 
Brindea, 1127, at the head of forty thousand choice soldiers. But this 
Landgrave, and afterwards Frederick himself, having fallen ill, the fleet 
put into Tarentum, whence the Emperor, irritated by the pride of Gregory 
IX, who dared to excommunicate him, because he did not obey promptly 
enough his behests, departed again later with ten thousand men, thus 
yielding to the terror which the pontifical thunders inspired. " 

Louis IX, animated by the same spirit, or guided, if Ancelot is to be 
believed, by motives of a more elevated policy, departed from Aigues. 
Mortes in 1248, with one hundred and twenty large vessels, and fifteen 
hundred small boats, hired from the Genoese, Venitians and Catalans, 
for France, although washed by two seas, had yet no marine. This king 
made a descent upon Cyprus, rallied there still some forces, and departed, 
says Joinville, with more than eighteen hundred vessels, to descend upon 
Egypt. His army must have had about eighty thousand men, for, al- 
though the half was dispersed and thrown upon the coast of Syria, it 
marched some months after upon Cairo, with sixty thousand combattants, 
of which twenty thousand were horse. It is true that the Count of Poi- 
tiers had operated a second debarkation of troops coming from France. 

It is sufficiently well known what a sad fate this brilliant army expe- 
rienced, which did not prevent, twenty years afterwards, the same king 
from attemping the hazards of another crusade, (1270.) He made a descent 
this time upon the ruins of Carthage, and besieged Tunis ; but the plague 
destroyed the half of his army in a few weeks, and he himself was the vic- 
tim of it. The king of Sicily debarked with powerful reinforcements at 
tke moment of the death of Louis, wishing to bring back the remnant of 
tiie anny to his island, experienced a tempest which swallowed up four 
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t.housiin<l men and twenty large vessels. This prince did not less meditate 
tho con(pu>st of the Greek empire and of Constantinople, as a prey more 
u«»ful and more sure. But l*liilip, son and successor of Saint Louis, 
pressed to return to France, rejected this proposition. This effort was 
the last ; the christians, abandoned in Syria, were there destroyed in the 
memorable attacks of 'JVipoli and Ptolemais ; some renmants of the reli- 
gious orders took refuge at Cyprus, and established themselves at Rhodes. 
The Musselmans passed in their turn the Dardanelles at Gkdlipoli, 1355, 
and seized successively the European Provinces of the Eastern Empire, 
against which the Latins themselves had struck the last blow. 

Mahomet II, besieging Constantinople, (1453,) caused, it is said, his 
flei't to pass by land, in order to introduce it into the canal, and to close 
the port ; it is even said that it was considerable enough to carry twenty 
thousand choice infantry. Reinforced after the taking of this capital, by 
all the means of the Greek navy, Mahomet placed, in a little time, his em- 
pire in the first rank of maritime powers. He ordered attacks against 
Rhodes, and even against Otranto, whilst he goes to Hungary in search 
of a rival more worthy of him, (Huniades.) Repulsed and wounded at 
Belgrade, the Sultan throws himself on Trebisond with a numerous fleet, 
subjects that city, and goes with four hundred sail to debark at the 
island of Negropont, which he takes by assault. A second attempt 
upon Rhodes, executed, it is said, with a hundred thousand men, by one 
of his best lieutenants, is repulsed with loss. Mahomet got ready to go 
there in person, at the head of an immense army, assembled upon all the 
coasts of Ionia, and which Yertot fixes at three hundred thousand men, 
when death surprises him in this project. 

About the same epoch, England commenced also, to show herself for- 
midable to her neighbors upon land as well as upon sea ; and the Hol- 
landers, rescuing their country from the waves of the ocean, formed the 
germ of a still more extraordinary power than that of Venice. 

Edward III, debarked in France, and besieged Calais with eight hun- 
dred vessels and forty thousand men. 

Henry Y made two descents, in 1414 and 1417 ; he had, it is said, one 
thousand five hundred vessels, and only thirty thousand men, six thousand 
of whom wen^ cavalry. 

But, up to tliis epoch, and the taking of Constantinople, all the events 
that we have just related had had place before the invention of gunpow- 
der ; for, if Henry Y had a few cannon at Agincourt, as is pretended, it 
is certain that they were not yet used in the marine. From that time all 
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the combinations of armaments changed, and this revolution had place, 
thus to speak, at the same instant when the discovery of the mariner's , 
compass, of the Cape of Good Hope and of America, were about to 
change also all the combinations of maritime commerce, and create an 
absolutely new colonial system. 

We shall not speak here of the Spanish expeditions to America, nor 
of those of the Portuguese, of the Hollanders and of the English in In- 
dia, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope. In spite of theit* great in- 
fluence upon the commerce of the world, in spite of the genius of the 
Gamas, of the Albuquerques, of the Cortez, those expeditions undertaken 
by little corps of two or three thousand men, against tribes bordering on 
the sea, who were not acquainted with fire-arms, offer no interest as opera- 
tions of war. 

The Spanish marine, carried to a high degree of splendor, in conse- 
quence of this discovery of the new world, flourished under Charles Y ; 
meanwhile the glory of the expedition to Tunis, which this Prince con- 
quered at the head of thirty thousand choice men, carried by five hundred 
Genoese and Spanish vessels, was balanced by the disaster which an expedi- 
tion of the same strength sustained, undertaken against Algiers (1541) in a 
too advanced season, and in spite of the wise advice of Admiral Doria. 
Scarcely debarked, the Emperor saw one hundred and sixty of his ves- 
sels, and eight thousand men swallowed up by the waves, and the rest 
saved by the skill of Doria, reunited at Cape Metafuz, )yhere Charles V 
rejoined him not without danger or trouble. 

During these transactions the successors of Mahomet had not misappre- 
hended all the advantages which the dominion of so many fine maritime 
provinces promised them, which, at the same time causing them to appre- 
ciate the importance of the empire of the seas, furnished immense means 
for arriving at it. At this epoch, artillery and the military art were not 
less advanced among the Turks than the Europeans. Their grandeur was 
carried to its height under Solyman I, who besieged and took Rhodes, (1522,) 
with an armament which has been estimated at a hundred and forty thousancl 
land troops, and which would still be considerable in reducing it by a half. 
In 1565, Mustapha and the celebrated Dragut made a descent at Malta, 
where the knights of Rhodes had made a new establishment ; they con- 
ducted thirty-two thousand Janizaries, with a hundred and forty vessels. 
It is known how John of Yallette immortalized himself by repulsing him. 

A more formidable armament, which is estimated at two hundred 
galleys and fifty-five thousand men, was directed in 1527 against 
the island of Cyprus, where it took Nicosia, and laid siege to Fama- 
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gousta. The horrible cruelties committed by Mustapha angmented 
'the alarm which his progress . inspired. Spain, Venice, Naples and 
Malta, united their naval forces for succoring Cyprus. But Fama- 
gousta had already succumbed spite of the heroic defense of Bar- 
beriego, whom Mustapha had the baseness to have flayed alive, to avenge 
the death of forty thousand Turks who had perished during two years in 
the island. 

In the meantime, the combined fleet, conducted by two heroes, Don 
Juan of Austria, brother of Philip II, and Andrew Doria, attained that 
of the Turks at the entrance of the Gulf of Lepanto, near the same pro- 
monitory of Actium, where was in former times decided the empire of the 
world between Anthony and Augustus. They destroyed it almost entire- 
ly ; more than two hundred boats and thirty thousa\id Turks were cap- 
tured or sunk, (1571.) This victory did not put an end to the supremacy 
of the Ottomans, but it arrested their progress ; however, they made such 
great preparations that a fleet as considerable as the other retook the 
sea — ^peace placed a limit to so many ravages. 

The bad success of Charles V against Algiers, did not prevent Sebas- 
tian of Portugal from wishing to attempt the conquest of Morocco, where 
a Moorish Prince, despoiled of his estates, called him. Making a descent 
upon the coasts of this kingdom, at the head of twenty thousand men, 
this young Prince was killed and his army cut in meces at the battle of 
Alcazar, by Muley Abdelmeleck, in 15*78 

Philip II, whose pride had been increased since the naval battle of Le- 
panto, by the success which his machiavelism and the blindness of the 
leaguers procured him in France, did not believe that anything could re- 
sist his arms. He thought to subject England. The invincible Armada 
destined for that object, and which made so much noise in the world, was 
composed of an expedition departing from Cadiz to the number of a hundred 
and thirty-seven ships of war, according to Hume, of two thousand six 
hundred and thirty pieces of bronze ordnance, and carrying twenty 
tliousand soldiers, besides eleven thousand sailors. To those forces were 
to be joined an army of twenty-five thousand men, which the Duke of 
Parma should bring from the Low countries by Ostend. A tempest and 
the English did justice to this armament, a considerable one for the epoch, 
but which, far from meriting the pompous epithet which had been given 
it, lost thirteen thousand men and the half of its vessels, without having 
approached the coasts of England. 

After this expedition, that of Gustavus Adolphus to Germany first 
pr.'s'^nic^ itself, (1630.) The army ^«kS ^iom^ci^e^ qwVj of fifteen or eigb- 
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teen thousand men ; the fleet numbered nine thousand sailors ; but it is 
without doubt through error that M. Ancillon affirms that it carried eight 
thousand cannon. The debarkation in Pomerania met with little opposi- 
tion from the imperialists, and the King of Sweden found a great point 
of support in the people of Germany. His successor made an expedi- 
tion of quite a© extraordinary nature, and of which there is found in his- 
tory but a single other example ; we allude to the march of the King of 
Sweden, Charles X, crossing the Belt upon the ice in order to repair to 
Schleswig by the island of Fionie upon Copenhagen, (1658.) He had 
twenty-five thousand men,of which nine thousand were cavalry, and a pro- 
portionate artillery. This enterprise was so much more audacious, as the 
ice was not safe, since many pieces of ordnance, and the carriage even of 
the King, broke through. 

After seventy-five years of peace, the war between Venice and the 
Turks had recommenced (1645). The latter carried an army of fifty- 
five thousand men with three hundred and fifty galleys or vessels to Can- 
dia, and seized the important post of Cannae, before the republic dreamed 
of succoring it. Although Yenice had commenced to lose the qualities 
which had made its grandeur, it still possessed some brave men.* Morosini, 
Gremani, and Mocenigo struggled several years against the Turks, to whom 
their numerical superiority and the possession of Cannae gave great ad- 
vantages. 

The Venitian fleet had acquired nevertheless under Gremani a mdrked 
ascendency, when a horrible tempest destroyed two-thirds of it, with the 
admiral himself. * 

In 1648 commenced the siege of Candia, Jussuf attacks it with fury at 
the head of thirty thousand men, two assaults are repulsed, an immense 
breach permits a third to be attempted ; the Turks penetrate into the 
place, Mocinigo throws himself upon them to seek death ; a brilliant vic- 
tory crowns his heroism, he repulses them and fills the ditches with their 
bodies. 

Yenice would have been able to drive away the Turks by sending 
twenty thousand men to Candia ; but Europe sustained her feebly, and the 
republic had put forth all the true warriors she had remaining. 

The siege recommenced sometime after, lasted longer than that of Troy : 
each campaign was signalized by new attempts of the Turks to carry suc- 
cors to their array, and by naval victories of the Yenitians who, keeping 
up with the progress which naval tactics made in Europe, had over the 
stationary musselmans a marked superiority, and made them pay dearly for 
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every attempt they made to come ont of the Dardanelles. Three Moro- 
ginis and several Mocini^os distin^isbed themselves in this long qoarrel. 

Finally the celebrated Kionperti. placed by his merit at the head of the 
Ottoman miuistr^', resolved to conduct, himself, a war which had dragged 
on for so lonj; a time ; he repaired to the island where his successive trans- 
portj) brought fifty thousand men, at the head of which he actively pushed 
the attacks (1GG7). 

The Turks displayed in this memorable siege more art than they had 
shown until that time ; their artillery, of an enormous calibre, was well 
saved, and thoy made use for the first time of trenches, invented by an 
Italian engineer. 

The Venitians, on their side, perfected their defense by mines ; never 
was seen more bitterness in destroying one another by combats, mines, as- 
saults. This heroic resistance gave the garrison the means of gaining the 
winter ; in the Spring, Venice sent it re-inforcements, and the Duke de la ' 
Feuillad brought some hundreds of French volunteers. 

The Turks having equally received powerful re-inforcements, redoubled 
their energy, and the siege drew to its close when six thousand French, con- 
ducted by the Duke de Beaufort and Navailles, arrived to their succor 
(1669). However a sortie badly conducted discouraged that presumptu- 
ous youth, and Navailles at the end of two months, disgusted with the 
sul!Vriii<,^s of the siege, took upon him to bring back the remnant of his 
troojys to France. Morosini having then no more than three thousand ex- 
hausted men, for defending a place open on all sides, consented at last to 
cvacniiite it by a convention which became a formal treaty of peace. Can- 
dia had cost the Turks twenty-five years of efforts, more than a hundred 
thousand men killed in eighteen assaults and several hundred sorties ; it is 
estimated that thirty-five thousand christians of all nations perished in that 
honorable defense. 

The struggle between Louis XI Y, Holland and England, offers great mari- 
time operations, but no notable descent. That of James II to Ireland (1660) 
was composed only of six thousand French, although the fleet of Tour- 
ville numbered seventy-three ships of the line, carrying five thousand eight 
hundred pieces of artillery and twenty-nine thousand sailors. It was a 
grave fault not to have thrown at least twenty thousand men into Ireland 
with such means. Two years afterwards Tourville having been conquered 
at the famous battle of the Hogue, the remnant of disembarked troops 
were compelled to return in consequence of a treaty of evacuation. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, the Swedes and Bus« 
sians made two very different expeditions. 
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Charles XII, wishing to succor the Duke of Holstein, made a descent 
upon Denmark at the head of twenty thousand men, carried by two hun^ 
dred transports and protected by a strong squadron ; in truth he was sec- 
onded by the English and Dutch marine ; but the expedition was not less 
remarkable for the details of debarkation. The same prince made a de- 
scent upon Livonia to succor Narva, but he landed in a Swedish port. 

Peter the Great having reason to complain of the Persians and wish- 
ing to profit by their discords, embarked in 1722 upon the Volga ; he de- 
bouched into the Caspian Sea with two hundred and seventy ships, carry- 
ing twenty thousand foot, and goes to make a descent upon Agrakan at 
the mouths of the Koissou where he awaits his cavalry which, nine thou- 
sand dragoons and five thousand cossacks strong, comes to join him by 
land, crossing the Caucasus. The czar then goes to seize Derbent, he be- 
sieges Backou, then he treats finally with one of the parties which rent the 
empire of the Sophis, causing to be ceded to himself Astrabad, the key of 
the Caspian Sea, and in some sort, that of the Persian monarchy. 

The age of Louis XV was signalized only by secondary expeditions, not 
excepting that of Richelieu against Minorca, very glorious as an escalade, 
but less extraordinary as a descent. 

The Armerican war (1779) was the epoch of the greatest maritime ef- 
forts of France ; Europe did not see, without astonishment, that power 
send at the same time Count D'Estaing to America with twenty-five ves 
sels of the line, whilst that M. Orvilliers, with sixty-five Franco-Spanish 
vessels of the line, was to protect a descent operated by three hundred 
transport vessels and forty thousand men united at Havre and St. Malo. 

This new Armada cruised for two months without undertaking any- 
thing ; the winds drove it at last into its ports. 

More fortunate D'Estaing gained the ascendancy in the Antilles and de- 
barked in the United States six thousand French under Rochambeau, who, 
followed later by another division, contributed in investing the small army 
of Cornwallisin New York (1781) and in fixing thus the independence of 
America. France would have triumphed perhaps forever over her im- 
placable rival, if, by the aid of those parades in La Mariche, she had 
sent ten vessels and seven or eight thousand men more with Governor 
Suffren into India. 

The attempt of Hoche against Ireland, with twenty-five thousand men, 
was dispersed by the winds, and had no other consequenees, (1796.) 

Later, the expedition of Bonaparte, carrying twenty-three thousand 
men to Egypt, with thirteen ships, seventeen frigates, and four hundred 
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transports, obtained at first successos, soon followed by cruel reverses. It 
is known that, in the hope of driviuf^ him from thence, the Turks debarked 
ut Aborikir to the number of fifteen thousand, and that in spite of the 
advanta^ of that peninsular for intrenching themselves and awaiting re- 
inforcements, they were all driven into these a or taken : a memorable ex- 
ample of the defensive to imitate in like cases. 

The considerable expedition directed in 1802 against St Domingo, was 
rr^markable as a descent ; it failed afterwards by the ravages of the yel- 
low fever. 

After their successes against Louis XIV, the English attached them- 
Bclvea rather to destroying rival fleets and to conquering colonies, than to 
ri>aking great descents. Those which they attempted in the eighteenth 
cjiitnry against Brest and Cherbourg, iiith corps of ten and twelve 
1h(>a.<iind men, could do nothing in the heart of a State as powerful as 
I'Vanco. The astonishing conquests wliich gained them the empire of 
lliuiiostan, were successive. Possessors of Calcutta, and afterwards of 
]J"n;;al, they were reinforced there by degrees by partial detachments, ami 
1)7 the Sepoys whom they disciplined to the number of a hundred aud 
fifty thousand. 

The An<^lo-Ru88ian expedition against Holland, in 1799, was executed 
by fiH-ty thousand men, but by several successive debarkations; it is, 
ni.'VL'rtlielcs3, interesting from its details. 

in 1801, Abercrombio, after having disquieted Ferrol and Cadiz, made 
a descent wiih twenty thousand English upon Egyi)t ; every one knows 

the result. 

'Jlie expedition of General Stuart to Calabria, (in 1806,) after some 
Kueeesses at Maida, had to regain Sicily. That against Buenos- Avres, 
more unfortunate, was terminated by a capitulation. 

In 1807, Lord Cathcart made a descent with twenty-five thousand men 
at Copenhagen, besieged and bombarded it ; he took possession of the 
Danish fleet, the object of his enterprise. 

In 1808 Wellington made a descent on Portugal with fifteen thousand 
men. It is known how, victorious at Vimiero, and supported by the in- 
surrection of all Portugal, he forced Junot to evacuate that kingdom, 
'i'he same army increased to twenty-five thousand men under the orders 
of Moore, wishing to penetrate into Spain for succoring Madrid, was 
driven back upon Corunna, and forced to re-erabark with great loss. Wel- 
lington debarked anew in Portugal with some reinforcements, having 
unit-ed thirty thousand English and as many Portuguese, avenged that 
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defeat by surprising Soult at Oporto, (May, 1809,) and by going after- 
wards as far as the gates of Madrid to fight Joseph at Talavera. 

The expedition to Antwerp, made the same year, was the most consid- 
erable which England had undertaken since Henry V. It numbered not 
less than seventy thousand men, forty thousand of which were laud 
troops, and thirty thousand sailors ; it failed to attain its end because of 
the little genius of him who commanded it. A descent of altogether a 
similar nature to that of the King of Sweden, Charles X, was one of 
thirty Russian battalions crossing, in five columns, the Gulf of Bothnia 
upon the ice, with their artillery, in order to go to the conquest of the 
islands of Aland, and to spread terror even to the gates of Stockholm, 
whilst another division passed the gulf at Umeo, (March, 1809.) 

General Murray made, in 1813, a well combined descent near Tarra- 
gona to cut off Suchet from Valencia ; however; after some successes, he 
was obliged to re-embark. 

The armament which England made in 1815 against Napoleon, re- 
turned from the island of Elba, was remarkable for the immense materiel 
which it debarked at Ostend and Antwerp. The troops amounted also 
to sixty thousand Anglo-Hanoverians;, but the one came by land, and 
the others landed on the soil of a powerful ally, so that it was a succes- 
sive and pacific descent rather than a military expedition. 

Finally, the English made, in the same year, 1815, an enterprise which 
may be ranked among the most extraordinary ; we allude to that against 
the capital of the United States of America. There was seen, to the as- 
tonishment of the world, a handful of seven or eight thousand English, descend 
in the midst of a State of ten millions of souls, to penetrate sufficiently far 
to seize the capitol, and to destroy thereat all the public establishments — ^re- 
sults for which one seeks in vain another example in history. One would 
be tempted to reproach for it the republican and anti-military spirit of 
the inhabitants of those provinces, if we had not seen the militia of 
Greece, of Rome and of Switzerland, defend their firesides better against 
aggressions much more powerful ; and if in that same year an English 
expedition, more numerous than the other, had not been totally defeated 
by the militia of Louisiana, under the orders of General Jackson; 

The perhaps rather fabulous armaments of Xerxes and of the Crusades 
excepted, nothing of all that has been done, particularly since war 
fleets carried a formidable artillery, can sustain the least comparison with 
the colossal project and the proportionate preparations which Napoleon 
had made for throwing a hundred and fifty thousand disciplined veterans 
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upon England, by means of three thousand pinnaces, or large gun boats, 
protected by sixty ships-of-the-line. 

We see also how different it is to attempt such descents when only an arm 
of the sea of some leagues is to be crossed, or when one is to direct him- 
self in open sea to great distances. The number of operations made by 
the Bosphorus is explained by this difference, which is decisive in these 
kinds of enterprises. 

* Six months after the first publication of this work, thirty thousand French embarked 
at Toulon, made < descent upon Algiers, and, more fortunate than Charles Y, took posses- 
sion of that place in a few days, and of all the regency. This expedition, as well con- 
ducted by the marine troops as by those of the land, did honor to the army as well as to 
its chiefs. 



NOTE 



ON INTRENCHED CAMPS. 



To the article on intrenched camps already written in 1835, (page 
173,) I had added a few words upon that of Linz, of which I had only a 
superficial hear-say knowledge ; the number of the Military Spectator 
which makes mention of it, having afterwards fallen into my hands, I 
think it my duty to rectify what I have said inexact upon that camp. It 
is composed of thirty-two towers, of which eight are on the left bank, 
with a square fort commanding the Perlingsberg. Of the twenty-four 
towers which are found on the right bank, seven are only half towers. 
The circumference of this line is about twenty-one thousand yards, (about 
twelve miles.) The towers are nearly five hundred and twenty-five yards 
from each other, and will hereafter be connected, in case of war, by a 
palisaded covered way. They are in masonry and of three stories, in ad- 
dition to a terrace which constitutes the principal defense, since it con- 
tains eleven twenty-four pounders ; two howitzers are besides placed in 
the upper story. Those towers are placed, as I have said, in the exca- 
vation of a broad and deep ditch, the earth of which has furnished au 
elevated glacis that places, it is said, the tower secure from direct shots, 
which I think, nevertheless, difficult for the platform where the artillery 
is found. 

We have been assured that this great work had cost almost three- 
fourths of what an entirely bastioned _gnciente would have cost, which 
would have made of Linz a place of the first rank ; others affirm that it 
has cost no more than a fourth of the expense which an enciente would 
have re(|uired, and that it fulfills quite another object. If those works 
be considered as made for resisting a regular siege, it is certain that they 
would be very defective. But, considered as an intrenched camp, for 
giving a refuge and an outlet upon the two banks of the Danube to a 
considerable army, it is certain also that they would fulfill sufficiently 
well this design, and that they would be of great importance in case of 
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a war like that of 1809. If they had existed at this epoch, they would 
proliably have saved thecapitol. 

lu order to complete a great system, it would have been better, per- 
haps, to surround Linz with a regular bastioncd line, then to establish 
a line of from seven to eight towers between the eastern salient of the 
place and the mouth of the Traan, in a direct extent of four thoosand 
yards only, to the-end of reserving as^n intrenched camp only the great 
bend formed by the Danube between Linz and the Traun. There would 
thus be had the double advantage of a fortress of the first rank, and a 
camp under the shelter of its ramparts ; if it had been a little less vast, 
it would have sufficed nevertheless, for a great army, especially if they 
had preserved the eight towers of the left bank and the fort of Per- 
lingsberg. 

I shall not speak of the defects of this camp, for there would be neces- 
sary an exact plan of the ground upon both banks of the Danube, and al- 
though I have passed Linz many times, I do not recollect the environs 
sufficiently well to judge of them. What astonishes me is, that there is not 
at least a redoubt around Linz, to favor a retreat if the camp chanced to 
be forced. It will be said, perhaps, that no army could penetrate be- , 
tween those towers, even after the fire of some of them had been extin- 
guished ; this is not unanswerable, for in such a case it would not be easy 
for the adjacent towers to fire upon two armies engaged in so narrow a 
spiico, without doing as much harm to the defenders as to the enemy him- 
selt ; besides, if I urn well informed, the batteries could not be directed 
ai^iiinst the interior. Xow, if, after having paralyzed the fire of the four 
towers, from 7 to 10, strong masses were pushed to Linz, God knows 
wliut a melee might have place, if one had to do with a Suwarof or a 
Ney, with the §oldiers of Ismail, or of Friedland. 

I have not comprehended, either, the necessity of the nine towers, 21 to 
21), which are placed upon tuC Danube ; could a debarkation in boats in 
the midst of a hundred thousand men be feared ? Could they be for reply- 
ing to the hostile field batteries placed on the left bank ? Land batteries 
would have well sufficed, guarded by a ditch like the Danube ! 

For the rest, the interesting notice of Captain Allard upon those 
towers, iH'oves that they are well conceived for obtaining the greatest 
possible fire, upon the whole periphery of attack with a small number 
of artillerists, although there is a manifest error in the enumeration 
which he has made of them. In mountainous places like Genoa, (where 
they are employed for the first time upon a diflferent model,) as well as 
Besan^on, Grenoble, Lyons, Befort, Briangon, Yerona, Prague, Salsburg, 
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and the forts covering the gorges of mountains, they would be valuable. 
With regard to the trace of the camp which seems somewhat extensive, the 
space of from eighteen to twenty thousand yards, to be garnished com- 
pletely upon a single line with a reserve, would require a hundred and 
fifty battalions at least ; but it would rarely occur that both banks 
would require to be defended at the same time, the same also of 
the side alon^ the Danube ; now, the true defense would scarcely com- 
prise but the distance of eight thousand yards, from the mouth of the 
Traun to the Danube above, so that with eighty battalions the camp 
would be well guarded. Denuded of troops, it would always require a 
garrison of five thousand men for the occupation of the towers ; but those 
men, scattered into thirty-two small detachments, would be unable to 
make sorties. 

Definitively, if Vienna still possessed its ancient encientey and its gar- 
rison were resolved to make good use of it, the enemy would think twice 
before braving two such establishments, and march without being dis- 
turbed by them upon that capital by the valley of the Danube. It could 
be done only by the route through Carinthia, except after having totally 
defeated the army as at Ulm, at Jena, and at Waterloo, or after having 
reduced the camp of Linz. 
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